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A SEASIDE ROSE. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





I TOOK a flush toll 
From the roses that wave on the knoll; 
I spared not the roses that follow 
The stream that greens the warm hollow; 
But I plucked back my hand 
From the Beauty that blooms in the bitter 
white sand. 
And my worship was great 
(As my wonder was great) 
Hearing her rose-lips bland 
Proclaim: 
** * Love-in-the-Waste ’ is my name! 
Subservient Hate 
Feeds mine estate, 
Bows to my God-lighted flame! 
Here am I set 
Thine heart and thine hope to abet— 
* Love-in-the-Waste ’ is my name!”’ 
GENEVA, OHIO. 
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THE HERO. 








BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





THEY sprinkle with flowers, sweet flowers 
his path, 
They erect their arches of laurel green; 
They are wrought up to passion, wrought 
up to wrath, 
Were it life, were it death the man must 
be seen ! 
The vivas, the vivas make tremble the air, 
Ali flushed with his glory rides the hero 
there. 


He bows to the right hand, he bows to the 
left, 
His horse sits so gracefully, as they were 
one; 
The crowd parts asunder, as tho ’twere 
wedge-cleft: 
He passes from sight, and the pageant is 
done. 
The vivas, the vivas have died on the ear, 
And the streets of the populace are again 
clear. 


They have muffled their drums, they have 
draped their brave flags; 
Their dirges play wild along the sad 
street; 
Like ariver of grief the slow pageant drags, 
Till lost in the distance the tread of their 
feet. 
No vivas, no vivas make tremble the air, 
Outstretched in death’s marble rides the 
hero there. 
“LAKE GEORGE, August, 1888. 
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ERATO. 


BY EDMUND SMITH MIDDLETON. 











HAIL, Erato! with roses crowned and myr- 
tle flowing, 
Now thoughtful, and now gay, with tune- 
ful lyre in hand; 
Fair Muse, who breathest winds from old 
Parnassus blowing, 
Can ever poet tempt thee from thy Pho- 
cian land ? 


Thy soul is filled with song, thy voice is 
softly telling 
Of wood, and river winding, hill, and 
meadow low; 
And thou canst sing’ of love, and flute of 
shepherd swelling 
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O maid, whose melody with wood-land 
song is ringing, 
Teach me the art that thrills and fills the 
forest chase; 
Upon my pen lay finger, fairest visions 
bringing, 
And kindle all my being with gazing on® 
thy face. 
POMPTON. N. J. 
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THE OTHER NIAGARA. 
“ BY CHARLES TURNER, ESQ. 











(THE number of alien-born passengers, from 
foreign ports, who were landed at the port of 
New York and Castle Garden there, during the 
year 1887, was 405,405.—Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Emigration for the year 1887.] 


THE countless multitude of Americans 
who, 700 times a year, pass ‘‘ Castle Gar- 
den,” may plead that familiarity has 
blunted the edge of speculation; but of 
the thousands who visit America every 
year, like the Athenians of old, “‘ to see 
or to hear some new thing,” and who 
rush, guide-book in hand, to the Falls of 
Niagara, how many are there who spare 
more than a passing glance, and not a 
passing thought, at Castle Garden in New 
York harbor? No poet, that I know of, 
has ever taken that Niagara as his theme; 
yet of the two it is, by far, not only the 
most profoundly wonderful, but the most 
humanly interesting. There are other 
volumes of water in America falling over 
precipitous rocks in more or less abun- 
dance, at greater or less angle or hight, 
and some, as I read, with more enchant- 
ing surroundings than Niagara; and if it 
be not so, and if Niagara bears the un- 
doubted palm, what is there in that? It 
bears no moral; it has but little signifi- 
cance; its story can be read at a glance in 
the channel which its moving waters 
have sawn out of the solid rock. It isso 
many tons of water moving perpendicu- 
larly instead of horizontally—that is all! 
But that other volume, that flood-tide of 
humanity pouring into Castle Garden, 
that everlasting cascade of living souls 
from all the countries of the world, that 
is absolutely unique! The like of that 
has never existed elsewhere in all the 
world’s history. It is an absolutely new 
factor in the Almighty’s dealings with 
man. Is not that worth as much thought 
as a waterfall? And yet the savants of 
science busy themselves with calculations 
as to how many inches further back the 
water of Niagara will eat its way ina 
given number of centuries, a speculation 
of no importance to any human being, 
while the question what will be the effect 
of the Castle Garden Niagara on America 
and the whole human race escapes atten- 
tion. It is a question nevertheless which, 
ere many years, will be looming large on 
the social horizon of America and on the 
whole world’s history. 

Consider for a moment the mere pro- 
portions of this unparalleled human 
flood; half a million living souls pouring 
through Castle Garden every year! A 
regiment eleven hundred strong is at its 
gates every morning, year in and year 
out! Every night that regiment has 
made terms and obtained a settlement, 
and every morning, lo, a fresh regiment! 
Was ever castle so stormed before? Why, 
within seven years there have appeared 
before it nigh on three million besiegers. 

‘‘They come, net single spies, 
But in battalions.” 


q 





Not only is this invasion unlike, in 


history records; it is unlike, also, in ob- 
ject. These myriads be not Goths or 
Moors bursting the boundaries of their 
snow-clad or desert homes, carrying dev- 
astation through the land like a whirl- 
wind, bringing ‘‘ red ruin and the break- 
ing up of laws.” These hosts are not 
inspired by the demon of destruction; 
they be an industrial army passing 
through to create, marching on to obey 
God’s first and thrice-repeated command- 
ment to man in Paradise—go forth and 
** till the ground.” Is there not food for 
reflection here, my poetic friend? You 
who worship the sublime in Nature, turn 
aside and contemplate this sight! Is it 
not sublime, also? Is it not, indeed, the 
sublimer? 

Consider yet again another view an 
invasion in this wise presents, and what 
a contrast it presents to all recorded his- 
tory. The arrival, in old time, of only 
as many foreign legions as pass through 
Castle Garden every week, has often and 
at once effected a social and historical 
revolution. Cesar landed in England 
with scarce more, and yet the Romans 
shattered the Druidical religion, crushed 
out of the nation its military aptitude, 
destroyed its tribal constitution and 
disappeared. Cortez and Pizarro had 
scarce more followers than Castle Garden 
often holds in a day; yet the Spaniards 
rooted up two ancient civilizations, en- 
slaved and destroyed two nations, and 
vanished like a withered scroll. But 
America, year after year, receives million 
after million; they are absorbed, and the 
Constitution of the United States reads 
practically line for line what it did a 
hundred years ago. The immigrant’s 
next generation knows not any land be- 
yond the sea. Kings and kaisers,dynasties 
and titles, military and tyrannical con- 
scription—all the household words and 
all the household terrors of its immediate 
progenitors, have become, not a tradition; 
they have vanished, 

* And like the baseless fabric of a dream, 

Left not a wrack behind.” 

In one respect the simile of the two cata- 
racts entirely fails. At the natural Ni- 
agara all is placidity and unity above the 
plunge, all discord, turmoil, confusion 
and strife below the falls. In this human 
flood the discord, turmoil, confusion and 
strife have preceded the change, and the 
placidity follows it. The writing on the 
walls of Castle Garden by the invisible 
finger is not of approaching doom, 
but ‘peace, on earth good will toward 
men”; for no sooner do these diverse hosts 
set foot on American soil than all the old- 
world animosities, as if by enchantment, 
drop off. Germans and Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians and Poles, who, in their old homes, 
have been burdened with the nightmare 
of hate and fear, who had been taught, 
by generations of traditiop, that their 
mission was to thirst for each other’s 
blood, here turn their swords into prun- 
ing-hooks, their bayonets into sickles, 
and, round the camp-fire of American 
Liberty, smoke the Calumet of Peace. 

And wha? a grand design does this dis- 
close! That this vast new world, this 
great new Mother, for it is nothing less, 
should have been prepared by the All- 
wise through the silent centuries, where 
the trammels forged by the hates and 
fears of an old-world feudalism might be 
cast off, where the errors and follies of 
rulers and of ruled, in the old world, 

ight be redeemed, where all those who 
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sorrowed and were heavy-laden might 
come as weary children, cast off their 
earthly burdens, see the new light of 
hope and liberty, and go forward to pro- 
duce and to enjoy a prosperity of which 
as yet it is but the dawn. 

New YORK CIty. 
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DAUDET’S LATEST NOVEL. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





ALPHONSE DAUDET’s latest book is, per- 
haps, the most interesting novel that has 
been published within the past year ; but 
at the outset I wish to qualify the word 
interesting so that it shall not be taken 
to mean too much. A novel may be all 
that I intend to convey in describing 
**L’ Immortel”’and yet be far from worthy 
in itsaim or wholesome in its influence; 
still, lest the pendulum swing too far in 
another extreme, let me fortify myself 
against the enthusiastic reader by a fur- 
ther reserve of caution. Daudet is a 
Frenchman, a Frenchman of the South, 
having in his blood the taint of Tarascon 
and the glow of the old provengal imag- 
ination; therefore adequate allowance 
must be made for a wavering and 
shimmering margin of poetical 
phosporescence as we read this 
ironical, satirical, witty, humorous, 
immoral (yet moral-teaching), superbly 
romantic, minutely realistic, and alto- 
gether engaging book. Daudet’s genius 
is not great, in comparison with that of 
Hugo ur that of Scott, and yet itis great 
when set over against the genius of any 
novelist now living. The man has him- 
self better in hand than any of our real- 
ists, and he gives to romance a closer tex- 
ture and a firmer fiber than Balzac could 
command even at his best. It has been 
difficult to place his work during all the 
confusion we have been making lately 
over romance and realism; but it appears 
to me in the very clearest way that ‘* Nu- 
ma Roumestan,” ‘* Sapho,” ‘ Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé” and ‘“ L’Immor- 
tel” are entirely within the periphery of 
romance, No matter where they are, 
however, they mark in certain regards 
the highest line of fiction-writing since 
Thackeray and Dickens and Hawthorne 
died. Daudet’s art is as realistic as Zola’s, 
as analytic as Howells’s, as grotesque as 
Mark Twain’s, and as full of romantic 
gorgeousness as Cable’s or Lafcadio 
Hearn’s. I am stubbornly aware of the 
over-statement that I shall be accused of, 
if I go much farther with my compari- 
sons, or even if I stop short, as I shall, 
just here; but to be such a stylist as 
Daudet, a writer must cover nearly the 
whole area set apart for the highest 
achievement in the most difficult of all 
arts. Mr. Henry Jamés in his delightful 
book, ‘‘ Partial Portraits,” sketches this 
style most happily with a touch worthy 
of Daudet himself. 

‘*The delightful thing in Daudet’s tal- 
ent,” says Mr. James, ‘is the inveterate 
poetical touch.” I envy Mr. James that 
word ‘‘ inveterate ” in this connection ; it 
is so perfectly satisfying. The inveterate 
poetical touch is the very thing which is 
always significant of genius. If a compe- 
tent critic shall say of my writings, ‘* They 
show the inveterate poetical touch,” I 
shall know that the rot of realism is not 
in my soul; and that there is-a fighting 
chance for me to win immortality in art, 
‘* This (inveterate poetical touc hat 
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mainly distinguishes him from the other 
lights of the Realistic school,” Mr. James 
adds; and here, I think, he blunders 
strangely in his critical progress ; for this 
element of poetry is the dividing line, not 
between members of the Realistic school, 
but between Realism and Idealism, pro- 
vided there are such schools. The quota- 
tion from Zola exactly plants Daudet: 
‘* Benevolent Nature has placed him at 
that exquisite point where poetry ends 
and reality begins.” Was there ever a 
better description of the locus of prose 
romance? The domain lying between 
poetry on one hand and reality on 
the other; therein reigns romance as con- 
tradistinguished from both analytical 
brutality, like Zola’s, and diffuse, reck- 
lessly dashed tegether wonder-story stuff, 
like Rider Haggard’s. One of the serious 
difficulties met with in discussing the art 
of fiction is the hard-headed determina- 
tion of the realists to see nothing in ro- 
mance but Cinderella’s slipper and Jack’s 
bean stalk. Daudet may be a realist; if 
he is, then realism is as much like ro- 
mance as one black pea is like another. 
‘* That exquisite point where poetry ends 
and reality begins” is the point upon 
which all the immortal novelists have 
planted their feet. A catalog of these 
would show a group of fine, strong fig- 
ures, menand women who, while not neg- 
lecting the sternest and most inflexible 
realities, never tilled their ears with wax 
for fear of hearing the sirens sing. Dau- 
det is willing to be realistic, even natu- 
ralistic, upon occasion, for he does not 
scruple at anything which appears neces- 
sary to his art; but he has steered clear of 
our American wrecking-reef—the dreary 
rocks of the commonplace and the unin- 
teresting. 

The pages of ‘* L’ Immortel” glow and flash 
with all the colors of Nature, they sparkle 
with fountain-sprays of exquisitely artis- 
tic French humor, and they reek, alas, 
with the slime of unutterable social filth. 
What is the critic to do? Here is a 
novel which in the main is delicious, 
but yet, hanging over it, aiding the 
effect in some subtly evil way, a purple 
mist of Hell’s own gasses wavers and 
shimmers like the blue on the summer 
hills, There can be no doubting or-hes- 
itancy—one decides, with a sharp posi- 
tiveness, that this is art of the most fas- 
cinating and compelling sort. Its influ- 
ence steals into one’s blood and diffuses 
itself throughout one’s consciousness. 
Daudet’s hold is not the ponderous clutch 
of an heroic master; it is the electric con- 
tact of a charmer, the luring hand-touch 
of a divine sorcerer whose garments, with 
their sulphurous odor, belie the heavenly 
countenance of the apparition. One 
might apply to Daudet the doubt which 
haunts the soul of Astier-Réhu, and which 
kept that poor immortal wondering how 
his wife came to smell like tobacco when 
he never smoked. 

There is a point where Daudet’s fiction 
coincides with that of Howellsand James. 
Women are given no quarter. They are 
nothing but game for his missiles, light 
or heavy. If he cannot hit them by a di- 
rect shot he uses the boomerang. In 
‘*L’Immortel,” Mme. Réhu is a thief and 
worse, Paul, her son, is a conscienceless 
roué, the Duchess is without morals, the 
Princess isa weak little driveler; andif we 
get a glimpse of one true wife and mother 
it isa glimpse and nothing more. This 
pessimism is the only taint of realism un- 
duly prominent in Daudet’s fiction, and 
it assaults one’s senses pretty violently 
in ‘‘L’Immortel.” Romance is gallant and 
chivalrous. It never stoops to wound 
women! The heroines of the masters 
are women to die for; the females of 
analytical realism are a silly, tricky, 
doubrful lot at best. Daudet’s realistic 
pessimism, however, is so overwhelmed 
by his opulence of poetical delight in life 
and so repressed by counter-currents of 
optimistic suggestion that we do not 
receive that annoying shock of vexation 


which Mr. James and Mr. Howells 
know so well how’ to prepare 
for us in_ sketching their neat, 


proper, self-dissecting, contradictory, 
distressingly humorous end wholly un- 
lovable women. The admirable art with 
which our two Americans set these luck- 





less, characterless, so-called American 
women into their charming novels is not 
to be treated lightly, but the critic is par- 
donable if he wickedly hesitates which to 
choose, the French good-for-naught la- 
beled woman by Daudet, or the Ameri- 
can what-is-it so minutely dissected asa 
specimen Boston girl by Mr. Howells or 
Mr. James. Realism is so realistic that 
in either case it is the manner and not the 
result which compels admiration. One 
loves Howells, in the abstract, as seen far 
over behind his vexatious fooling with 
the sacred elements of woman’s nature, 
but one almost feels a personal grudge at 
Daudet whose humor in attacking the 
weaker sex is on the verge of malignity. Is 
it Colette, the pretty widow, or Mme Vé- 
drine, or Mme, Eviza, or who not of the 
womankind, he must probe to her weak- 
ness and at last leave her disheveled and 
discredited in our imagination. As for 
Daudet’s men, they are unmitigated 
brutes, all of them. With what a sly and 
deft turn of his pen he admits the vulgar 
pass‘ons of his heroes! He surprises his 
fine gentlemen, now and again, in their 
acts of indecency and sin, and forthwith 
how he does puff out his jawsand wag his 
thumbs at them! 

Viewed as a satire on the conduct of the 
French Academy, ‘ L’Immortel” has an 
interest quite distinct from that arising 
out of it when read as a novel. Daudet 
loves to set the phrase: Moeurs Parisi- 
ennes on the title-page of his books, and 
no two words ever were more suggestive 
ex post facto. After reading ‘‘ L’Immor- 
tel” you laugh at sight of them witha 
new and exhilarating consciousness of 
their meaning. Parisian manners, indeed, 
and has it come tothis? Is this realism ? 
or is it romance as broad in its way as 
that of ‘‘Don Quixote”? You go back to 
‘* Numa Roumestan,” to ‘*‘ Jack” and to 
‘* Lettres de mon Moulin” and, with a 
start of delight you say to yourself: 
‘* How interesting, how curious, how ad- 
mirable it allis! Why did I not see from 
the first that ‘ Tartarin de Tarascon’ 
was no more of a vieux farceur than Dau- 
det himself ? Even now I can hear the grim 
novelist admitting to his conscience, as 
Tartarin admitted to Bompard, but with 
less spontaneous cordiality of confession: 
‘Je n'ai jamais tué de lion. ... C'est 
Vimagination!’” Ah, this imagination 
of the South, how it holds on and domi- 
nates—how it fills Daudet’s fiction, as it 
fills that of Cable and Miss King, with 
breezy exaggerations and illuminated, 
sun-mellowed, delicious absurdities. 

The French Academy will not be shaken 
dangerously by ‘‘L’Immortel,” noteven by 
the tragic fate of poor Astier-Réhu; but 
there is room to suspect that more than 
one of the Immortals will feel a rage he 
dare not disclose when he reads this tor- 
ture-bearing book. Daudet is clever in 
all directions. He touches literary life 
and the artist’s experiences with a finger 
sensitive to every change of temperature, 
and he records the desires, hopes, ambi- 
tions, distresses and despairs of the gifted 
dupes of the imagination with a vividness 
that is notable. Freydet, poor confiding 
Freydet, the candidate whom Astier-Réhu 
was to land safely in the midst of the Im- 
mortals, how one despises him for meet- 
ing a fate sp preposterously like nearly 
every other literary man’s fate! I should 
recommend ‘** L’Immortel” to the young 
novelist, not as a model in substance, but 
as an example of the true method of fic- 
tion-writing in the minor key. Here isa 
style as flexible, as elastic and as delightful 
to the sense as the air one breathes 
in spring or the water one _ bathes 
in on a summer morning, and here 
is a genius which is not ashamed to add 
its own fascin@tion to the sometimes : cant 
interest of natural things. Here is Dau- 
det’s personality, his magnetism, glowing 
in every page. He is spectacular, when 
it pleases him, or sympathetic, if he likes, 
or preposterous, when the meod comes 
on; but he is always interesting. The 
light, which never was on sea or land, 
flickers over his descriptive passages and 
burns like an under-blush in his poetical 
rendering of Nature’s aspects. ‘*L’ Immor- 
tel” is not a great book, but it is covered 
with the bloom-dust of genius. 
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THE AMERICAN POLICY OF PRO- 
TECTION. 


BY EDWARD H. AMMIDOWN. 





THE motives of the founders of our 
protective system—their arguments in its 
defense, their anticipations of its results 
—have they been appreved and con- 
firmed by experience? A century has 
rolled by. Does the record of a hundred 
years show that the men who built the 
marvelous temple of Republican govern- 
ment placed in its foundations a crum- 
bling stone which time has condemned? 
That they were mistaken, deluded, in- 
competent? or that they were, in respect 
to the policy of Protection, the wise, far- 
seeing, practical legfSlators which the 
unanimous verdict of mankind has 
affirmed that they were in other respects? 

What were their motives? Said a writer, 
prior to 1789, whose words were quoted 
in full by Rufus Choate, in the Senate in 
1842: 

“T am convinced that to begin at this 
juncture the establishment of manufac- 
tures will be the only way to lay the foun- 
*lation for the future glory, greatness and 
independence of America; that duties 
ought to be laid on certain imported arti- 
cles in such a manner as to place the 
American manufacturer on the same foot- 
ing as the manufacturers of Europe.” 

Referring to agriculture, he said : o 

‘Let us turn our attention to manufac- 
tures, and the staples of our country will 
soon return to their proper value, for we 
have already glutted every foreign mar- 
ket. . . . By this expedient, instead of 
toiling in the field to enrich foreign manu- 
facturers, we shall prosper by our own 
labor and enrich our own citizens. Every 
domestic manufacture is cheaper than a 
foreign one, for this plain reason—by the 
first nothing is lost to the country, by the 
other the whole value is lost, never to re- 
turn.” 

The motives and the argument rest em- 
bedded in these words. They may be 
expanded indefinitely by subtle explana- 
tions and amplified by varied illustra- 
tions; but the immutable truth has 
never been more comprehensively told 
than in these clear, brief, potent sen- 
tences, written a century ago. 

Public opinion, expressed by associa- 
tiens North and South, to encourage 
manufactures, and by patriotic gather- 
ings of men and women to discourage the 


“importation and use of foreign goods, 


demanded that the power to protect 
American inGustries should be placed in 
the Constitution. Following these were 
memorials, speeches and proceedings at 
public meetings, and rejoicing at the 
‘adoption of protective measures in the 
Constitution.” Then ensued the first act 
of Congress, signed by President Wash- 
ington July 4th, 1789, with this memorable 
preamble: 

‘* Whereas it is necessary for the support 
of the Government, the discharge of the 
debts of the United States and the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares and mer- 
chandise imported.”’ 

Madison said during the debate: 

‘*The people adopted the new Constitu- 

tion under a universal expectation that we 
should collect higher duties. We must do 
this if we mean to avoid direct taxation 
which was always a means of revenue to 
particularstates.”’ 
He refers to the understanding that the 
states had relinquished the right to tax 
imports, but had reserved the exclusive 
right to impose internal taxes, except in 
grave national emergencies. Those who 
now advocate the continuance of a na- 
tional internal revenue system would do 
well to consider this understanding and 
the reasons for it. 

* Throughout all that tremendous contest 
(between the Federalists and the Republi- 
cans) [says Mr. Choate] which ended in the 
revolution of 1801, no man accused them 
(the administrations of Washington and 
Adams) for having dared to protect the 
farmer, the planter, the fishermen, the me- 
chanic of America. The system of practi- 
cal protection, founded by the framers of 
the Constitution, grew with the growth 
and strengthened with the strength 
of the nation. Every President, every 
Congress, almost every public man 
approvedit. It went on widening its cir- 
cuit, increasing its energies and multiply- 








ing its beneficial effects, but never charging 
its nature or its aims, for more than thirty 
years, when subtle, sectional metaphysics 
discovered that it was all a fraud on the 
Constitution.” 


It was publicly confirmed by the whole 
Union, and by every President from Wash- 
ington to Jackson, until the changed atti- 
tude of the South toward slavery involved 
its hostility to manufactures and the per- 
manency of a landed oligarchy. The 
Southern view was emphatically ex- 
pressed in the Confederate Constitution, 
which forbade duties upon imports. It has 
now been declared with equal emphasis 
by the Congressional votes of the South 
(except one from North Carolina and one 
from Tennessee) in favor of free wool and 
the Mills Bill. 

The North has remained constant to the 
national system of Protection. If at any 
time this policy has been reversed, it bas 
been done in defiance of Northern opin- 
ion, and has been followed by grave na- 
tional calamities. 

Old men rtmember the widespread 
disaster of 1837, following the compro- 
mise by which Clay vainly hoped to avert 
the inevitable but then remote conflict. 
Middle-aged men remember the panic of 
1857, beginning in the West and involv- 
ing the whole country in its relentless 
sweep. Retarded fora time by extraor- 
dinary conditions, unparalleled in the 
history of the world, the sudden and al- 
most unlimited flow f gold from Cali- 
fornia, and the application of steam to 
ocean transportation, the vicious results 
of the transfusion of Cobden’s theories 
into the American economic system, were 
for a time unseen; but when they ap- 
peared every American industry suc- 
cumbed to its deadly power. Even our 
shipping—the pride of America and the 
envy of Engl&ind—felt its corrupting in- 
fluence, and in 1855, long before the Civil 
War, began to decay. 

During both these memorable periods 
of disaster Southern influences controlled 
our national policy. John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, led the assault on North- 
ern industries terminated for a time by 
the Compromise of 1832, which provoked 
the calamities of 1837. Robert J. Walker, 
of Mississippi, an astute politician, steeped 
in the theories of Cobden and the /aissez- 
faire doctrines of English political econ- 
omy, formulated the revenue-only tariff 
of 1846, which bore fruit after many years 
in the misfortunes of 1857, It is said that 
in later years Mr. Walker lamented his 
share in this mischievous policy. 

Following speedily the calamities of 
1857, the storm which Clay, in 1882, had 
sacrificed cherished convictions to avert, 
and Webster, in 1850, had given up friends 
and then life itself to prevent, burst upon 
the nation with almost overwhelming 
power. In self-defense, and no longer 
embarrassed by opposition from the South, 
the North enacted the first of that series 
of strong protective measures which not 
only provided abundant revenues, but 
have developed our industries, increased 
our wealth, and advanced the social and 
material welfare of our whole people be- 
yond all prior experience in the history 
of mankind. 

The motives and the arguments of the 
founders of the protective system stand 
approved, and their anticipations have 
been justified by a century of results. It 
was no crumbling stone that they laid in 
the foundation of the Republican temple. 


Upon it and around it the structure has: 


expanded, till it covers a continent and 
shelters the happiest, most independent, 
most self-respecting people on the face of 
the earth. 

But the enemies of the American pro- 
tective policy are again in power. They 
assert that the ‘‘ glory, greatness and in- 
dependence of America” are not the re- 
sults of this policy. It is alleged that 
they are the spontaneous consequences 
of an unlimited area of fertile land which 
has yielded its wealth to persistent in- 
dustry ; that the barriers which obstruct 
free competition with other nations might 
safely be leveled down, and that they 
should be retained and adjusted only for 
the purpose of securing-an adequate na- 
tional revenue. 

The advocates of these views repudiate 
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the testimony of history, which. proves 
that no agricultural people has ever 
achieved greatness. They close their 
eyes to the testimony of our Revolution- 
ary fathers, as quoted by Mr. Choate and 
as repeated substantially by Jefferson 
and Jackson: ‘Let us turn our attention 
to manufactures and the staples of our 
country will soon return to their proper 
value; for we have already glutted every 
foreign market.” They forget that a 
foreign market is impossible for a large 
part of our farm products, and very lim- 
ited for the remainder. They do not con- 
sider that if we did not produce for our- 
selves the manufactured commodities 
we require, we should as a people be con- 
fined to the plainest and most indispensa- 
ble necessarics of life; for the reason 
that our power to buy from foreign na- 
tions would be circumscribed by their 
demand for our productions, and that to 
export more would involve underselling 
the cheapest market and the cheapest 
labor in the world. 

If it is claimed that manufacturers 
might have grown spontaneously—with- 
out encouragement—we have the testi- 
mony of Clay that no nation in the his- 
tory of the world has ever become suc- 
cessful in manufactures without Protec: 
tion. We have also the incontrovertible 
fact that one result of the abundance 
and fertility of our land is to prevent 
men from embarking in the uncertain 
enterprises of manufacture unless pro- 
tected from the competition of nations 
wherethe industries have already been 
established and where the exhaustion of 
the land and inherited usages have made 
labor cheap. 

It is clear that the grand result of our 
protective system could not have been 
spontaneous. But let us consider the 
operation of the laws which*have pro- 
duced it. 

The primary effect of Protection is to 
stimulate the production of the protected 
articles by the assurance of a profitable 
demand. This is followed by competition 
for labor—higher wages—and a broader 
market for everything which contributes 
to the protected industry, including the 
products of the soil. An aetive inter- 
change of commodities is developed 
where before trade was stagnant because 
all were engaged in the same pursuit. An 
active interchange of products is attended 
with profits, and increased power to sat- 
isfy personal wants. The community, in 
other words, becomes prosperous. 

The operation of the law proceeds fur- 
ther. It augments the aggregate and va- 
riety of home productions, and dimin- 
ishes our demand for similar productions 
in other countries. Prices in forcign 
countries necessarily decline, and react 
upor our home prices, which follow the 
decline within the limits of Protection— 
till our market is fully supplied—and 
then below the limits of Protection. The 
law that provokes production here is not 
confined in its effects to the benefits it 
affords to our own people. Its influence 
embraces all mankind. The history of 
sugar manufactures within recent years 
illustrates the operation of Protection. 
Encouraged by duties and bounties, Ger- 
many increased her beet-sugar product 
until it exceeded in amount the product 
of the cane-sugar countries. This double 
supply diminished the price one-half, for 
the advantage of all nations. 

How, then, does Protection pretect, if it 
resultsin lower prices? The answer is, 
that cost of production does not depend 
so much upon the details of wages and 
supplies as upon the volume of the prod- 
uct. This is true of all business. The 
banker’s commission of one-eighth per 
cent. is more profitable than the one hun- 
dred per cent. of the retail druggist. The 
distribution of certain important elements 
of cost over a large volume of production 
cheapens the aggregate cost. Other ad- 
vantages come from a greater division of 
labor, and more efficient work when the 
volume of work is increased. Hence it is 
that Protection is most beneficial when 
applied to the manufacture of the neces- 
saries of life—the things in most general 
use—required in the largest quantities, 
It is impossible, as we have said before, 
that such things should be supplied in ad- 





equate quantities from abroad. They 
must be made at home, and the only way 
to make them abundantly and cheaply is 
by the persistent development of home 
industries. The apparent inconsistency 
of high wages and low prices is thus ex- 
plained, and we see why it is that manu- 
factured commodities in most general use 
have for many years steadily fallen in 
price while wages, and those articles, the 
production of which cannot be arbitra- 
rily increased—provisions and staple farm 
products—have, insympathy with wages, 
steadily advanced in price. 

The protective system has the advan- 
tage of encouraging the healthy growth 
of agriculture, and of supplying abun- 
dantly the manufactured commodities we 
need and which otherwise we could have 
but sparingly. Jt also provides manufac- 
tured comimodities in general use at 
prices steadily growing cheaper, without 
decreasing wages and even increasing 
them. 

These conditions advauce the prosperity 
of the nation. They alone might suffice 
to account for the wonderful growth of 
this nation under our protective policy. 
But another still more fruitful advantage 
of this policy may be found in the fact 
shown by the census, that Jabor when ap- 
plied to manufactures is many fold more 
proc ¢gtjve than in agriculture, due to 
the larger utilization in manufactures of 
steam and water power as productive 
forces. The seven millions of farmers of 
this country, in 1879, produced at high 
prices about three billions of dollars in 
value; while about three millions of 
manufacturers at the same time pro- 
duced more than five billions of dollars 
in value. 

The importance of this fact becomes 
evident when it is considered that the 
total production of the nation is substan- 
tially its only source of wealth. It is the 
fund from which all our people derive 
their sustenance and their savings. The 
larger it is the more they have and the 
more they enjoy. By the force of com- 
petition no man can permanently secure 
for bimself more than the share which 
his labor, his talents and his contribution 
to the result entitle him to. It is ulti- 
mately divided equitably among the 
producers. 

Hence the importance of promoting 
the growth of manufactures by laws re- 
stricting competition from nations in 
producing under inferior conditions, as to 
wages, or superior conditions as to other 
elements of cost of production. 

Herein, also, will be found one essential 
and indispensable cause of the wonderful 
progress of this nation in wealth, power, 
and all the characteristics of high civiliza- 
tion. 

The conclusion is inevitable. The great 
men who won our national independence 
achieved no less imperishable honor in 
marking out our pathway to industrial 
independence and national greatness. 
Political economy was in that day a more 
general subject of thought and discussion 
than it isinour time. It was an age of 
protound, original thought. No one can 
read the essays, debates and State papers 
of the founders of our Government and 
not be deeply impressed with the breadth 
of their researches, the clearness of their 
reflections and the validity of their con- 
clusions. Of this no higher evidence can be 
adduced than that which is furnished by 
the social and material development of 
the United States under the policy of 
Protection which they inaugurated and 
maintained, 
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It is affirmed that in the course of his 
illness, up tothe middle of the month of 
June, General Sheridan actually died once 
but was brought to life again by the skill 
of his physicians, It was on the afternoon 
of Thursday, June 7th. There was a con- 
vulsion; then no pulse, no respiration. 
The jaw had dropped, the eyes were wide 
open and glazed and the hands were as cold 
as ice. Father Chapelle turned from the 
bedside and said: ‘“‘ All is over,” and then 


passed sadly fromtheroom. Mrs. Sheridan 
sobbed in prayer for the dead hero’s final 
rest. Suddenly Dr. O’Reilly discovered 
that the heart began to beat after five 
minutes of inaction, the proper aids were 
applied, and the General gradually came 
back to consciousness and existence, 
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THE Tariff problem which is now before 
the people of the United States is conceded 
to be most difficult and complex. There 
is an inherent difficulty in so levying 
taxes that they will bear with absolute 
justice upon all tax-payers. But when 
to this original difficulty is added the 
multitude of abnormal conditions conse- 
quent upon a long period of excessively 
high duties, the complexity of the prob- 
lem becomestruly formidable. The busi- 
ness of the country has adapted itself to 
these conditions. Trade flows within the 
artificial barriers which have been con- 
structed. The channels are nfrrow, in 
some directions they are choked; but 
nevertheless trade as a whole goes on, 
the general prosperity is not destroyed. 

Now exactly what results will follow 
the taking away of barriers which have 
existed so long, it is most difficult to fore- 
see. Undoubtedly some kinds of busi- 
ness will suffer if a sweeping and entire 
change is made at once. Those who have 
made large investments under the system 
of high duties, as, for instance, in the 
iron industry, claim with a good show of 
reason that the Government ought not 
suddenly so to change its policy as to 
destroy their property. You admit, they 
say. that injury may be inflicted on some 
kinds of business, that some injustice 
may be done; why make any change at 
all? We are prosperous now; the country 
thrives; do not change the conditions, you 
may destroy its thrift. 

The argument for letting well enough 
alone is a good one. It is not the less 
valid because it is old. If it was strictly 
applicable to the present case there 
would be nothing more tosay. But there 
are twocircumstances which show most 
clearly that it is not applicable. The 
first is that the Government is collecting 
more revenue than it needs. This sur- 
plus is taken unnecessarily from the pock- 
ets of the people, where it would minis- 
ter to their comfort and happiness, and is 
transferred to the vaults of the public 
treasury where it is a source of real dan- 
ger. By variousexpedients the Treasury 
Department has so far prevented any 
serious harm; but the danger is increas- 
ing from year to year, and a remedy 
which shall remove the cause of the dan- 
ger, by preventing the accumulation of 
this unnecessary surplus, is imperatively 
demanded. 

This first reason for a change lies on 
the surface. It is apparent on the slight- 
est examination. The second lies deeper. 
It is found in the growing dissatisfaction 
which prevails among the workers of our 
country. 

This isa very grave matter. What is 
the meaning of the continual struggles 
between the employers and the em- 
ployed? Why these constant strikes and 
lockouts? Why these combinations and 
boycotts? Why these threatenings of 
murder and dynamite? All these things 
are but the symptoms and indications of 
a widespread and growing dissatisfaction 
which pervades the mass of those whose 
labor is the foundation and the source of 
all our prosperity. In view of this dis- 
satisfaction and its outcome, can the state 
of affairs be accurately described as ‘*‘ well 
enough”? No generalities about our 
“rapid development,” our ‘vast re- 
sources,” our ‘‘ unexampled prosperity,” 
can blink this question out of sight, or 
can give it an affirmative answer, 

It has been flippantly said that ‘‘a sur- 
plus is better than a deficit.” This may 
be true, but the intimation conveyed by 
the remark that a surplus is not a source 
of danger is false. It isa falsehood sug- 
gested under the cover of a truth, a pe- 
culiarly contemptible variety of deceit 
which needs only to be looked at to be 
discovered. The surplus remains a men- 
ace to the stability of business and to’po- 
litical morality. 

So, also, the cause of labor troubles has 
been said to be the greed of capitalists, 
combined with the tendency to grumble 
inherent in human nature. 

Such attempts at explanation do not 
touch the real problem. Has human na- 
ture changed within the last forty years? 





If not, why should the relations between 
capital and labor be more antagonistic 
now than formerly ? 

It will not be disputed that all taxes 
must be paid out of the yearly ‘product 
of labor. From the nature of the case 
they cannot be paid out of capital. If 
taxes were paid out of capital, capital 
instead of increasing would diminish, 
and in time would cease to exist. The 
fact is that labor must so employ capital, 
that every year new wealth shall be pro- 
duced. Out of this new wealth taxes 
must be paid as well as the cost of pro- 
duction. - Taxes are, in fact, a part of the 
cost of production. To pay its expenses 
some portion of this new wealth must be 
taken by the Government; but every dol- 
lar which it takes diminishes the re- 
mainder which will go to the laborers. 
The Government has been collecting out 
of this new wealth a hundred millions of 
dollars a year more than it required. It 
is certain the labor of the country must 
feel such a drain. It is still more certain 
that this money, if left_in the hands of 
those who earn it, will be a benefit to 
them, and will have a tendency to pre- 
vent dissatisfaction. A hundred millions 
added to the final balance of new wealth 
which is available for the payment of 
labor is an item which cannot be de- 
spised. 

Confine the question to this hundred 
millions. Leave out of sight the much 
larger sum which our system of taxation 
compels the consumers of the country to 
pay in the increased price of articles not 
imported. There is great difficulty in es- 
timating this latter sum, and in determin- 
ing just where the burden falls. It isasum 
made up of additions to cost of home prod- 
ucts. A portion of this increase in cost 
is an increase in the wages of labor. So 
far as thelaborer actually gets this increase 
there is an offset to the advance he has to 
pay on the products he consumes. It is, 
therefore, unsafe to say that if this sum 
could be remitted the laborers would be 
better off by the whole amount. Possibly 
in the long run they would be better off, 
but in the overturning of present produc- 
tive industries. and the establishment of 
new methods of obtaining a livelihood, 
there would be, no doubt, much suffer-_ 
ing. 

Leaving, then, this debatable ground, 
the problem is, how shall taxation be re- 
duced so as to avoid taking this hundred 
millions a year out of the pockets of pro- 
ducers? There is no room for question 
here. The Government does not need the 
money. The productive industry of the 
country does need it. Inthe coffers of the 
public Treasury itis a source of danger. In 
the pockets of the people it would be a 
means of inereasing their prosperity and 
happinsss. It is certain that taxation 
must be reduced. 

Our revenue is derived from duties on 
imports, and from internal taxes. It is 
collected almost wholly by indirect taxa- 
tion. The principal internal taxes are lev- 
ied upon whisky and tobacco. The import 
duties are imposed upon articles brought 
into the country for consumption, so that 
all the taxes which flow into the Treasury 
of the United States come directly from 
the consumers. The great consumers are 
the laborers of the country and their fam- 
ilies. Itis their productive power which 
enables them to consume, and thus 

hrough the consumers we reach the same 

result before stated that the taxes are 
paid out of the current product of labor. 
The burden bears most heavily upon the 
laborers; how shall we lighten it? 

So far we have looked upon consumers 
and producers as homogeneous classes. 
This is far from the fact. There are great 
differences and inequalities among them. 
Some by constant toil can only secure the 
bare necessaries of life, others command 
its comforts, and still others its luxuries. 

In our efforts to lighten the burden of 
taxation is it not plain that we should re- 
lieve first those upon whom it presses 
hardest? No one can seriously doubt the 
propriety of this course. The proposal to 
take the taxes off of whisky and tobacco, 
while food and clothing remain taxed, 
will not bear a candid scrutiny. 

We are then compelled to examine 
what duties can be taken off of imports. 
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On looking at the list we find that out of 
$117,663,000 of duties collected in 1887, 
there was collected on sugar $56,515,000, 
and on wool and woolens $29,256,000. These 
two items alone, asingle article of food 
and one kind of clothing, pay nearly 
three-quarters of all the tariff duties col- 
lected. Tospeak accurately, they paid 
in 1887, a little over 73 percent. of all 
the tariff taxation. This, then, would 
seem to be a good place to begin to re- 
duce. 

But it is urged that the sugar industry 
will be destroyed. On this point I do 
not feel qualified to speak. If this indus- 
try can make out that it has a valid 
claim, let the Government pay it. The 
people can well afford to buy up the sugar 
plantations, or pay to their owners a lib- 
eral bounty in order to get rid of the 
heavy tax which is now so burdensome. 

It has been claimed that the Tariff is 
paid by the foreigner for the privilege of 
selling his goods in this country. But I 
have never heard this claim made with 
reference to the sugar duties. The addi- 
tion to price which is paid by the consum- 
er is in thiscase too plain. Instances can 
be found where the foreign manufacturer 
has been compelled to sell in this country 
for less than in hisown. In such cases 
the consumer here, apparently, pays only 
apartofthe duty. I say apparently, for 
the reasons which induce the foreigner 
to be satisfied with a lower net price here 
than he obtains at home might exist if 
there were no duty. But in any case if 
the price is raised at all by the duty the 
consumer pays a tax measured by that 
advance. The fact is the price is always 
raised. Until an imported article can be 
found, the price of which is not increased 
by the duty, the theory that the foreigner 
pays the tax does not deserve attention. 

The cases in which the consumer pays 
only a portion of the tax on the importa- 
tion of a foreign article may be offset by 
those in which we export the protected 
article, and the producers in this country 
make its price here higher than they do 
abroad. This has been notably the case 
with copper. Because of our rich mines 
the rest of the world gets cheap copper. 
Because of the Tariff, our own people buy 
it dear. 

The usual and general effect of the Tariff 
is to advance prices, and the conclusion 
cannot be avoided that the Tariff is a tax 
on consumption which the consumers 
pay. 

It will be, however, a great mistake to 
suppose that the selling price of an article 
can be calculated by asimple arithmetical 
process from the elements of cost of pro- 
duction and the tariff tax. Nothing is 
more difficult to predict than price. The 
best judges fail to forecast the market. 
In its last analysis price depends on the 
ability of the consumer to satisfy his 
wants. An article may be very desirable, 
thousands of people may want it, but if 
the price is beyond their means it will re- 
main unsold. When the price is re- 
duced so that the would-be consumers 
are able to pay, it will enter into con- 
sumption, 

Passing now to the tariff on wool and 
woolens, the failure to observe the fact 
that price depends on the ability of con- 
sumers, and cannot be raised arbitrarily, 
led to the grave mistake made in the 
Tariff of 1867. The wool growers and 
wool manufacturers met together; they 
agreed to put up the price of wool and 
correspondingly advance the price of 
goods. This was found to be impossible, 
The advanced prices on goods could not 
be obtained. Consumers were not able 
to pay them, Consequently manufactur- 
ers could not pay the expected advance on 
wool. Manufacturers did not flourish,the 
wool market was depressed, wool growers 
were discouraged,sheep were slaughtered, 
and a most remarkable decrease in the pro- 
duction of wool followed. Inthe great 
wool-growing states east of the Mississip- 
pi River, the decrease in number of sheep 
in the ten years following the enactment 
of the Tariff of 1867 was over one half. 
During this time the cheap lands of Texas 
and California came to the rescue of wool 
growing. The increase in these new 
fields was very great. Butin spite of this 
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whole United States fell from 177,000,- 
000 pounds in 1868 to 146,000,000 in 1871. 
Not till 1874, six years after the full 
effect of the Tariff of 1867 was felt, did 
the wool clip recover. In that year 
(1874) it got back to its former dimen- 
sions, and was 178,000,000 pounds. As, 
however, the better wools, grown east of 
the Mississippi, were replaced by the 
heavy, unwashed wools of Texas and 
California, itis probable that in actual 
clean wool the clip of 1874 was not equal 
to that of 1868. 

In view of these facts,which are matter 
of history and record, it is impossible to 
believe that the Tariff of 1867 fostered or 
promoted the growth of wool. No such 
effect followed the passage of that tariff 
act. 

An argument has been made to show 
that the bad effects which followed the 
Tariff of 1867 must not be attributed to 
that Tariff. Various causes are assigned. 
The unnatural stimulus to manufactures 
during the War, the quantities of clothing 
sold by the Government, the competition 
of cheap Western lands with the old wool- 
growing states, and similar reasons, have 
been given for the depression in wool- 
growing and wool-mauufacturing which 
actually existed. But these are all busi- 
ness conditions, in view of which the 
Tariff was enacted. It was advocated and 
passed as a measure which would insure 
prosperity to the wool-grower. In the 
convention at Syracuse which framed 
the schedule, it was boldly prophesied by 
one man that it would fail; he was over- 
ruled. Now after this prophecy is seen 
to have been fulfilled, no explanation can 
explain away the fact of failure. The 
explanation only succeeds in showing 
that the Tariff was impotent toovercome 
the natural conditions of trade, and that 
it did not do what it was confidently 
claimed it would do. 

An examination of the prices of domes- 
tic wool from 1826 to the present time, 
shows that they bave not varied in ac- 
cordance with the various tariffs. We 
have had high prices under low tariffs, 
and we have had low prices under high 
tariffs. The prosperity of the wool-man- 
ufacturers has controlled the price of 
wool, not the Tariff. In fact the best 
prices obtained for domestic wool at any 
time in the last forty years, if we omit 
the wool-famine of 1872, were obtained 
in the four years of almost free trade in 
wool, 1857 to 1860 inclusive. 

Looking at the matter, then, in the 
light of experience, and finding that the 
tariff on wool has not benefited the wool- 
grower, there appears no reason why it 
should not be repealed. 

This repeal would benefit the wool 
manufacturer, for while the duty has not 
forced up the price of domestic wool, it 
of course does increase the price of 
foreign wools, which we must import. 
Wool is of many kinds. George William 
Bond, in preparing type samples for the 
Government, was obliged to classify over 
one hundred different varieties. Success 
in wool manufacturing is largely de- 
pendent on skill in selecting the sort of 
wool which is best adapted to the fabric 
to be made. The wool required for many 
fabrics is not grown in this country, and 
cannot be. Climate and soil effect varia- 
tions in the character of wool. That 
these differences are great is shown by 
the fact that this very year Australian 
wool has sold in Boston at near eighty 
cents per scoured pound, when Ohio wool 
could be bought for about sixty. Manu- 
facturers must have the Australian or 
stop making the goods which require its 
use. Removing the duty on wool will 
permit the manufaturer a free selection 
in the world’s market. He could buy 
those wools which will best answer his 
purpose to work with, and supplement 
our home-grown wool, and if he could 
thus get the foreign part of his raw 
material for a large percentage less than 
he now pays, he could afford to paya 
higher price for his domestic wool, With 
no duty he could easily secure a decrease 
of twenty-five per cent. to forty per cent. 
The decrease in cost of the foreign stock 
would inevitably be followed by ability 
to produce the goods at lower prices, 
then would follow increased sales, then 





larger product of goods, then greater de- 
mand for the domestic wool necessary, 


and then higher price for the domestic } 


wool. Wool growers would be benefited, 
and manufacturers would be benefited, 
for they would be doing a larger busi- 
ness with probably more profit. Con- 
sumers would be benefited, for the goods 
would be delivered to them at lower 
prices. 

These and other considerations which 
I have not space to mention have con- 
vinced me that everybody interested 
would be benefited by the abolition of 
the duty on wool and the lowering of the 
duty on woolens. 

I have only mentioned two duties which 
a true tariff reform would change. But 
in these examples I desire to indicate the 
method which I believe should be fol- 
lowed. It is the method dictated by ex- 
perience. The actual conditions in each 
case must be examined. Then let the 
tariff tax be removed where it is possible. 
Where it cannot be removed, let it be 
retained or modified as justice may de- 
mand. I recognize no right in any busi- 
ness to be protected by a tax for its own 
good. Unless it can be shown there is a 
public benefit, such a tax would be un- 
just. It may be, however, that the acts 
of the Government have created certain 
vested rights. If so these should be re- 
spected, but it will be well to inquire how 
far they are imagivary. 

At all events there is ample room to 
reform the Tariff not only in the two par- 
ticularsI have mentioned, but in many 
other directions. I trust that under the 
guidance of some party in the near future 
this will be done. 

PEACEDALE, R. I. 
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THERE is one subject, and a very impor- 
tant one, on which we are no longer left 
in doubt regarding the new Roman Cath- 
olic University. For the present it is only 
to ‘* teach” theology. To ordinary beings 
this seems somewhat absurd; but the 
Roman Catholic Church, in some of its 
late decrees, is nothing 1f not contradic- 
tory, and thinking men hearing of new 
dogmatic, moral and theological contro- 
versies, ask themselves, some in fear and 
some in grievous distress, ‘‘ What next?” 
As the distinguished and learned prel- 
ate who has been divinely appointed 
President over the destinies of tie Uni- 
versity has said it in the August number 
of The Catholic World, there can be no 
further question on the subject. 

In the mean time what is the object? 
What work is to be done in this Universi- 
ty where ‘‘ teaching ” will be conspicuous 
by its absence? A great many compli- 
ments are paid to the Bishop of Peoria 
for having ‘broken the ground,” and 
now we shall say a word of the inner 
workings of the institution. He ceitainly 
** broke ground,” and he did a great deal 
more by inducing his niece, Miss Cald- 
well, to donate the trifling sum of $3800,- 
000. 

The new episcopal Rector of this Uni- 
versity, which, like its Irish prototype, 
is established not to teach, tells about 
the.money he has got with great em- 
pressement and gratulation. He has on 
hand $700,000, he is *‘ sure” (happy man) 
of a hundred thousand more. 

The divinity building, which costs 
$175,000, is *‘ready to be paid for.” By 
this we presume that the learned prelate 
has the money in hand. There is to bea 
‘really splendid chapel,” and we know 
what a ‘‘ really splendid chapel” mears in 
a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical sense. It 
means that gold and silver and silk and 
ornaments and costly carvings and paint- 
ings and statues, to be procured from 
foreign countries, and which a king 
might envy, are to be placed in it and 
paid for, generally by the poor, and all 
for the honor and glory of Him who said: 
** Foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.” 

The Divinity department, we are told, 





is a “success.” Eight divinity chairs for 
professors who are only to teach theology, 
,and presumably for students who are to 
learn nothing else, are already provided 
for. 

There seems to he only one little diffi- 
culty, only one drawback, and this is, 
from whence the students are to come. 
But the new Rector is sanguine, as he well 
may be with all this money in hand, and 
a joyful assurance of millions more. 

The Rector says he will begin with ec- 
clesiastical students, and he says further, 
that arrangements are to be made to 
‘*stimulate” a supply of such students. 
To the ordinary mind it is quite as diffi- 
cult to understand how students can be 
“stimulated,” as it is to understand the 
use of a university which is not to teach 
anything but theology. It may be well, 
however, tosay that the student ‘‘ stimu- 
lation” scheme consists of the endowment 
of divinity scholarships ‘in perpetuity,” 
and the Rector is quite sanguine that he 
will get the institution tilled, or ‘‘ nearly 
so,” as the respective clergy of the coun- 
try will have to secure for their respect- 
ive dioceses scholarships enough, “ par- 
tially, if not fully,” to fill the institution. 
This means that the Catholic poor will be 
burdened with new demands until this 
object is attained. Yet the “ promising 
young students” who are to come when 
only ‘‘ stimulated,” are told that they 
must pay all the same, all the endow- 
ments notwithstanding. 

As a passing trifle, scarcely worth no- 
ticing, the Rector says he will require 
about $100,000 more for a divinity library 
and to commence the ‘* beautification” of 
the grounds. 

How enormous must be the wealth of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America 
we have further evidence in this remark- 
able statement. He says, for example, 
ten days’ work in the City of Philadelphia 
by the Rector of the University (himself) 
and the Archbishop of that city secured 
$96,000, and he did not go beyond the 
limit of two parishes. The reader can 
see that, as he says, ‘‘ the real resources 
of the country are as yet untouched.” 

But Bishop Keane is well aware, for no 
shrewder bishop lives, that his non-teach- 
ing and money-requiring institution is 
not popular with all his brother bishops. 
And with becoming candor, and knowing 
their dislike to the establishment of a 
university at Washington, he says : 


“It islate in the day either to make or 
answer objections to the University. The 
two main difficulties have been the feasi- 
bility of raising the necessary funds and 
the choice of the city of Washington as the 
site. Wethink that the first objection is 
amply met inthisarticle. As to the second 
an opportune and competent witness is at 
hand.” 


And then he brings, for his second 
competent witness as to the desirableness 
of Washington, the late President of 
Cornell University. It is very remark- 
able how Roman Catholic prelates, and 
even Popes, defer to Protestant opinion, 
on occasion. 

But it is whispered, indeed it is an open 
secret, that it is not altogether unneces- 
sary for Bishop Keane to fall back on the 
support of Protestant opinion as to the 
desirableness of Washington as a locality 
for the University. 

A note of disunion has even reached 
the Holy Father, and it will be a curious 
investigation for the historian of the 
future to ascertain from secret dispatches 
just how their Graces of New York and 
Baltimore, and their Lordships of Peoria 
and Richmond managed to reconcile their 
differences and to satisfy their respective 
amuitions, 

The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, 
which is the quasi organ of Cardinai 
Gibbons and Bishop Keane, in a report of 
an audience granted to the heads of the 
Roman Catholic colleges and seminaries, 
March 21st, 1888, says ‘‘ that the Catholic 
University of America was specially up- 
permost in the thoughts of the Holy 
Father's.” It is quite . wonderful 
how some writers and some bishops 
know exactly what. the Holy Father 
thiiks, and what he ought to say. ‘“ He 
spoke,” says the editor, ‘‘ with emotion” 








(as indeed he well might knowing the 
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serious differences among the American 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy). About the 
University at Washington, ‘‘ it ts my de- 
sire,” he said, ‘‘that all the bishops 
should work together with unity and 
amity. It would greatly grieve me if 
there should be any want of agreement 
in regard to it.” 

The editor of the Catholic Mirror says: 

‘* These are rousing words from the Vicar 
of Christ, and they must scatter any lurk- 
ing evidence of a hesitating doubt.”’ 


‘* Leo the XIIIth,” he continues, boldly, 
‘‘shall not be disappointed.” Which 
means that Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop 
Keane are determined to have their own 
way. So far so good; but here is the re- 
verse of the medal. The New York 
Freeman’s Journal is the paper which 
Archbishop Corrigan delights to honor, 
and it reciprocates by constant admira- 
tion of himself and his works. Its late 
editor was a power in the Church, prin- 
cipally on account of his fine gifts of sar- 
casm and utter indifference to the feel- 
ings of ecclesiastics. They were, in fact, 
terribly afraid of him, and respected him 
accordingly. 

Here is what Archbishop Corrigan’s 
organ in New York has to say of the 
Catholic University in Washington, on 
which such enormous sums of money 
have been and will be expended: ‘ The 
Catholic University,” says the Freeman’s 
Journal, ‘‘ willin a short time, perhaps, 
[!] realize the hopes of its projectors.” 

“Why Washington was chosen as the site 
remains a mystery, and why the particular 
place in which the corner-stone was laid 
should have been marked out for the great 
future edifice is a greater mystery. A more 
eligible site could easily have been found.” 

But this is of no moment to a Roman 
Catholic bishop, who has this infinite 
consolation in his difficulties, that he has 
only to will and to have, One bishop 
wills to have the University at Washing- 
ton; and altho there is one already estab- 
lished there by the Jesuits on a scale of 
splendor which is envied by our first 
American public schools, what matter, a 
bishop desires it; an obedient clergy and 
an obedient laity have but to obey. 

But another theological university is 
desir2d at New York. If Archbishop 
Corrigan is disappointed it only re- 
mains for him to have a university 
of his own, and he has sent out his 
orders for its establishment. It will cost, 
to begin with, $400,000. But what will 
you have when a prelate has only to 
speak in order to be obeyed, when he has 
no care for results, and when he can 
throw the blame of failure on others and 
take all the credit of success to himself; 
when all the share he has in making suc- 
cess is to issue an order for money on a 
patient people? 

We are told that in four years’ time 
this University in Washington will open 
its doors to lay students. The Freeman’s 
Journal, indeed, says that “it is more 
difficult to get men than to build colleges,” 
and we believe him; and with the exam- 
ple of the Dublin Catholic University be- 
fore the projectors, we might suppose this 
fact would be taken into account. But 
no; the young Rector calculates that there 
will be assembled at the national Capital 
a large body of lay students enjoying the 
advantages of ‘‘the highest education 

which can be offered by the scientists of 
the nineteenth century.” 

“The lawyer, the physician, the politi- 
cian, the merchant, the journalist, the man 

of elegant leisure, is expected here, and is 
expected to learn how to hold his own 
among men of these critical times.”’ 

Again he refers to funds and says 
the question is merely one of securing 
funds; a good many people are foolish 
enough to suppose that it will also be nec- 
essary to secure students, He says the Di- 
vinity department will need a ‘“‘grand to- 
tal ” of a million dollars, the other depart- 
ments will require asimilar amount each. 

A letter has been published lately in 
the Dublin Freeman’s Journal—a very dif- 
ferent paper from the New York paper of 
the samename. The letter is written by 
Mr. Charles Dawson, an eminent Irish 
Catholic gentleman, and the subject is the 
the sop to Cerberus; the bribe which Eng- 





ops in the shapeof endowment for their 
dying Catholic University. And this is 
what he has to say of the said university, 
that ‘ notwithstanding all Papal bene- 
dictions and commands, the Irish people 
would have nothing to do with it.” He 
says: 


“The upper class of Irish Catholics never 
gave the university a helping hand. It 
matters little to them that it was estab- 
lished by Pius the Ninth. These Catholics 
studiously absented themselves at the lay- 
ing of the foundation stone at which twen- 
ty-four bishops attended; they fled from its 
walls to those of Trinity and the godless 
colleges; these are the persons who are so 
anxious for the interference of the Holy 
See in Irish affairs.’ 


The men who went to this university 
are nationalists like Dillon, Kenny and 
Cox, the leading men of the Irish peo- 
ple. 

The moralof all this is simple—Roman 
Catholics will give their money to.endow 
Roman Catholic universities and schools, 
there are political reasons for doing so, 
but they will be very slow to go to them 
themselves or to send their children as 
students. The prestige of a Protestant 
institution will always tell. Here is an- 
other and equally important and recent 
evidence on the same subject. Mr. Ar- 
thur Cleary, also a distinguised Irish 
Catholic gentleman, at a public meeting 
has declared that when he was auditor of 
the Dublin Catholic Historical Society, 
he went to ask the late Judge O’Brien, a 
Catholic, to attend at the opening meet- 
ing, and he absolutely refused todo so, or 
to have anything to do with the Irish 
Catholic University. Later he was sent 
on an expedition by Cardinal McCabe, to 
ask the English Government to interfere 
with the Italian Government to obtain 
some favor for ecclesiastics. He 
went from one Catholic to another to get 
up petitions, and eventually had to fall 
back on Protestants for assistance. 

If Catholics were as devoted te their re- 
ligion and to their educational establish- 
ments, as might be supposed from the 
immense sums of money they donate, it 
is curious to see how carefully they avoid 
them in social or intellectual matters. 

In the June number of The Catholic 
World, New York, Bishop Keane had one 
of his many articles on his favorite sub- 
ject, and what does he prove? Simply 
that the Catholic universities of France 
have been total failures. They had money, 
they had bishops, they had the influence 
of the Holy Father; but Catholic students 
would have nothing to do with them. 

We doubt if the young Rector would 
have brought this subject forward if hehad 
not had a purpose of his own in doing so. 
He wants to show that too many universi- 
ties may be established at the same time, 
tho he admits that they were required by 
the immense population of France; one 
of these universities, he says, is ‘‘lan- 
guishing to death,” and those of Paris and 
Lyons are kept up only by heroic efforts. 
The whole article is amusing when read 
between the lines. In order to conciliate 
the other bishops, he says: ‘‘ The extent 
of our country [America], will assuredly 
call for several Catholic universities 
eventually, but that the success of one 
[his ow], must be made sure before start- 
ing others.” 

It would appear, indeed, from this 
article, that ecclesiastical students were 
the only persons to be found in the one 
French university which has proved any- 
thing like a success, 

One word more, and it isa word of very 
great importance to the American people. 
The Rector says he expects eventually to 
have Catholic laymen in his university. 
Men who are to be, lawyers, physicians, 
politicians, journalists and ‘‘men of 
elegant leisure, who are to learn how to 
hold their own among men of these criti- 
cal times.” 

Now it would not be fair to judge of 
the institutions and mental caliber of an 
enslaved race immediately after it had 
obtained freedom. But the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in America has had freedom 
and enormous wealth and every advan- 
tage for at least a quarter of a century, 
and what has been the result? 





land always offers to Irish Catholic Bish- 


Catholics in America, where the public 
press is manned by Catholic journalists; 
where politicians and bankers and 
tradesmen are of the same religion. 
What is to be said of the politicians who 
have been educated by the Catholic 
Church? What is to be said of the law- 
yers? Whatis to be said of the journal- 
ists who defend or write for its cause? 
What are the names and religion of the 
men who have plundered and robbed their 
country and the poor, some of whom are 
in jailand some of whom have fled the 
country? By whom were they educated? 
Do the people of America wish to have 
Washington. turned into another New 
York, where the votes of the country 
are openly bought and sold in the liquor 
saloons, where vice and vanity and degra- 
dation reign supreme, in the very class 
from which those students came who are 
to teach the country? 
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THE RETREAT AT KRASNOYE 
SILO. 








BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





I THINK I may safely assert that the 
word which is almost more frequently 
met with in and around St. Petersburg in 
summer than the elastic nitchevd, that 
compendium of human expression, is 


krdsnoye. Krasny means _ primarily 
‘*red”; its secondary signification is 
‘* beautiful.” Any one who has beheld a 


summer landscape in Russia dotted with 
that favorite color can easily understand 
how it acquired its secondary meaning. 
Almost every muzhik upholds the idea of 
beauty by wearing a scarlet shirt ; almost 
every woman is the happy owner of a red 
petticoat, apron, jacket or kerchief. She 
is sometimes so supremely happy as to 
possess an outfit in which scarlet, ma- 
genta and brick-color are combined. 
Evidently this isa case for the applica- 
tion to the adjective of the intensifying 
preposition pre. Amusing to say, how- 
ever, the word in this emphatic form, 
prekrasny, which* should mean “very 
red,” is never used except with the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ very beautiful.” 
But the neuter form of the adjective 
which fills railway trains, the streets, the 
very atmosphere whenever there is a uni- 
form in sight, refers not to the color, but 
is a familiar way of alluding to Krasnoye 
Sel6—beautiful village, or red village, as 
one is pleased to interpret it, according 
as one likes or dislikes soldiers and war- 
like maneuvers. I suppose Americans 
would call it Belleville or Rougeville. In 
the latter case it might suffer the unfor- 
tunate experience of Mrs. Burnett’s 
L’Argentville (which degenerated into 
Lodginville, thence into its original cog- 
nomen of Bloody Gulch) and become 
Rugville or Rogueville. For Krasnoye 
Sel6é is the great camp where, all summer 
long, live nearly twice as many soldiers 
as the United States of America contains 
within its great boundaries. And, at 
reviews, the whole of them can be seen at 
once. Naturally every ofticer or soldier 
in this part of the country finds his chief 
interest there, and Krasnoye fills the air. 
The liking of the Emperor William II 
for military matters is no secret, and I 
have a suspicion that the form which he 
felt inclined to adopt in connection with 


forced to admit. 


whole, it is undeniably. lively; and i 





Look at New York, the stronghold of 


this camp was prekrdsnoye. Atallevents 
he spent a good deal of time there during 
his recent visit to Russia, and expressed 
himself more enthusiastically about it 
than about any other thing which he saw 
here. And Idonot wonder at his praise. 
The sights furnished him there were fine; 
that, even a peace-loving,Republican was 


Krasnoye Seld is a village twenty-five 
versts from Petersburg on a branch of the 
Baltic railroad, containing many summer 
villas, some paper mills, fortunate in the 
possession of the pure water from the 
Duderhof lakes, a simple palace, in Swiss 
style, built in 1828 by the Empress Alex- 
andra Feodorovna—and soldiers. A the- 
ater adds to the gayety of the place, and 
altho the town is not beautiful, as a 


probably sees more Imperial personages, 
and more of them, than any other spot, 








Every summer there is a Review, at 
which all the Imperial family are pres- 
ent, and to which. spectators who can 
command the requisite tickets of admis- 
sion throng. On the evening preceding 
the Review there is the Retreat, which is 
even more eagerly sought, and more of a 
sight, in the way of dress and society, 
than the Review. These ceremonies usu- 
ally occur somewhat later in the season, 
but this summer the visit of the Emperor 
of Germany caused them to take place 
earlier ; or rather, a special Retreat and 
Review was arranged, since this annual 
parade will probably occur at the usual 
time. The opportunity to see the Em- 
peror was likely to be the best during his 
stay, dnd everybody was anxious to 
avail himself of it. Many had al- 
ready seen him at the Coronation festivi- 
ties and at the coming of age of the Czar- 
evitch ; but of course he would look dif- 
ferent as an Emperor and the guest of 
honor. 

I was the fortunate possessor of an in- 
vitation to stay in the camp, and I did 
not refuse it. While the Emperor Wil- 
liam and Prince Henry were visiting the 
tombs of the late Emperor and Empress 
(with what some people considered too lit- 
tle state) in the Petropaviovsk Cathedral 
of the fortress in Petersburg, I was travel- 
ing to Krasnoye Seldé through great mead- 
ows sweet with new-mown hay, through 
fragrant woods of birch and pine, through 
which tramped armed guards of the rail- 
road on their beats, past patches of the 
most varied and brilliant wild flowers— 
harebells, willow herb, and others which 
were unknown to me, all punctuated 
with the wild parsnip and other plants of 
the same family, which lent a not un- 
pleasant trace of bitterness to the almost 
too fragrant breeze. At Ligovo we took 
aboard the train a mass of musicians, in- 
cluding the gaudy Cossack trumpeters, 
who preceded the royal procession at the 
Review on the next day. Signs of camp 
life began to appear—tents, turf barracks 
with stone corners and strong wooden 
window-frames, gleaming white and 
deeply sunken amid the green. At last 
the great camp came into view on the 
left—a long line of square, snowy tents, 
stretching away for several versts at the 
edge of a wide plain, and ending appar- 
ently at Duderhof Hill, then more earthen 
barracks, then the station with an amaz-_ 
ing array of drosky drivers; and uni- 
forms poured from the train in bewilder- 
ing variety, like a gathering of the clans. 
My driver, who was evidently a stran- 
ger like myself, and who had probably 
driven from Petersburg to win a golden 
harvest, took me a roundabout trip, 
through meadows where picturesque 
women were making hay (the men being 
otherwise engaged in Krasnoye), through 
shady groves, and finally landed me at 
my destination, casting the blame of his 
ignorance on me and demanding double 
fare. I mentiou this item because, about 
ten minutes after my arrival, a priest 
came in, his breast well covered with or- 
ders, the black and orange ribbon of the 
Order of St. George round his neck, in 
addition to his cross and chain, and a 
general air of alertness and vigor which 
convinced one that his decorations had 
been won in the wars. His first question, 
after shaking hands and making the cus- 
tomary inquiry as to how I liked Russia 
and the Russians, was: ‘‘And do the 
Russians cheat you?” 

‘“‘ Of course,” I said; ‘‘ human nature is 
the same here as in America. The drosky 
men, for instance—do you get cheated, 
batiushka #** 

‘‘Horribly! horribly!” he exclaimed, 
throwing out his hands with so much 
energy that my hostess and I broke into 
a laugh, in which he was forced to join. 

The uncertainty as to the hours of the 
various events during the Emperor's 
stay had caused my friends to telegraph 
me to be on hand by two o'clock. But 
by the time I arrived it was known that 
the royal party would come at7 P. M., 
and that the Zarya would take place at 
nine o’clock (Zarya literally’ means 
t | “redness of the sky,” either at evening 
or morning. Technically, it means the 
Retreat, and is also applied to this whole 
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lar). It was said that the procession 
would pass along the road in front of our 
windows, or along another road at a short 
distance away; no one knew which would 
be selected, and there was nothing to be 
done but to wait for dinner and develop- 
ments. On the opposite side of the road 
the soldiers were decorating their bar- 
racks, on the chance of the procession 
passing, with heavy festoons and wreaths 
of oak leaves and yellow flowers, while 
om the ground they placed sheaves of 
broad-leaved swamp-grass, crossed with 
the effect of palm-branches. The gym- 
nastic apparatus placed for their amuse- 
ment, in front of the barracks, stood un- 
used. From the balcony, fragrant with 
heliotrope, mignonette and stocks, the 
eye glanced on the right over the vast 
plain where the reviews are held, and two 
or three versts away, from amid the heat- 
haze and the dust raised by occasional 
detachments of cossacks or other cavalry, 
rose dimly the vdlik or mound of turf, 
crowned with a tent, where the Imperial 
family would stand at the review on the 
morrow, and in which they would after- 
ward breakfast. On the left, across a 
valley in which gleawed a line of water, 
lay another plain, with a long line of 
tents in groups, and the wooded Duder- 
hof Hill, covered with villas and villages, 
where the Grand Duke Vladimir has a 
palace. This was the great camp where 
the ceremony of the Retreat was to take 
place that evening. The weoden bar- 
racks close at hand, I will mention, were 
recently constructed, on the Emperor’s 
opinion that they would be more healthy 
for the soldiers than tents. In fact, out 
of the five hundred soldiers in hospital, 
with divers complaints, a great many are 
suffering from maladies directly traceable 
to tent life. The vast ant hill swarmed 
quietly but diligently, detachments of 
men marched or galloped by, all objects 
of the greatest interest to an American 
who sees no uniforms at home in any 
variety except when the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery furnishes homeo- 
pathic specimens once a year. 

At last dinner was announced, and we 
proceeded to a side table to eat our za- 
kiska, or preliminary bite of black bread, 
raw salt fish, potted lobster, cheese, etc., 
by way of whetting our appetites. Here 
I came~across a novelty in the way of 
uguid zakiiska, which is worthy of espe- 
cial mention—orarge vodka, Ordinary 
vodka, white and clear as water, and 
stronger than any word in the dictionary 
or out of it, is not to my taste. Sweet 
vodka is rather good. Many of the fruit 
liquors are capital. I try all that is 
offered me, on traveler’s principles. But 
I never felt so distinctly as tho I had 
stepped into one of Gogol’s tales full of 
marvelous dishes and liquors—‘‘ The Old- 
Fashioned Farmers,” for example—as I 
did when I tested that vedka. Of a clear, 
yellowish-green hue, like a deep aqua 
marine, strong, a little bitter and deli- 
cious—such is the orange vodka, which is 
prepared only by the military apothecary 
at Krasnoye Sel6. The inventor is dead, 
but his processremains, and the Emperor 
and Grand Duke Vladimir get their sup- 
plies each year from this source. The 
quality varies—like a woman’s batch of 
bread—but this season it is good. Grand 
Duke Viadimir had tested that particular 
vodka just before my arrival, and had pro- 
nounced it, in his brisk military way: 
** Pr’v’ skhdno!”’ (Capital!) dropping out the 
vowels in his approbation. Iam notfond 
of liquors, but I scarcely agree with the 
Grand Duke. I begged for a camp-stool 
at dinner, to be in keeping with the place, 
and the meal passed off merrily, with in- 
terludes of flights to the balcony to watch 
proceedings, some of which flights nearly 
upset the orderly and the dishes when a 
band of music or cavalry was the attrac- 
tion. After dinner, more waiting. 

Carriages began to pass toward the 
great camp, the occupants evidently be- 
ing determined to secure front places; 
the dark masses of troops began to make 
their appearance on the great plain and 
line the road; bright blue gendarmes 
dashed by, and the officers whu passed in- 
creased in brilliancy of gold, color and or- 
der decoration. At last, to our delight, the 
hussars halted in front of us, and placed 





themselves on both sides of the road, at 
arms’ length apart. This meant that the Im- 
perial procession was coming by that road, 
without a shadow of doubt. Our officers 
changed their cool, white linen coats 
(kitel) for cloth, with all the decorations 
and ribbons which they could muster; we 
donned our bonnets, preparatory to set- 
ting out for the scene of the ceremony as 
soon as the procession should have passed, 
and took up our stations on the balcony or 
the grass close to the hussars, Things grew 
livelier each minute. Prince Alexander of 
Oldenburg galloped up and down with his 
suite to see that the guard lines were kept 
in order; the sergeants inspected each man, 
straightened the points of his collar, and 
settled his chin as tho a hair’s breadth of 
difference meant disgrace. A cry passed 
along the line: ‘‘ A general!’ Round went 
the chins, up went the hands in salute, 
then the sergeant pursued his fruitless 
task. Sometimes the general said: ‘‘ Zdo- 
rovye rebiiata!” literally, ‘‘ Health, chil- 
dren!” and the response rang out, appar- 
ently *‘’Rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah!”’ In reality 
it was: ‘*We wish your Excellency 
health!” and the chins became hopeless- 
ly disarranged. The regimental chorus 
struck up their soldiers’ songs—senti- 
mental, melancholy, comic—to beguile the 
time, and at last. in answer to the word 
of command, each man completed his 
toilet by drawing on a fresh pair of white 
gloves. A squad of soldiers passed 
hastily up the line, armed with shovels 
and barrows of sand. to make the road 
perfectly fresh for the royal procession, 
and we heard a distant hurrah. The sol- 
diers ceased singing, and put their hands 
to their caps, the hurrahs grew louder and 
nearer, and the Emperors approached. 

The two Emperors, the Empress and 
Prince Henry of Prussia had been met at 
the railway station, at seven o’clock, by 
the Queen of Greece, the Grand Duch- 
esses, Marie Pavlovna (wife of Grand Duke 
Viadimir), Elizaveter Feoderovna (Ser- 
giei), Alexandra Josifovna (Konstantin 
Nikolaevitch), Elizaveter Maveikievna 
(Konstantin Konstantinovitch), Olga 
Feodorovna (Mikhail Nikolaevitch), Prin- 
cess Evgenia Maximilianovna (Olden- 
burg), Ekaternia Mikhailovna (Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz) and her daughter, Princess 
Elena Georgievna. There also waited 
the suite of the Emperor of Russia, Field 
Marshals Grand Dukes Nikolai and Mik- 
hail Nikolaevitch, the Minister of War, 
Prince Alexander of Oldenburg, the Ger- 
man, Danish and Turkish ambassadors, 
the military agents and officers in the 
suite of the Emperor of Germany, among 
them Count Herbert Bismarck, ali on 
horseback. The guard of honor and the 
musicians were from the 85th Vyborg in- 
fantry regiment, of which Emperor Wil- 
liam is the chief. After the Emperor of 
Russia had introduced several officers, 
including the Colonel of the Vyborg regi- 
ment, te the German Emperor, the latter 
received the report, greeted his men of 
the guard of honor in Russian, was duly 
answered and heard the German hymn; 
and after other details of ceremony, the 
procession started. 

As I beheld it first, between the lines 
of hussars of the Body Guard, in their 
yellow-laced scarlet jackets, it was bril- 
liant. First rode Adjutant-General Rich- 
ter; after him, in an open carriage har- 
nessed with four white horses, in pairs, 
ridden by postilions in white breeches, 
and gold-laced black jackets and caps, 
came the Empress, dressed in white, with 
a green tulle bonnet trimmed with olive 
ribbon, and yellow and white daisies. 
Beside her sat the Grand Duchess Vladi- 
mir, in white, with a white satin mantle 
stiff with gold embroidery. Who the 
Grand Duchesses were on the seat oppo- 
site them, I had not the time tosee. On 
the high front seat sat the Grand Duchess 
Sergius and the Emperor’s eldest daughter, 
Grand Duchess Ksenia Alexandrovna. 
On the fourth seat at the rear, behind the 
Empress, with their backs to the horses, 
sat some tiny Grand Dukes, rather dis- 
guised for me by their uniforms, but I 
think they were the Emperor’s third son, 
Grand Duke Mikhail, and the sons of the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. The Emperors 
followed. In the middle rode Emperor 
William in the uniform of a Russian 








General with the shoulder-straps of a 
Major-General. On his right, and almost 
too far in advance, rode his brother, 
Prince Henry, in the uniform of a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 33d Iziumsky regi- 
ment of dragoons. This uniform, by the 
way, was made in one night, and, to- 
gether with a couple of orderlies drilled 
in the same space of time, was presented 
t? him with his appointment. On the 
left of the Emperor William rode the 
Emperor Alexander, in. the uniform of 
the Preobrazhensky (Transfiguration) reg- 
iment of the guards; he left the 
responses to the salutes of the army 
to the German Emperor, as the chief per- 
sonage. They were attended by a small 
body of important persons, and followed 
by another long carriage, like the Em- 
press’s, but drawn by black horses. By 
the way, Iam told that one name for this 
sort of carriage is an Amerikanka, onthe 
lucus a nonlucendo principle, I presume; 
and a fit returnit is for the way we mis- 
name our sleighs, Russian in America. 
Possibly the name is derived from its 
showy character. Filled with Grand 
Duchesses dressed in white, with touches 
of gold and color here and there, it is 
certainly a very effective equipage. 

The second carriage held more Grand 
Duchesses, and the procession was clcsed 
by a numerous and brilliant suite, in ev- 
ery variety of uniform. As soon as the 
party had passed, we all made a dash for 
our Carriages, as we had acouple of versts 
to ride to the place where the ceremony 
of the Retreat was to take place. The 
Imperial procession pursued its way, 
making the round of the camp between 
lines of soldiers. Our object was to reach 
the stdvka, or tent, before them. 

Shall I ever forget the curious equi- 
pages which I beheld that evening,and the 
whole scene? Descending into the valley 
through freshly mown meadows, and 
groves of birches and evergreens, we be- 
gan the ascent on the other side. Upa 
dusty road, over a treeless, dark green 
plain, beneath the nearly level rays of a 
sun which was still an hour above the 
horizon, we made our way to the Great 
Camp. Here we passed a springless, post- 
ing telyéga, a sort of overgrown bread- 
tray on wheels, where the occupant’s legs 
curl up on the shallow bottom, appar- 
ently drawn by a lineal descendant of 
Rosinante. Again there dashed past usa 
calash harnessed to a troika, three horses 


abreast, the middle one trotting with 


head held high beneath a gayly-painted 
arch, the side horses galloping with bells 
jingling, manes braided for a couple of 
inches with ribbons, their heavy, clatter- 
ing harness plated with metal in fancy 
devices, and with superfluous plated 
leather pendants to match, terminating 
in a colored tassel, swinging at their 
sides. On the box sat a yamtschik (a post 
boy; the name for the driver of a troika), 
his coat like the coats of other coachmen, 
but extending only to his knees, his belt a 
sash, generally magenta, tied in front and 
with the ends draped on each side, aclose 
round cap, always too small, in appear- 
ance, perched upon his square-cut, bushy 
locks, with a villainous cant forward, and 
adorned with a circle cf the eyes of pea- 
cock’s feathers, which always seem to 
need a brush and comb, and sometimes 
with a steel buckle and a lattice-work of 
red and blue ribbons besides. The next 
on the list was a private drosky, or a 
public drosky (price fifteen dollars for 
the evening), or a long linéika, with seats 
for ten, back to back in two rows, lined 
with dark green, with the Imperial crown 
on the drapery of the box, driven by a 
yamtschik, and harnessed with four fine 
horses abreast (to carry the royal lackeys), 
or a big landau drawn also by four horses 
abreast, the outside horses always spread- 
ing out like a fan and galloping sideways 
as ina troika. Officers and their wives 
on foot, officers mounted, the gendarmes 
of the guard in bright blue, on horseback, 
a glint of gold and masses of color on 
every side. We showed our ticket totwo 
gendarmes; the third forgot to demand 
it, being wholly engrossed in chasing 
back a Finn in a country cart. Horse, 
man and cart were of the hue of the road, 
and how he had penetrated so far was a 
mystery. 





We alighted, and after a final inspection 
of our ticket, we were admitted to the in- 
closure, close to the royal tent, our ticket 
being blue. People with white tickets 
were stationed further off, across the 
road, on a platform, built out over the 
slope, and affording an oblique view of 
the tents. The royal pavilion, consisting 
of three tents united, tipped with golden 
darts and striped with red and green on 
the angles, was furnished with camp- 
chairs and a large table—at least the outer 
one was. The other two must have been 
absolutely dark, and drinking tea even in 
the outer one could not have been a pleas- 
ure. Of course, the places next the ropes 
were occupied, but soldiers brought 
benches for the people behind to stand 
upon, and, having taken the precaution to 
bring wooden folding stools with us. we 
were able to take advantages of crevices, 

Presently the procession arrived in the 
order which I have above described; the 
horses and carriages were taken away 
and the ceremony began. The crowd 
poured past the ropes toward the Imperial 
tent. After the procession had passed, 
I went with the adventurous and se- 
cured a capital position. It is the ac- 
cepted thing to dressa great deal at the 
Retreat, and all about me satins and siiks 
of white, rose-color, pale blue and so on, 
with laces, jewels and white bonnets 
prevailed. It is, however, permissible to 
dress plainly, but not to wear mourning. 
The Emperor of Germany led the Em- 
press of Russia tothe door of the tent, 
the Grand Duchesses took their place in 
two lines on each side of her, the Em- 
perors after receiving the reports of the 
adjutants and other under officers of the 
regiment of whom they are chiefs, took 
up their posts at one side, directly oppo- 
site where I was standing, with the suite 
and Grand Dukes behind them. The 
whole group was lighted by the rays of 
the setting sun, for the tent faced the 
West. Opposite the party, a little dis- 
tance away, the head band master of the 
army, directed the great band of musi- 
cians and trumpeters, from an estrade of 
turf, and gave a concert of six Selections, 
In the mean while the Emperors con- 
versed with those about them; the Rus- 
sian Emperor presented his adjutant- 
generals to the German Emperor, who 
shook hands with each and chatted, and 
the Empress talked with the ladies about 
her. It wasan occasion for gazing, not 
for listering, and weali availed ourselves 
of the opportunity, and marveled at the 
fresh, youthful face and magnificent 
dark eyes of the Empress, who looks fif- 
teen or more years younger than she is. 
As for the Emperor, we were abie to con- 
vince ourselves once more that he is not 
‘‘of medium stature, swarthy of complex- 
ion, with piercing, black eyes,” as was 
stated by a well-known American maga- 
zine last winter, in an article equally ab- 
surd in other points, but a pronounced 
blond, six feet, two or more in hight 
with blue eyes which preserve their beau- 
tiful expression even in a photograph, 
and a smile which is peculiarly winning 
in its honesty and goodness. The Em- 
peror William resembles his photographs, 
and also, as many people remarked, Gen- 
eral Gresser, Governor of Petersburg; he 
has a light mustache which seems to melt 
into the general color of his face, and 
hair of a light-brown color. Naturally 
the Russians think their Emperor the 
better of the two, and he seems, in fact, 
to have aroused especial enthusiasm by 
his bearing. He is certainly more im- 
posing than the younger Emperor, who 
‘has not yet acquired an air,” as I heard 
some people remark, with a patriotic 
pride, which was very pardunable; for 
Russians tho liberal are also very pa- 
triotic. 

When the concert «ame to an end, the 
Emperor of Germany presented Prince 
Alexander of Oldenburg, Commander of 
the Guards, with the Prussian order of 
the Black Eagle. The sun set early that 
night, at three minutes to nine, and as 
its rim disappeared below the horizon, 
three signal rockets darted into the air, 
the artillery thundered, the band played 
the Zaryd, and then the hymn, ** How 
glorious is the Lord in Zion.” The inevi- 
table person, who will insist upon airing 
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her ignorance at musical performances, 
stood at my elbow and ruined the hymn 
for me by singing and beating time. She 
could not sing of course; that sort of per- 
son nevercan. She reminded me of a 
macaw in various ways—her plumage, 
her voice, her ways. She had been en- 
gaged during the concert in trying to 
knock down the people around her, but a 
too energetic use of her pretty hands, 
loaded with diamonds and sapphires, had 
resulted in her being ‘‘ hoist with her own 
petard,” and, losing her balance, she had 
tumbied a heap of pale blue and gold and 
white lace, on the ground. This subdued 
her for a while, but, unfortunately, she 
recovered her spirits at the sound of the 
hymn. The hymn finished, the band 
master descended from his turf elevation, 
a drummer, his breast covered with 
medals, mounted it, and the command 
rang out: ‘‘ Prayer! Hats off!” All heads 
were bared, the Russians crossed them- 
selves, and the drummer recited the 
Lord’s Prayer in ringing tones. This 
office, by the way, is considered a great 
honor and the soldier to whom it is in- 
trusted on Imperial occasions is selected 
for his good conduct, voice, ability to 
speak well, and general qualifications. 
At the conclusion of the prayer the Im- 
perial party withdrew into the tent, and 
aline of lackeys filed round the corner 
bearing trays of tea and small cakes, in 
very plainchina. HandsomeGrand Duke 
Viadimir hovered about the door and 
peeped in several times, but did not enter. 
I did not wonder at his choice when I 
ooked in later and saw how close and 
gloomy it was inside. 

While the tea-drinking was in prog- 
ress, we watched the red sunset lighting 
up the wooded eminence across the val- 
ley, and the great plain sloping to the 
stream justin front of us, indescribably 
brillant with uniforms and gay dresses 
near at hand, and dotted with equipages 
further away, and the gibbous, golden 
moon hanging huge above a bank of lilac 
and rose colored clouds not far from the 
sunset, and waited tosee the departure. 
After a while the Emperors came out, 
seated themselves in an open calash, 
drawn by a pair of the big gray horses 
which the Russian Emperer always uses, 
and driven as usual by a coachman in or- 
dinary costume. No road was kept open 
for them; the man drove through the 
crowd which parted to let the carriage 
pass, cheering enthusiastically, then 
a@osed behind it to part again for the 
other equipages as they arrived in turn. 
I stood about ten feet distant and gazed, 
with Republican interest, on the un- 
wonted spectacle. The Emperors were 
followed by the Empress, her eldest 
daughter, very simply dressed in white 
and blue, and her youngest son in a tiny 
uniform, seated also in an open carriage 
drawn by a pair of horses. Next came 
the Grand Duke Vladimir and Prince 
Henry, drawn by a superb froika of gray 
horses with manes plaited with ribbons, 
silver-plated harness, collars of bells, the 
arch over the shaft horse of silver and 
yellow, witha few red flowers. And so 
the royal party departed, each pair in 
the carriage which suited them, the only 
one worthy of special remark being the 
equipage occupied by the Queen of Greece 
and her mother, the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra Josiphevna. The top and the cur- 
tains draped to posts at the corners, were 
of blue silk, and, without intending any 
disrespect to the turnout, I must admit 
that it produced the effect of a four-post 
bedstead on wheels. ; 

The dispersal of the crowd and the 
sights on the road home were almost more 
interesting than the arrival; but we only 
tarried until our own carriage appeared, 
then hastened away to drink tea and pre- 
pare for early rising on the morrow, in 
case it should turn out that the Review 
was appointed forsome such hour as teh, 
or even nine, in which case prompt action 
would be necessary to secure a good 
place. 

ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 





Mr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, now in his 80th 
year, is the oldest member of the Philhar- 
monic Society in New York and probably 
the only living member who played at the 
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THE other German school of painting con- 
veys the impression of youthful, exuberant 
power and dash, combined with high mas- 
tery and fineness of technical means as that 
of Munich. 
Berlin pcssesses several great painters, 
but no important “schools.”’ She could 
make a finer display than is the case in 
spite of this, however. Some names fail al- 
together, and Anton von Werner were bet” 
ter absent than represented by the weak 
piece that is signed by his name. 
Werner is the Directorof the Royal Acad- 
emy in Berlin. First he illustrated the 
patriotic writings of Victor Scheffel, then, 
ou the strength of these, was called to the 
patriotic capitol. Heit was who drew here 
the design of the frieze on the Victory Mon- 
ument which Salviati of Venice set in mo- 
saic; who has painted the meetings and 
other spectacles of royal personages; who 
drew Emperor William I on his death-bed, 
and Frederick III on his. In short, heis a 
man so heaped with royal honors that it is a 
sort of petty treason to question his genius, 
and Germaus, it may be remarked, never do, 
Werner in the Vuterland is one of the 
class of men whom Oliver Wendell Holmes 
describes as existing everywhere, whom 
their contemporaries uphold in spite of bet- 
ter knowledge by asort of mutual under- 
standing, or leave alone by a sort of mutual 
silence. 
In Vienna his portrait of himself was a 
good piece of work, and showed the 
thorough, sober sense of form which is his 
one artistic merit. His present ‘‘ Celebra- 
tion of the 70th Birthday,” is common in 
form aud common in color; a crowd on a 
veranda and a crowd on a lawn, with two 
children in a conventional running pose 
The coloring looks the more raw and the 
conception the more feeble, because just un- 
der it there hangs a clever piece by Exter, a 
Munich man, who into a similar scene of a 
garden party has dashed in all the superfi- 
cial animation and spirit that are ac- 
tually characteristic of social gatherings. 
Continental exhibitions are not so scru- 
pulous about admitting pictures of the nude 
as the London Academy and Grosvenor, and 
we find a number of this kind with and 
without motives, originating in Berlin. It 
is called there “ banker and broker paint- 
ing.’”’?’ Animmense length of canvas, in a 
frame made up partly of huge cornices of 
majolica, comes from Leipsic, and repre- 
sents the “‘ Judgment of Paris.’’ But the 
naked figures here are unaffected beings, 
interested in themselves, not in the specta- 
tor. They have nothing insinuating like 
Max King’s “‘ Rose,”’ and nothing brvtally 
sensual, such as the Italians sometimes 
venture still to paint. 
Liebermann, a Berliner like Ring, has 
been painting dirt for years; but this time 
exhibits slush in such a glow of sunlit, 
smoking wetness and fog, as to be beauti- 
ful; so beautiful indeed, as to inwardly de- 
cide one to be on the lookout in future when 
trudging through mud for this effect of at- 
mosphere, instead of against catching cold. 
The picture is entitled, “Street ina Dutch 
Village.”” Near by one sees nothing but 
“slashed on’ paint; at a proper distance, 
however (the artist’s rule runs to the effect 
that paintings are seen best at a distance 
three times the square of the canvas), a 
meeting is seen in the foreground between 
a woman leading a cow, and one, going in 
the contrary direction, pushing a hand-bar- 
row. Ruskin would scowl mightily at the 
trees to the right, whose species, whether 
maple, oak, or beech, is undeterminable. 
But neither trees, houses,cows nor people— 
for the background shows peasants and a 
second cow—were meant to count for much. 
“Tbe Refuge for Old Men, in Amsterdam,” 
shows two lines of benches to the right and 
left, in a garden, on which old men are sit- 
ting. The whole number of paintings, in- 
deed,which Liebermann sends is five,and all 
have excited attention, chiefly, I think, in 
connection with the realism that marks the 
day; Liebermann representing the raw, in- 
discrimate side of realism, by portraying 
his personages in smock-frocks and blue 
aprons, in their dull and common moments; 
or moments of low moroseness and discon- 
tent. 
Ludwig Kraus, who is inimitable in 
genre, sends a portrait of a lady, in which, 
perhaps, hecan be excelled. But his glance 
is always mild, appreciative and deep, and 
his touch masterful; masterly in its quiet 
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the new school.isin dash and exuberance 
of means. 

Diisseldorf is represented by excellent 
landscapes; but excellent as this branch 
of painting is in Germany the Dutch sur- 
pass it. Indeed, the works of Mauve, 
Maris, Mesdag, and their followers, are so 
poetic, pure and unaffected in conception, 
and of such sterling worth in respect of ex- 
ecution that critics are almost ready to say 
they are the best pieces of the whole Exhi- 
bition. The favorites and “ lions’? may out- 
live their popularity; these are certain to 
liveinto popularity. They are indeed wor- 
thy nineteenth century children of Hob- 
bema, Ruysdale and Cuyp. One is aware of 
the same open sense and interest for the 
homely, old and ever-recurring changes of 
morning, noon, evening and night, in ob- 
scure or populated spots on earth, with the 
unobserved ethereal spectacle overhead and 
around of sky and ambient air: a sitting 
at the threshold and hearing of the familiar 
voices of the family, while listening for 
airy sounds, and being the relator of both. 
Such is the spirit of this art—the spirit of 
family men whom experience and common- 
sense have made tolerant toward the home- 
liness of life and Nature, susceptible from 
boyhood up to melancholy sounds of even- 
ing, the sight of the washed-down garden 
beds in spring and the hollows of water left 
after the sun has dried the rest of the home 
door-stones; and, later, observant of the 
shifting flocks, or single shaft of sunlight 
among the shadow of trees, and all the 
varying incidents of a varying and dear 
world. Such men go into the schools and 
learn to paint as they would learn carpen- 
try; slowly, ina long apprenticeship, but 
thoroughly. They have no Sturm und 
Drang period, as they set up no theories 
and strike no fanfares. They learn by 
working; and as they lose no time their 
skillfulness grows by imperceptible degrees 
into mastery, which, in its turn, is as im- 
perceptible almost as Nature’s own. Soon 
these canvases paint loses body to become 
air, and drawing its lines to become sub- 
stance. 

Matthew Maris sends his pictures from 
London, but James and William remain in 
the Hague; they are three brothers, like 
ourown Morans, the latter, William, being, 
like Peter Moran, a painter of animals. 
Mauve is dead, dying, I seem to remember 
reading, in May of this year. 

Joseph Israéls is a genre painter whose 
pictures, like those of the landscape paint- 
ers who have been mentioned, are eagerly 
bought up by English amateurs. Only one 
of the five pieces which he sends, is quite 
new; the single figure of an old peasant 
woman on a chair by the fire, entitled 
‘* When One Grows Old.” The title is finely 
expressive and defines the peculiar differ- 
ence bet ween Uhde, Liebermann and Israé!s, 
all of whom are alike painters of the poor. 
Forit mizht have run—and would have run 
—by Liebermann; ‘“‘ An Old Woman in Hol- 
land’’; while Uhde would have inscribed 
“Old Age”’ upon it and sent the thing forth 
as a startling sermon into a thoughtless 
world. But Israéls is not concerned to 
preach. When he paints, his thoughts sink 
themselves into his subject; they do not 
hold the public excitedly in mind—what 
the world does, thinks, and what it shall 
henceforth be made to think. After his 
practiced eye has discerned the pictorial 
value of his theme, his fancy instead lingers 
upon it; and his sympathy penetrates into 
its unconscious spirituality—for one is made 
aware through Israéls that, altho the im- 
bruted poor are dull to the fact. yet a spir- 
itual life abides and has ever abided in 
them, and will continue to the end. This 
spiritual capacity is not aroused and in ac- 
tion, as occurs in Uhde’s pictures; but re- 
mains as is the case mostly in common life, 
incased and torpid—a so much more uni- 
versal truth, and so much more difficult 
to delineate that Israéls, who has laid hold 
on the one and mastered the problem ot the 
other (the case is of embodying what is not 
shown), that he must be considered a greater 
naturalist and painter than his Munich 
contemporary. 

The face of the old peasant woman is seen 
in less than profile, so that her age is left 
for the hands and attitude to express—a 
fact one hardly notices, as the impression 
which one receives is complete and simple. 
It is only on second thought that all the 
marvellously fine and life-like details are 
observed which make up the final impres- 
sion—the holding of the hands over the fire 

(not stretching them, which would imply 
energy), using the knees for support of the 
forearms, while the knotty fingers and bony 
palm can spread themselves but imperfect- 
ly open, even toward a warmth that is 
genial; the general shrinking of the body, 
the back forward, the legs together; the 
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and could be drawn across in front to warm 
the breast too, if there were but vigor 
enough in the stiff old frame and sense 
enough in the old, confused head; and the 
chair—how does the fact that she has not 
turned its seat toward the fire but sunk 
down on an edge, just as she found it, and 
crouched together, speak of the aversion of 
age to physical effort! 

That Dutch artists have not been under 
the influence of the French, like the rest of 
Europe, cannot be asserted; stress is laid 
on light, as in this picture of Isra#ls the 
effect of the hearth fire on the in-door light 
of the room, is not left out of account; and in 
Bisschop’s works the sort of light—morning 
sunshine—even gives the title to a scene; 
but the old coloring is retained on the 
whole. 

The schools of Antwerp and Brussels, on 
the other hand, still favor gray in gray. 

It is the misfortune of Belgium to possess 
as her most widely known men, artists of 
inferior moral and intellectual worth. 

Jan van Beers, Alfred Stevens, Franz 
Verhas and Karl Nys, are all painters of 
women who, if not actually of the demi- 
monde by deed, are of it by temperament. 
Together they have originated a so-called 
‘fashionable painters,” tyat is a-sorry sy b- 
stitute for the old historic thos. tags, 
is the senior of the group; Beers is compar- 
atively young. I have not heard whether 
he has tried his game in America; in Ger- 
many he has instituted, or allowed to be 
instituted, special exhibitions of his flirting, 
painted gallery of females, and advertised 
them something Barnum would, by 
fictitiously asserting they had been called 
photographs painted over, since it was im- 
possible for human hand to draw so finely, 
and offering a prize to any person who 
would prove the detraction. In France it 
has happened that artists have clubbed to- 
gether to draw up a protest against letting 
Beers’s ‘‘manufactured”’ pictures be ad- 
mitted at exhibitions. Yet he has no incon- 
siderable skill. Technical skill, indeed, is 
the characteristic of Belgian art. 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 








Sanitary. 
THE HOUSING OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE recent tenement-house fire in the 
Bowery, New York City, by which a score 
of people were crisped out of life, is no very 
new kind of record, but one whieh very nat- 
urally excites the attention of all who have 
hearts to feel. It has become common to 
call the houses in which such casualties 
occur death-traps. But are there no other 
forms of death-traps ? May not such occur- 
rences draw us to a consideration of what 
our houses are doing for the safety or de- 
struction of the people? We are alarmed 
and horrified over such sudden catastro- 
phes; but from these same buildings, 
through the years, are there not scores of 
corpses carried out, one by one or two by 
two, that have been the victims of prevent- 
able disease ? We have recently had occa- 
sion to remark that the house is the sanitary 
unit, and yet its inner condition is more 
likely to be overiooked or endured than is 
any outside nuisance. The filthy street or 
the yard compost-heap attract attention by 
their concentration of odors, but houses 
with their varying degrees of unclean!iness 
are more quietly endured. We have nowa- 
days lessons in almost all sorts of work, but 
a school for teaching housekeeping is as 
much in order as any of them. It is a part 
of the excellent work of Friendly and Sani- 
tary visitors and of the Kitchen-Garden 
schools that they are trying to teach orderly 
and cleanly ways to those who cannot learn 
them by home example. 

It is not only in the tenement house that 
the evils of dirt are to befound. Thestuffy, 
close rooms of single families who live and 
sleep too much in one or two rooms are 
quite familiar to most physicians. When 
we come to get, instead of this, a score of 
families of the same general character 
crowded into one building, we have all 
these evils greatly magnified. If the effects 
could be confined to the residences them- 
selves there are some so cold and selfish 
that they would not give much thought 
thereto; but unfortunately these houses in 
almost every city form the centers in which 
ordinary diseases become malignant in type 
or into which some specific disease is intro- 
duced and then makes its stealthy way 
through streets and avenues of a different 
kind. The fever plague once getting head- 
way does very deadly work even in the 
most cleanly residences. Then death 
knocks with force at the portals of the rich, 
and disease with a sad, home feeling stalks 
through the spacious rooms of many & 





thick cape that is laid over the shoulders 


lordly mansion. While our first care must 
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be over the construction of buildings and 
all modern appliances, as well as of the 
securement of light and ventilation, it is 
not to be forgotten that the keeping ofa 
house 1s a matter for rigid inspection. 
Health officers of cities are earnest in the 
conviction that the constant work of the 
sanitary inspector and the examination of 
all houses of over one or two families, is an 
absolute necessity in all health administra- 
tion. 

Additional and special regulations are re- 
quired for all inns and public lodging 
houses. Besides the duty of securing, from 
the landlord such alterations and repairs 
as are essential, there must be enforcement 
of the laws of cleanliness to such a degree 
as will limit disease. It were well in the 
public interest if many a city tenement 
house could empty into the country for a 
single summer week all its residents and 
the building be given up to thorough proc- 
ess of fumigation, scrubbing and sanitary 
repair. 

There is a moral view to be taken of this 
subject which should attract the attention 
of all philanthropists and Christians. 
Workers among the poor have come to 
know that little can be done for the moral 
elevation of families so lorg as they live in 

~ne lia Indifference’ tm personal or sur- 

Wakding teanliress. One of our contem- 
poraries has recently well said that ‘‘the 
conditions of tenement houses must be 
changed before Christianity can take posses- 
sion of them. The filth, the bad ventila- 
tion, the herding together of men, women 
and girls and boys into one small room, as 
if they were so many animals devoid of a 
sense of decency and modesty, the words of 
blasphemy and lust, the sights of shameless 
wickedness, the whole atmosphere tainted 
with physical maladies and moral impuri- 
ties, must be transformed to admit of any 
real growth in virtue and piety. 

More light, more room, more cleanliness, 
more and better food; in short, wiser and 
more efficient regulations are essential of a 
handmaid of a living and regenerative 
Gospel.” 

It is encouraging to know that efforts in 
these directions have been attended with so 
satisfactory results. While all work of re- 
form amid such populations is slow and 
there are many failures, the average success 
is most encouraging. Alderman Waterlow, 
of London, who over thirty years ago, asa 
mason,projected and carried out his philan- 
thropic plans, still lives to see and take part 
in wider and grander arrangements for the 
housing and elevation of the poor. 

The Peabody buildings in London were 
but the introduction of scores of similar 
tenements. Experience has shown that 
even these prove unsatisfactory unless 
women like Octavia Hill, or societies like 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of London, 
follow up the structural improvements by 
close attention to the sanitary details of 
respectable and healthful living. The vol- 
untary movement in New York City, has 
also had yery valuable results. The im- 
proved tenement-house law aids much in 
regulation. While Italian quarters still 
exist, and other centers of filth enough to 
arouse the attention of the public press, we 
are to remember what the City Board of 
Health has done as well as what it has 
failed to do. Mr. Wingate and the Ladies’ 
Association deserve great credit for their 
essential and efficient aid. Let all our 
cities see to it that this great sanitary need 
is not overlooked. 








Science. 


Pror. Epwarp S. HOoLpeEN, of the Lick 
Observatory, in a letter dated July 22d, 
says: 

“There is no object in the heavens which is 
better known to possessors of both large and 
small telescopes than the ring nebula in Lyra. 
It is the brightest of the nebule, and its won- 
derful shape makes it an interesting link be- 
tween a planet with rings, like Saturn, and the 
primitive formless nebula which Laplace as- 
sumes as the starting-point of his nebular hy- 
pothesis. It has important analogies to rings of 
stars and to star clusters also. This bright neb- 
ula has been looked at by every amateur and 
professional astronomer, by every large and 
small telescope in the world. Sir John Herschel 
describes it as aring and figures, a small star 
following it. Lord Rosse, with his 6-foot re- 
filector, gave five small stars outside of it and 
none inside. Mr. Lassell, with his 4-foot re- 
fiector, figures it with thirteen faint stars in the 
oval outside and one inside the ring. Sol saw 
it with the Washington refractor of 26 inches 
aperture in 1875. Our first look at this nebula 
with the 36-inch telescope showed a great vari- 
ety of new detail, and a careful examination 
has disclosed to us, not only the single star in- 
side, but likewise eleven others inside the inner 
oval, or projected on the bright nebulosity be- 
tween the outer and the inner ovals. Not only 


this, but it is obvious that the plan on which 
this nebula is built is that of a series of ellipses 
or ovals. There is, first, the ring of faint stars 
outside the nebula; then the outer and inner 
bounding ovals of the nebulosity; next, a ring 
of faint stars around the edges of the interior 
ring; and finally, a number of stars critically 
situated on the various parts of the nebulosity 
and outer oval. The object is entirely a new 
one in its appearance and in its suggestions as 
seen here. It isso with other objects likewise. 
For example, a transit of the shadow of one of 
Jupiter’s satellites recently observed has given 
us quite new ideas on the subject of the refrac- 
tion and density of the atmosphere of this plan- 
et, and so on with other objects. Our final con- 
clusion is, therefore, that we have to use the 
large telescope in a new way. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to be taken for granted, and 
there is no object in the whole heavens which 
we must not observe as if viewed for the first 
time. Our duty is to prove all things, at the 
same time recollecting all things that have 

one before. In this respect the position of the 
ick Observatory is quite unique.” 

....The Rev. Prof. Henslow is a firm be- 
liever in Evolution, but not in the phase 
popular with many eminent men that the 
change in form which animals and plants 
undergo depends on the chapter of accidents 
they call ‘‘ environment,’’ but in an evolu- 
tion guided by a Supreme Intelligence. 
The usual belief in regard to the forms of 
flowers is that, given the tendency tovary, 
the cause of which tendency is unknown, 
some one of these variations is found to be 
favorable to the visits of insects. Use 
strengthensorgans. The insect finding aid 
in these organs as they have varied to suit 
its purposes,continues to use them. The plant 
finding benefit from such use, strengthens 
them, and, being strengthened, they become 
“the fittest to survive,’ and heredity 
aids in the survival. Dr. Henslow has 
recently issued a book, ‘‘The Origin of 
Structures through Insect and other Agen- 
cies,” in which he takes ground against this 
view. He has, like the other class, to con- 
cede the tendency to vary, but contends 


there never would be any variation but for 
insect visits. The plant does not vary, and 
then select the best to continue for its pur- 
poses, but it is the insect visit that origi- 
nates the variation. 


...-Giants in the vegetable kingdom seem 
to have developed a singular propensity to 
keep themselves hidden from public view, 
until, in these later days, science is gradu- 
ally finding them out. A number have been 
brought to view during recent years. One 
of the most recent is a plant of the Campa- 
nulacee, or order of Bell-flowers. It pro- 
duces a stem reaching five feet in hight, 
and the flowers, arranged along this stem, 
are over six inchesin diameter. These huge 
bells are of a pale lavender color, so as 
showy as they are monstrous. Kegel, the 
botanist of St. Petersburg, seems to be the 


first to have taken note of it, and that it is 
wholly new to science ; so it has been named 
by him for a Russian patron of science, Mr. 
Ostrowsky. Ostrowskia magnifica, as it is 
now to be, was discovered in Bokhara in 
1884; but it has already found its way into 
cultivation in European gardens. 


.... Possibly one of the most interesting 
discoveries in chemico-phytology made for 
some time, tho introduced to the public in 
a very quiet way, is the one that aluminum 
once supposed to be confined to Lycopo- 
diums, is to be found in the ashes of a 
great number of plants. It is found in 
all Lycopodiums so far examined, except 
those which grow wholly on trees; in these 
itis not found. In many ferns it is in con- 
siderable quantity. In some tree-ferns full 
twenty per cent. of the ash was aluminum, 


and it is remarkable that it has been so 
long overlooked. Strange to say, tho com- 
paratively abundant in Australian ferns, 
little or none is found in the ferns of 
Britain. 


.... The well-known Lombardy Poplar is 
not a species, but has sprung as a sort of 
lusus nature from another species; hence 
all the plants under cultivation have been 
raised from this one original departure. 
As the poplars have the sexes on separate 
trees there is but the one sex to the Lom- 
bardy Poplar. All the trees are males. No 
female tree has been known. It would, of 
course, have to appear as an independent 
introduction. Such an one has now been 
discovered in Poland, near Warsaw. It is 


not so close and compact as the common or 
male tree. Tho the tree is nearly sixty 
years old, it has only recently been discov- 
ered to be a female. 


.... We have previously noted the annual 
loss of life from snakes, tigers, etc.,in India. 
The returns for 1886 show that 22,134 human 
beings died from snake-bites in India, 
while the number of cattle killed was 2,514. 
It is also reported that 417,596 snakes were 
destroyed, and that 25,360 rupees were paid 
by the Government as rewards for their 
destruction. The mortality from snake- 
bites in Bengalis much larger among women 
than among men. They are usually bitten 
in the early morning at dusk when going 
out oftheir huts. During the rainy season, 
when nearly all the rice fields are flooded, 
the cobras, etc., take refuge on the higher 





plots of land where the villages are built. 





Personalities. 


AFTER lying in a trance for nearly two 
years, Thomas Guilfoyle, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has just awakened from what appears 
to have been but the sleep of a night. Mr. 
Guilfoyle, who was attending the high 
school, was compelled to abandon studies 
because of his health. Instead of improving, 
he began todecline rapidly. Subsequently 
he was sent to the country, in the hope 
that air and exercise would bring again his 
former health; but this proved a false step. 
About two years ago last March, he sank 
one night into a partial trance or epileptic 
sleep, and since that time he has lain in 
this remarkableslumber. Lately he awoke, 
and tho somewhat weak, he is on the 
high-road to recovery. Of his sleep he re- 
members nothing. It appears to him as 
tho he had only slept for a night. 


.... The orthodox Hebrews of this city have 
just welcomed the learned Rabbi Joseph 
from Russia. The rabbi will organize the 
several rabbis now in charge of houses of 
orthodox Jewish worship. He will see to it 
that all the ancient forms are duly followed, 
and all the peculiar rites of the chosen 
people touching food and sanitation will be 
under his direction. He will establish a new 
ecclesiastial court of arbitration, which 
will have particular care of social questions 
and matters of marriage and divorce. He 
comes fresh from the charge of one of the 
largest synagogues in Wilna, Russian Po- 
land, and does not speak English. 


.... The story of how Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son got the name of Old Hickory is again 
going the rounds, and willbe new to some 
young readers of THEINDEPENDENT. During 
the Creek war he had a bad cold, and his sol- 
diers made for him a shelterof hickory bark. 
The next morning a tipsy soldier, not know- 
ing who was under the bark, kicked it over. 
As the General, speechless with rage, 
struggled out of the ruins, thesoldier yelled, 
“Hello, Old Hickory! Come out of your 
bark and take a drink !’”” When the soldiers 
saw Jackson shaking the bark from his uni- 
form they gave three cheers for ‘‘ Old Hick- 
ory,’’ and the name stuck. 


....-Aneccentricand domineering vicar 
at Barnaldswick, Yorkshire, England, dis- 
charged his sexton and attempted to run 
things all by himseif. When a funeral proces- 
sion reached the gates ashort time afterward 
it found them locked, while the bells were 
ringing for a wedding. The grave was dug 
too shallow and in a north and south posi- 
tion, andin attempting to lower the coffin 
the vicar and his boy Jet it fall with a crash 
to the bottom. He offered to dig a new 
grave; but the relatives concluded that he 
had done harm enough already and the 
exercises were temporarily concluded. 


....Beitullah, the daring Turkish bandit, 
has married Aishe, a beautiful girl whom 
he had long wooed, and whom he finally 
won by force, carrying her off in a raid 
upon Guebgeh, where she lived. The cere- 
mony was duly performed in the presence of 
his followers. On its conclusion the bride- 
groom wrote to the officials of Guebzeh in- 
forming them of the wedding and requesting 
them to properly register it. He threatened 
them with terrible vengeance if they failed 
to thus legalize his wedding, and they have 
complied. 


....Princess Eugenie of Sweden sacrificed 
her family jewels to build a hospital upon 
an island off the coast, where poor cripples 
might be nursed and healed. Her brother, 
the King, thought her crazy to sell all the 
crown jewels that had fallen to her share. 
But they were to herthe unused motor, that 
properly applied and connected with be- 
nevolent work, might yet set in motion a 
thousand blessed wheels of help and heal- 
ing. 

....The general manager of one of the 
largest journals devoted to horse breeding 
and training, The San Francisco Breeder 
and Sportsman, is Miss A. L. Wilson, 
of Cynthiana, Ky. She is reputed to be 
one of the _ best-informed women in 
America on pedigrees and the history of 


horses. Very few men, indeed, are so well 
posted on turf matters, and she isan able 
and graceful writer. 


...-Funds have been collected in the 
Duchy of Brunswick for the erection of a 
monument on the battle-field of Quatre Bras 
tothe Duke Frederick William of Brans- 


wick, who fell there. The monument is to 
be unveiled on the 16th of June, 1890, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle. 


-Old silver-haired beaux who were 
wont in the years agone to sigh over the 
love ditties of N. P, Willis will experience 
a return of their old heart flutterings when 
they read that the poet’s daughter, Mrs. Dr. 


~ y, occupies a position in Harvard Col- 
ege. 





Pebbles, 


AN ink-convenience—A pen.—Exrchange, 


.-.-The West Virginia floods are better 
suited to sailingthan to Wheeling.—Boston 
Herald. 


....Granger: “So they ain’t nuthin’ here 
fur me; wal, stranger, is thar any other 
good post-office in town ?”’—Life. 


....At York Harbor the ladies so far out- 
number the gentlemen this season that the 
place is known as the she-shore.—Boston 
Transcript. 


-... The sacred cow of India is the only 
representative of the bovine tribe which 
can be classed as a beast of pray.—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle. 


-...-The man who comes out with a stick 
to lecture in front of a panorama is the man 
to make a few pointed remarks.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


....-The man with lantern jaws anda 
brilliant nose ought to be able to get along 
pretty comfortably on a dark night.—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


.... The decline of natural gas production 
in the midst of a presidential campaign is 
another evidence of Nature’s independence 
of man.—Boston Transcript. 


..-.What an ardent prayer was that of 
the colored brother who besought the Lord 
to an’int his congregation with the “ile” 
of Patmos !—Harper’s Magazine. 


....Scene, a Railroad Restaurant.—-She: 
“Oh, dear! I wish we had a hammer tocrack 
this pie-crust.”” He: ‘“ Wait a moment, my 
love. I will buy a sandwich.”—Burlington 
Free Press. 


.... Miss Screecher : “ Well, dear, how was 
my voice to-night? Did it fill the room ?” 
Miss Veracity: “‘ At first it did, but after- 
ward—” Miss Screecher: ‘‘ Well?” Miss 
Veracity : ‘‘ It emptied it.”—Time. 


..-.A cynic man says that there are two 
occasions when he would like to be present. 
One is when the gas company pays its wa- 
ter bill; the other is when the water com- 
pany pays its gas bill.—Tezas Siftings. 


....A young gentleman who had written 
toa nice girl offering her his heart and 
hand, but who had not received a reply, 
pensively remarked that he was living “in 
one of the doubtful states.”’—New York 
Tribune. 


....De Wiggs: “Old fellow, I am truly 
sorry for you. You seem to have married a 
tartar.’”’ De Biggs: ‘“‘Itis true. But, then, 
she’s beautiful and wealthy.” De Wiggs: 
“Ah! asort of cream of tartars.”—Pitts- 
burg Bulletin. 


-..-Choosing the Lesser Evil.—Office 
Boy (to editor): “‘There’s a female book- 
agent outside, sir, an’ a red-eyed man what 
wants to whip de editor.”’ Ecitor: ‘‘ Well, 
show in the man what wants to whip the 
editor.’’—Life. 


....-He (at Saratoga, tenderly): ‘‘I think 
Ihave met you before; your face is very 
familiar.’’ She (coldly): ‘‘Yes sir; and those 
goods that you warranted would wash I 
tried togive away to my maid.”’” And then 
the silence became so wide and solemn that 
you could hear them pumping the gas into 
the mineral springs.’”’—Life. 


Deacon Williams: ‘‘ Brudder Jones, how 
did yer son come outen de trial?’’ Brother 
Jones: ‘De jedge done giv ’im two munfs 
in de jayul.”” Deacon Williams: ‘’ Pears 
ter me like as if you oughter be pow’ful 
thankful. He got off mighty light, he did.” 
Brother Jones: “’Twarn’t s’ light s’ you 
seem ter think. Dey’s a-gwinter hang ’im 
when de two munfs is up.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


....‘*Ma,” remonstrated Bobby, ‘‘ when 
I was at Grandma’s she let me have two 
pieces of pie.’’ ‘‘ Well, she ought not to 
have done so, Bobby,” said his mother. ‘I 
think two pieces of pie are too much for lit- 
tle boys. The older you grow, Bobby, the 
more wisdom you will gain.’”’ Bobby was 
silenced, but only for a moment. “ Well, 
Ma,’’ he said, “‘Grandma is a good deal 
older than you are.’’—Cristian Advocate. 


* ....“*Johnny,”’ said the school-teacher, 
‘in the sentence ‘ They held a convention, 
parse the word ‘convention.’” ‘Is it a po- 
litical convention, please, ma’am?” “I 
don’t know; that hasn’t anything to do 
withit.” “It would help me out consider- 
able if I knew it was a political conven- 
tion.” ‘“‘In what way?’ ‘‘ Because then 
I could sort of take it for granted that it 
itwasinthenom tive case.’”"—Merchant 
Traveler, 
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School and College. 


GERMAN INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING IN AMERICA. 


BY A LUTHERAN MINISTER, 





FIFTY years ago there was not in ex- 
istence a single higher institution of 
learning for the Germans in the whole 
United States. Now there are at least 
thirty, with nearly three thousand stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry or for 
Church work in some shape or form; as, 
e.g., the teaching of parochial schools un- 
der congregational control. For it must 
be remembered that all the work done 
among the Germans, as that among the 
Scandinavians and other strangers in our 
midst, is distinctively a Christian and a 
Church work. Ali effurts made in this direc- 
tion divorced from the Courch have ended 
in faiture. The most notable exampie is 
that of the Teachers’ Seminary in Milwau- 
kee, which was to be established for the 
purpose of teaching religious hberalism to 
the Germans of tals country. [ts collapse 
was coniplete. 

The greater part of the religious educa- 
tion of tae Germans has of course been done 
by the Lutherans. At their head in this 
regard stands the Missouri Syaod with its 
200,000 commuaicants. Its theoretical sem- 
inary, with 6 professors and 93 students, is 
in St. Louis; the practicai seminary, with 
4 professors and 225 students, at Springtield, 
Ill; the schvol-te»coers’ seminary, witn 7 
professors and 206 students, at Addison, [1l,; 
the Cuncoraia College, with 8 protessors and 
204 students, at Fort Wayue, [nd.; a synodi- 
cal pro-gymuasium, with 5 professors and 
161 students, au Milwaukee; while 4 or 5 
smaller pro gynasiums are found elsewhere, 
as at St. Louis and New York. These insti- 
tutions, like nearly allin the German branch 
of the Lutheran Church, have no, or a very 
inconsiderable, endowment. They are sup- 
ported by collections in the congregations 
and by the proceeds of Synodicat Book Con- 
cerns. Tne Book Coucern at St. Louis 
averages a profit of $45,000 a year. 

The Onio Syncd, with 55,000 communi- 
cants, bas a German-English college and 
seminary at Columbus, O., with 8 professors 
and 105 students. The teacvers’ seminary, 
with 2 professors and 35 students, is at 
Woodville, O.; the practical seminary, with 
2 professors and 40 students at Afton, Minn.; 
the Wisconsin Synod, anorganization with 
60,000 communicants, has a theological 
seminary at Milwaukee, with 3 professors 
and 30 students, and a German-English col- 
lege at Watertown, with 6 professors and an 
attendance of 146 students The lowa 
Synod, numbering 35,000 communicant 
members, is just contemplating the re- 
moval of its seminary from Mendota, III., 
to St. Paul. This seminary has 3 profess- 
‘ors and 48 students, wrile the cullege at 
Waverly, Lowa, has an attendance of 74 and 
a faculty of 4 men. The Minnesota Syn— 
od, numbering but 10,000 communicants, 
has recently established a seminary and col- 
lege at New Ulm. The attendance is 90, 
and the faculty consists of 5 men. The Gen- 
eral Synod is almost entirely English, hav- 
ing but one German institution, namely, 
the seminary at Chicago, with an attend- 
ance of only about a dozen. The Buffalo 
Synod, a small iudependent organization, 
controls a college with a small attendance 
at Buffalo. The New York Synod, with 30,- 
000 communicants, has recently assumed 
control of Wagner College, in Rochester, 
waile the Pennsylvania Synod, in its col- 
lege at Allentown, Penp., with its 6 profess- 
ors and 134 students, and its Philadelphia 
Seminary, with 4 professors and 64 students, 
insists that both German and English shall 
have equal rights in its institutions. In all, 
the Lutheran Church in America controls 
at least 20 higher institutions of learning, 
either entirely German or at least prepared 
to do work forthe Germans. This proper- 
ty is worth considerably over one million 
dollars, and the annual running expenses 
are at least $120,000. 

The Reformed Church has a German 
membership of about 50,000. For these two 
institutions are maintained, One is the 
Mission House at Sheboygan, Wis., with 
6 professors and 80 students; the other 
is Calvin College, in Cleveland, O., 
with 5 professors and an attendance of 
60. The Evangelical Synod, a body cor- 
responding to the Prussian Union, and hav 
ing a membership of 125,000, has established 
& seminary at St. Louis, with a faculty 
of 3 and an attendance of 84. The 
pros-eminary at Elmhurst, uear Chi- 
cago, has 8 professors and 118 students. Of 
the $17,000 needed annually for these two 
schools, the bookstore of the Synod fur- 
nishes about one-half. The Methodists have 





about 53,000 German adherents, and main- 
tain 5 German schools. At Berea, O., there 
are 5 professors and 147 students; at Galena, 
lll., 5 professors and 100 students; at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., 5 professors and 113 students; 
at Warrenton, Miss.,7 professors and 233 
students, while the newly established col- 
lege at Brenham, Tex., has as yet a small 
attendance. The Presbyterians have one 
seminary in Dubuqte, Ia., and a second in 
Bloomfield, N. J. These two have 60 stu- 
dents and faculties of 8 men. The Baptists 
in the German department of the University 
of Rochester, have a faculty of 5 and an at- 
tendance of 48. In this way the non-Lu- 
theran bodies maintain 12 German institu- 
tions for religious education, at an outlay 
of 350.000 a year. The buildings are valued 
at about $400,000. 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Senate rejected the Fisheries Treaty 
on Tuesday of last week by a vote of 30 to 
27. On Thursday the President submitted 
to Congress a message on the subject of our 
relations to Canada. From this we quote 
the following, which is the substance of the 
message : 

* To the Congress : 

“The rejection by the Senate of the treaty 
lately negotiated for the settlement and adjust- 
ment of the differences existing between the 
United States and Great Britain concerning the 
rights and privileses of American fishermen in 
the ports and waters of British North America 
seems to justify a survey of the condition to 
which the pending question is thus remitted. 

“The treaty upon this subject concluded in 
1818, through disagreements as to the meaning 
of its terms, has been a fruitful source of irrita- 
tion and trouble. Our citizens engaged in fish- 
ing enterprises in waters adjacent to Canada 
have been subjected to numerous vexatious in- 
terferences and annoyances, their vessels have 
been seized upon pretexts which appeared to 
be entirely inadmissible, and they have been 
otherwise treated by the Canadian authorities 
and officials in a manner inexcusably harsh and 
oppressive. 

“This conduct has been justified by Great 
Britain and Canada by the claim that the 
Treaty of 1818 permitted it, and upon the ground 
that it was necessary to the proper protection 
of Canadian interests. We deny that treaty 
agree .ents justify these actr, and wefurther 
maintain that, aside from any treaty restraints 
of disputed interpretation, the relative positions 
of the United States and Canada as near neigh- 
bors, the growth of our joint commerce, the de- 
velopment and prosperity of both countries, 
which amicable relations surely guarantee,and 
above all, the liberality always extended by the 
United States to the people of Canada, furnished 
motives for kindness and consideration higher 
and better than treaty covenants. 








“The co-operation [by treaty] necessarf for 
the adjustment of the long-standing national 
differences with which we have to deal, by meth- 
ods of conference and agreement. having thus 
been declined [by the Senate], Iam by no means 
disposed to abandon the interests and the rights 
of our people in the premises, or to neglect their 
grievances; and I, therefore, .urn to the contem- 
plation of a plan of retaliation as a mode, which 
still remains, of treating the situation. I am 
not unmindful of the gravity of the responsibili- 
ty assumed in adopting this line of conduct, nor 
dol fail in the least to appreciate its serious 
consequences. It will be impossible to injure 
our Canadian neighbors by retaliatory measures 
without inflicting some damage upon our own 
citizens. This results from our proximity, our 
community of interest, and the inevitable com- 
mingling of the business enterprises which have 
been developed by mutual activity. 

“Plainly stated, the policy of national retali- 
ation manifestly embraces the infliction of the 
greatest harm upon those who have injured us, 
with the least possible damage to ourselves. 
There is also an evident propriety, as well as an 
invitation to moral support, found in visiting 
upon the offending party the same measure or 
kind of treatment of which we complain, and as 
far as possible within the same lines. And 
above all things, the plan of retaliation, if en- 
tered upon, should be thorough and vigorous. 
These considerations lead me at this time to in- 
voke the aid and counsel of the Congress and its 
support in such a further grant of power as 
seems to me necessary and desirable to render 
effective the policy I have indicated. 

“The Congress nas already passed a law, 
which received Executive assent on the 3d day 
of March, 1887, providing that in case American 
fishing vessels being or visiting in the waters 
or at any of the ports of the British Dominions 
of North America, should be, or lately had 
been, deprived of the rights to which they were 
entitled by treaty or law, or if they were denied 
certain other privileges therein specified, or 
vexed and harassed in the enjoyment of the 
same, the President might deny to vessels and 
their masters and crews of the British Domin- 
ions of North America any entrance into the 
waters, portsor harbors of the United Sta es, 
and also deny entry into any port or place of 

the United States of any product of said Do- 
minions or other goods coming from said Do- 





not hesitate, upon proper occasion, to enforce 


minions to the United States. While I shall. 


this act, it would seem to be unnecessary to 
suggest that, if such enforcement is limited in 
sucha manner asshall result in the least pos- 
sible injury to our own people, the effect would 
probably be entirely inadequate to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose desired. 

“I deem it my duty, therefore, to call the at- 
tention of the Congress to certain particulars in 
the action of the authorities of the Dominion of 
Canada, in addition to the general allegations 
already made, which appear to be in such 
marked contrast to the liberal and friendly dis- 
position of our country as, in my opinion, to 
call for such legislation as will, upon the prin- 
ciples already stated, properly supplement the 
power to inaugurate retaliation already vested 
in the Executive. 

“Actuated by the generous and neighborly 
spirit which has characterized our legislation, 
our tariff laws have, since 1866, been so far 
waived in favor of Canada as to allow, free of 
duty, the transit across the territory of the 
United States of property arriving at our ports 
and destined to Canada, or exported from Can- 
ada to other foreign countries. 

“When the Treaty of Washington was nego- 
tiated, in 1871, between the United States and 
Great Britain, having for its object very largely 
the modification of the Treaty of 1818, the priv- 
ileges above referred to were made reciprocal, 
and given in return by Canada to the United 
States. 


“In the year 1886 notice was received by the 
representatives of our Government that our 
fishermen would no longer be allowed to ship 
their fish in bond and free of duty through Ca- 
nadian territory to this country; and ever since 
that time such shipment has been denied. The 
privilege of such shipment which had been ex- 
tended to our fishermen was a most important 
one, allowing them to spend the time upon the 
fishing grounds which would otherwise be de- 
voted to a voyage home with their catch, and 
doubling their opportunities for profitably pros- 
ecuting their vocation, In forbidding the tran- 
sit of the catch of our fishermen over their ter- 
ritory in bond and free of duty, the Canadian 
authorities deprived us of the only facility de- 
pendent upon their concession, and for which 
we could supply no substitute. 


“T recommend immediate legislative action 
conferring upon the Executive the power to 
suspend by proclamation the operation of all 
laws and regulations permitting the transit of 
goods, wares, and merchandise in bond across 
or over the territory of the United States to or 
from Canada. 

“There need be no hesitation in suspending 
these laws arising from the supposition that 
their continuation is secured by treaty obliga- 
tions, for it seems quite plain that article xxix, 
of the Treaty of 1871, which was the only article 
incorporating such laws, terminated the Ist day 
of July, 1885. 


“ Without basing our complaint upon a viola- 
tion of treaty obligations, it is nevertheless true 
that such refusal of trarsit and the other in- 
jurious acts which nave been recited constitute 
a provoking insistence upon rights neither miti- 
gated by the amenities of national intercourse 
nor modified by the recognition of our liberali- 
ty and generous considerations. The history of 
events connected with this subject makes it 
manifest that the Canadian Government can, if 
so disposed, administer its laws and protect the 
interests of its people without manifestations of 
unfriendliness and without the unneighborly 
treatment of our fishing vessels of which we 
have justly complained; and whatever is done 
on our part should be done in the hope that the 
disposition of the Canadian Government may 
remove the occasion of a resort to the additional 
Executive power now sought through legislative 
action. I am satisfied that upon the principles 
which should govern retaliation, our inter- 
course and relations with the Dominion of Can- 
ada furnish us no better opportunity for its ap- 
plication than is suggested by the conditions 
herein presented, and that it could not be more 
effectively inaugurated than under the power 
of suspension recommended. 

* While I have expressed my clear conviction 
upon the question of the continuance of section 
29 of the Treaty of 1871. I of course fully con- 
cede the powe: and the duty of the Congress, in 
contemplating legislative action, to construe 
the terws of amy treaty stipulation which 
might, upon any possible consideration of good 
faith, limit such action; and likewise the pe- 
culiar propriety in the case here presented of 
its interpretation of its own language as con- 
tained in the laws of 1873 putting in operaticn 
said treaty, and of 1883 directing the termina- 
tion thereof ; and if, in the deliberate judgment 
of Congress, any restraint to the proposed leg- 
islation exists, it is to be hoped that the expe- 
diency of its early removal will be recognize. 

“I desire, also, to call the attention of the 
Congress to another subject involving such 
wrongs and unfair treatment to our citizens as, 
in my opinion, require prompt action. The nav- 

igation of the great lakes, and the immense bus- 
iness and carrying trade growing out of the 
same, have been treated broadly and liberally 
by the United States Government, and made 
free to all mankind, while Canadian railroads 
and navigation companies share in our coun- 
try’s transportation upon terms as favorable as 
are accorded to oar own citizens. The canals 
and other public works built and maintained by 
the Government along the line of the lakes are 
made free to all. 

“Tn contrast to this condition, and evincing a 
narrow and ungenerous commercial spirit, 
every lock and canal which is a public work of 





the Dominion of Canada is subject to tolls and 
charges. 
“ By article xxvii of the treaty of 1871 provis- 
ion was made to secure to the citizens of the 
United States the use of the Welland, St. Law- 
rence, and other canals in the Dominion of 
Canada, on terms of equality with the inhabit- 
antsof the Dominion, and to also secure to the’ 
subjects of Great Britain the use of the St. Clair 
Fiats Canal on terms of equality with the in- 
habitants of the United States. 
“The equality with the inhabitants of the Do- 
minion which we were promised in the use of 
the canals of Canada did not secure to us free- 
dom from tolls in their navigation, but we had 
a right to expect that we, being Americans and 
interested in American commerce, would be no 
more burdened in regard to the same than Ca- 
nadians engaged in their own trade, and the 
whole spirit of the concession made was, or 
should have been, that merchandise and prop- 
erty transported to an American market 
through these canals should not be enhanced 
in its cost by tolls many times higher than such 
as were carried to an adjoining Canadian mar- 
ket. All our eitizens, producers, and con- 
sumers, as well as vessel-owners, were to enjoy 
the equality promised. And yet evidence has 
for some time been before the Congress, fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Treasury, show- 
ing that while the toils charged in the first in- 
stance are the same to all, such vessels and 
cargoes as are destined to certain Canadian 
ports are allowed arefund of nearly the entire 
tolls, while those bound for Amer nan putes we 
not allowed any such advantage: To pronrise 
equality, and then in practice make it condi- 
tional upon our vessels doing Canadian business 
instead of their own, is to fulfill a promise with 
the shadow of performance. 
*T recommend that such legislative action be 
taken as will give Canadian vessels navigating 
our canals and their cargoes precisely the ad- 
vantages granted to our vessels and cargoes 
upon Canadian canals, and that the same be 
measured by exactly the same rule of discrimi- 
nation. 
“The course which I have outlined and the 
recommendations made relate to the honor and 
dignity of our country and the protection and 
preservation of the riguts and interests of all 
our people. A Government does but half its 
duty when it protects its citizens at home and 
permits them to be imposed upon and humili- 
ated by the unfair and overreaching disposition 
of other nations. If we invite our people to 
rely upon arrangements made for their ben -fit 
abroad, we should see to it that they are not 
deceived ; and if we are generous and liberal to 
a neighboring country, our people should reap 
the advantage of it bya return of liberality and 
generosity. 
“These are subjects which partisanship 
should not disturb or confuse. Let us survey 
the ground calmly and moderately, and, hav- 
ing put aside other means of settlement, if we 
enter upon the policy of retaliation, let us pur- 
sue it firmly, with a determination only to sub- 
serve the interests of our people and maintain 
the high standard and becoming pride of Amer- 
ican citizenship. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
* EXECUTIVE MANSION, Aug. 25d, 1888. 


FOREIGN. 


....Signor Crispi, the [Italian Prime Min- 
ister, who has been holding conferences 
with Bismarck and other leading diplomats 
in Germany, says, regarding the seizure of 
Massowah by Italy, that he does not believe 
that France will eventually deny the right 
of Italy to occupy that place. Concerning 
Tripoli, he says the Italian Goverument re- 
lies upon the belief that the common sense 
of the French people will prevent their 
attempting any agyression beyond Tunis. 
A single rood of ground taken from Tripoli 
would be a declaration of war against Italy, 
wherein Germany and Austria would join 
according to their present compact. The 
tone of Signor Crispi in journalistic inter- 
views since the conterence with Prince 
Bismarck, suggests that his Government, 
while protesting, will support the league of 
peace, and means to catch France isolated. 
The league for war, Crispi says in 
his interviews, has so far succeeded. 
Semi-official journals at Berlin do not think 
that the seizure of Massowah by Italy will 
affect peace. If France becomes convinced 
that incidents like the Massowah seizure 
Italy has supporters commanding respect, 
the world will perhaps be spared a repeti- 
tion of the course pursued by France in 
this instance. They say that the meeting 
of Prince Bismark and Prime-Minister 
€rispi will consolidate the relations of Eu- 
ropean natious in more directions than one. 


....Dispatches from St. Paul de Loanda 
on Wednesday of last week state that 
Barttelot’s expedition in search of Stanley, 
is composed of 640 carriers and 100 soldiers, 
recruited by Tippu Tib. Three whites— 
Rose, Troupet and Samesson—accompany 
Barttelot, Samesson heading the advance. 
Barttelot proposes to trace Stanley step by 
step. The force is heavily laden with sup- 
plies and advances slowly. At the end of 
June pews reached Camp Tambuya that 
the first stages of Barttelot’s march were 
well over, but no information from Stanley 
was received. 
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TAKEN as a whole, the Bible is the com- 
munication of the good news of God’s 
grace toman. But like the starry heav- 
ens, shining with bright lights, the Bible 
is full of wonderful single statements of 
this amazing grace. In this heaven-blue 
firmament of revelaticn, luminous with 
myriad lights, there are constellations of 
truths which stand out so prominently 
that we catch them at once with the eye 
and call them by name; and here and 
there single statements of the Gospel are 
so low down, so to speak, that they stand 
out like planets. Among all the state- 
ments of the Gospel there 1s one which is 
toall others what the sun is to all the 
planets and stars. ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosvever believeta on him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” In 
that single statement we have a light from 
Heaven in which to read the whole Bible; 
and reading the Bible in this light we can 
read nothing but that which fills mind 
and heart with gladness and hope. 

The Gospel is a Gospel of love. This 
seems trite, but it is infinitely precious to 
the thought and heart of sinners. What 
is therein all the universe so great as 
love. ‘*God is love.” This is the only 
exhaustive statement of the being and 
nature of God. The first truth man needs 
to learn, the last one he believes. Com- 
mon as this great truth is in the state- 
ment of the Gospel, trite as it is on the 
lips of preachers, and familiar as it is to 
the thought of the average hearer of the 
Gospel, there are yet comparatively few 
who seem to take it into their hearts and 








give it precedence over every other truth 

—who live in it as in the sunshine, who 

breathe it as they do theair, who drink it 
as they do water. 

To most it is little more than a state- 
ment—a familiar truth. Notwithstand- 
ing this declaration, repeated over and 
over again ina hundred different ways, 
to the mass of people the Gospel_repre- 
sents something else than love, pure and 
simple. God isto them something else 
than love. That he has love, and toa 
certain extent exercises it, all agree; but 
that he is love, both in name and nature, 
few have discovered. The Gospel to many 
is a Gospel of divine sovereignty. God 
is under no obligation to save. ‘*‘He is not 
moved to save except for his own glory; 
and in what he has done for man he has 
done it out of sovereignty rather than 
from any other moving cause. He might 
save or not as he chose. Happy for man 
that he chose to save rather than to damn; 
for he might have conserved his glory as 
well by damning as by saving. Could he 
not have done what he pleased with his 
own? That he finally pleased to send sal- 
vation to us let us be thankful and re- 
joice with bated breath that he did not 
choose to send us all to Hell to glorify 
him in the eternal burnings.” 

With others the Gospel is one of law. 
Asthey understand it, it was not God’s 
heart that moved toward man, but his 
sense of righteousness in respect of the 
demerit and offense of sin, and therefore 
he devised a scheme of salvation for the 
purpose of magnifying law and glorify- 
ing moral government. -. Man’s sin was 
his opportunity, and he proceeded to save 
us, or such of us as conform to the law of 
Moses and Christ, that in theages to come 
the grandeur of moral law m ight be seen 
by the whole universe. To such the Gos- 
pel is a modified condition of salvation as 
contrasted with the law of Moses which 
man may attain toby ‘‘ taking heed to 
his ways.” God is more feared than 
loved, and his will is not so much the 
expression of his love to us as the statutory 
utterance of his moral government. 

With others the Gospel is an expedient de- 
vised by divine wisdom to extricate from 
ruin a portion of the human race, that sin 
and Satan might not gain complete victory 
over the Creator. The Gospel is the out- 
come of anicely balanced system of moral 
weights and measures. The great sacri- 
ficial work of Christ was a price sternly de- 
manded by God’s justice and yielded by 
his mercy, a necessity which he was 
compelled to submit to, and not an out- 
burst of love toward man that could find 
expression in no other way. 

This great luminary text teaches usa 
higher and sweeter lesson. In it we behold 
indeed, sovereignty, law and righteous- 
ness;but we see all the things wheeling 
into line with the love of God, and being 
exercised in obedience to the behests of 
the divine heart. That heart of love was 
measured out to the world in Jesus 
Christ. This is its highest expression, its 
utmost gift. This gift, including all that 
Christ is and has done from his eternal 
generation to his crowned mediation at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
and guarantees to us the entire resources 
of divine might and fullness, 

This Gospel, moreover, tells us how all- 
embracing the love and purpose of God is, 
It is not vouchsafed to an elect aristoc- 
racy of sinners who are the favorites of 
Heaven to the exclusion and doom of 
other sinners who are left for the glory 
of God to be damned. He ‘so loved the 
world’’—the whole race of man, high and 
low, of every nation and tongue and lan- 
guage and people—‘‘that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” The sun itself is not any 
more universal in its bright shining than 
is Christ in his grace-giving love. Indeed, 
Christ is more universal than the sun, for 
with him there is no limitation, as with 
thesun, owing to the eccentric movements 
of the earth. 

Besides we see in the Gospel individu- 
ality as well as universality. That great 
word ‘‘ Whosoever” has been in all Chris- 
tian ages the door through which the in- 
dividual sinner has entered into the king- 
dom of Heaven. Here he has come and 
found personal relation to God by a per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ. Like Jesus 





himself, from whom no sinner was ever 
excluded—not a leper or a publican, not 
a sinful woman or a timid Pharisee—this 
text makes it possible for any sinner to 
come to God ; nay, invites and urges even 
the worst and least deserving to come, 
one assure of a welcome as the other. 
The condition is like all the rest. It is 
not merit or worth. It is not something 
dependent on education or earthly con- 
dition ; but simple faith, an exercise of 
the mind and heart that iscommon to the 
ability of all, Here the king has no ad- 
vantage over the meanest of his subjects ; 
nor the millionaire over the beggar; nor 
the philosopher Over the unlettered sav- 
age. ‘‘ That whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Itis of first importance that we 
keep this central truth always before our 
minds and hearts, if we are to be peace- 
ful and happy Christians ourselves, es- 
pecially if we hope to lead men back to 
God, from whom they are alienated by 
sin. me 
BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY 
GHOST. 





CHRIST, on a certain occasion, healed a 
demoniac, exciting the wonder and aston- 
ishment of the people, who said: “Is not 
this the Son of David?” The fact came to 
the knowledge of certain scribes and 
Pharisees, who are spoken of as having 
come ‘‘from Jerusalem,” who did not 
dispute the fact, but who explained it by 
saying : ‘‘This fellow doth not cast out 
devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils.” They attributed the miracle 
which had been wrought by the power of 
God to the power of ‘‘the prince of 
devils.” (Mat. xii, 22-37; Mark iii, 19- 
30; Luke xi, 14-23.) 

It was this act on the part of these 
scribes and Pharisees that led Jesus to say 
with direct reference to it : 

** Wherefore I say unto you, All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men, but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world tocome.”’ 

Such was the language of Jesus as 
stated by Matthew. His language as 
stated by Mark was as follows : 

“Verily, Isay unto you, All sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and blas- 
phemers wherewithsoever they shall blas- 
pheme; but he that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but 
is in danger of eternal damnation.” 

Mark adds the explanatory remark: 
‘* Because they said he hath an unclean 
spirit.” Luke reports the Saviour as say- 
ing ata subsequent period: ‘‘ And who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son 
of Man it shall be forgiven him; but unto 
him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven.” 

What these scribes and Pharisees did, 
as shown by the Gospel record, was to at- 
tribute to Satan that which was manifest- 
ly a miracle wrought by the power of 
God. This was a malignant perversion 
of the miraculous evidence which God 
himself had furnished, and was evincive 
of the highest form of depravity toward 
God; and of this act, as distinguished 
from other sins mentioned by Jesus which, 
upon repentance, might be forgiven, he 
speaks as being blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost for which there is no forgive- 
ness, without specifying any particular rea- 
son, except that involved in the act itself, 
why it could not be forgiven. The occa- 
sion furnished the precise sin which he 
thus descrites, of which he thus speaks; 
and we have no authority for extending 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost be- 
yond the limits fixed by this occasion and 
by the words of Christ himself. This 
particular sin can be committed only in 
an age of miracles, and is committed 
when one in such an age ascribes to Sa- 
tan an unmistakably supernatural work 
of God, and thus insults the Spirit and 
power of God. Such an act is blasphemy 
against theHolyGhost; andfor it,according 
to the express declaration of Christ, there 
is no forgiveness. It seals the doom of the 
actor to ‘‘eternal damnation.” This is 





probably the sin to which John, in his 
First Epistle, alludes, when he says: 
‘** There is a sin unto death! Ido not say 
that he shall pray for it.” 

Resisting the Spirit of God and quench- 
ing the Spirit are undoubtedly sins against 
which we are solemnly warned in the 
Bible, and of which we must repent if we 
expect to be forgiven. So, also, one may so 
persistently resist the gracious influences 
of the Spirit that they cease to act 
upon him, and may, perhaps, leave him 
altogether, and in this sense he may sin 
against the Holy Ghost and sin **‘ away 
his day of grace.” One may die in his 
sins without pardon and go to the world 
of wo, not because his sins are in them- 
selves unpardonable, but because he never 
repents of them and never believes in 
Christ. These cases are manifestly not to 
be confounded with the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, of which Christ 
spoke in the passages above quoted. Paul 
himself was once a blasphemer against: 
Christ, yet he was forgiven, because he 
‘did it ignorantly in unbelief.” He did 
not at the time believe that Jesus spoke 
and acted by the Spirit of God when he 
was on earth. His case was not that of 
the scribes and Pharisees who, admitting 
the miracle wrought by Jesus, ascribed it 
to the power of Satan, and not to the 
power of God. 

Sinners, when deeply moved on the 
subject of religion, sometimes express 
the fear that they have committed the 
fatal sin against the Holy Ghost. The fact 
that they have this fear is conclusive 
proof that they have not committed this 
sin, that they have not sinned away their 
day of grace, and that the Spirit of God 
has not left them to pursue their way to 
Hell. If they had done so, and if the 
Spirit had left them forever, they would 
have no concern about the sin against the 
Holy Ghost or any other sin. They would 
be rolling sin as a sweet morsel under 
their tongues, and would go on careless 
and unconcerned to the bar of God. 
Anxious and excited sinners, who are 
troubled about the affairs of the soul, 
may besure that they have not committed 
that sin, in respect to which Christ says 
that it shall never be forgiven. The door 
of God’s mercy is still open to them, and 
what they have to do is to enter it by re- 
pentance and faith. 


_ 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MANEUVER. 


THE President is evidently fond of start- 
ling the country by strokes of audacity. 
His Tariff Message was an audacious 
stroke, much praised for its boldness by 
Free Traders. The President’s vanity was 
touched, and he has made a second at- 
tempt to draw public applause. But the 
same trick cannot be successfully played 
twice. It was bold, undoubtedly, to limit, 
contrary to custom, the Presidential mes- 
sage on the assembling of Congress toa 
single question. Whatever credit was 
due to the courage of the conception, Mr. 
Cleveland has had and enjoyed ; but the 
audacity of his Fisheries Message is rather 
calculated to excite disgust than admira- 
tion. Itis not a coup de maitre, but a 
coup de théatre. 

In the first place it bears every mark of 
collusive premeditation. It was clearly 
foreseen that the Senate in the exercise 
of its constitutional prerogative would re- 
ject the Treaty because 1t was not a care- 
ful adjustment of the rights of both par- 
ties but a surrender of our national inter- 
ests to Canada. Politically, the effect of 
the rejection of the Treaty which the Ad- 
ministration claimed as a triumph of 
diplomacy, would tell strongly against 
the Democratic Party and its candidate. 
How could that effect be averted? Bya 
sudden change of front,reasoned the Presi- 
dent. His Administration had justly been 
arraigned for betraying the cause of our 
fishermen in the negotiation of a noto- 
riously one-sided treaty ; the treaty hav- 
ing been put away by a Republican vote 
he would suddenly appear before the 
country as the champion of our outraged 
fishermen, and would in his zeal for their 
rights go far beyond their most zealous 
advocates in the Senate. Congress had 
clothed him with power to retaliate 
against Canada. He would ask for ad- 
ditional power in that direction, 
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the design of the Message, and that Dem- | It strikes us as a specimen of very small | very remarkable and praiseworthy sug- | putting in a preposition, ‘‘ minis- 


ocratic leaders were in his counsel is evi- 
dent from the fact that both in the House 
and the Senate Democratic members 
were ready with a bill to grant the power 
asked for as soon as the reading of the 
Message was ended. The heads had been 
together in consultation, and the Message 
and the Bill were the result. 

The position taken by the Message is 
not that of the majority of the Senate or 
of the Republican Party. Neither the 
Senate nor the Party has ever advocated 
a policy of bluff and bluster toward Can- 
ada; neither has had any desire to proceed 
to acts designed to provoke war. Senator 
Sherman, in his speech on the Treaty, be- 
fore it was rejected and before any inti- 
mation of the President’s intention was 
known, said if the President would, with 
moderation, proceed to exercise the pow- 
ers conferred on him by the law authoriz- 
ing retaliation, there would be no trouble. 
He added : 

“Whenever Great Britain or any of her 
dependencies excluded American fishermen 
from their rights of hospitality in their 
ports, the President should do the like with 
Canadian fishermen in American ports. If 
the Canadians would not sell coal to Amer- 
ican fishermen, the same course should be 
pursued with Canadian fishermen. If this 
were done quietly, modestly and earnestly 
there would not be much longer any trou- 
ble in the matter. The universal feeling of 
mankind would be that the United States 
had a right to measure out to Canada the 
same hospitality thut it received. They 
should not go one inch beyond it, not in- 
vade other matters, but merely give to Can- 
adians the same medicine that they gave to 
Americans. That was what he supposed 
was meant by the law of retaliation. It 
meant to arm the President with powers 
which were to be discreetly exercised and 
to enable him to prescribe for the Canadian 
fishermen the same rules as the Canadians 
prescribed for American fishermen—confin- 
ing them to the same classes. It would not 
be long until the good sense of the English 
people would lead them to see that that was 
not the proper way to conduct intercourse 
between two great and powerful nations of 
a kindred race.” e 
This calm, sober statesman like utter- 
ance voices admirably the feeling of the 
country. The country will approve a 
policy like this; but it will not approve 
the policy the President proposes. 

It is not necessary to assume a bellicose 
attitude toward Canada. This is not what 
the retaliatory legislation of last year 
contemplated. It would be buth unnec- 
essary and unwise to do what the Presi- 
‘dent seems to propose; for Canada isa 
neighbor and we ought to have neighborly 
relations with her, so that she will come 
to understand that her true affinity is the 
United States and not Great Britain. These 
relations would not be imperil by such 
an exercise of the power of retaliation 
as Senator Sherman proposed. Canada 
must understand that reciprocal relations 
must be maintained on both sides or 
abandoned on both sides. She must 
be led to see that her interests cannot 
be maintained at the price of ours. This 
is reasonable, and our people mean to be 
reasonable, and not rash or viclent. 
While Senator Sherman condemned the 
Treaty, he equally condemned any at- 
tempt to establish the ‘‘ bar sinister ” be- 
tween Canada and ourcountry. Thetwo 
countries, he said, have the same inter- 
ests, the same aspirations, the same pro- 
ductions. The relations between them 
should become more intimate. Within 
ten years Canada would, he believed, be 
represented either in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or the Congress of the United States. 
In his opinion, it would be the latter. 
These are the views of a statesman ; and 
if General Harrison is elected, as the Sen- 
ator observed, ‘‘no war need be feared, 
and no dangerous controversy about the 
fisheries,” 

The Message has a tone of insincerity 
that is strange enough in our Presiden- 
tial documents. It is hard to believe that 
the President asks for additional powers 
with a serious intention of using them. 
We may do him injustice in this; but the 
Message makes just this impression on us. 
It is so obviously intended to make weight 
in the presidential canvass and retrieve the 
effects of poor diplomacy that it is scarce- 
ly possible to judge it in any other light. 





politics, We hope the country may be 
spared the humiliation of another such 
document from our Chief Magistrate. 
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THE PAN-ANGLICAN REPORTS. 


WE spoke last week of the Encyclical 
Letter of the Pan-Anglican Bishops. A 
further study of the resolutions adopted 
‘and of the reports of the Committees de- 
velops some points of no little interest. 

On some other points the Encyclical 
does not particularly support the conclu- 
sions of the Committees; on one point 
it contradicts their spirit. The Com- 
mittee on Intemperance had for its chair- 
man the Bishop of London; and among 
its other members were the Bishops of 
Pennsylvania and Colorado, Their report 
spoke of intemperance as the most mis- 
chievous of all sins, praised the work of 
temperance societies, and showed the ad- 
vantage of total abstinence. ‘‘The main 
weapon to be used,” it said, *‘ in this war- 
fare is the practice of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors by those who 
desire to help their fellow-men.” The 
whole drift of the report is in support of 
total abstinence, in accordance with St. 
Paul’s rule not to make a brother offend. 
The Encyclical Letter has not a word in 
support of total abstinence, but takes a 
very different view of temperance, evi- 
dently seeing a Manichean rigidity in 
total abstinence. And they add the 
warning, to which the report makes no 
reference, that to use an unfermented 
liquor in the Blessed Sacrament is inad- 
missible. This is the leading weakness of 
the Encyclical. 

The next matter of importance is Po- 
lygamy among heathen converts. The 
Bishop of Durham was chairman, and the 
Bishops of Missouri and South Dakota 
were on the Committee. Their subject 
was a very perplexing one, on which mis- 
sionaries seriously differ, some requiring 
a convert to select one of his lawful wives 
whom he will retain and to put away all 
the rest; while others regard this as in- 
justice to those put away, and content 
themselves with not allowing polygamous 
marriages to be contracted after baptism. 
The Committee declare that the position 
of a polygamous husband is different from 
that of a polygamous wife. They allow 
a man with more than one wife to bea 
candidate for baptism, but not to be bap- 
tized until all his wives but one have died 
or been otherwise disposed of; and they 
do not absolutely require him to put away 
all his wives except the favorite. The 
polygamous wife, however, is allowed to 
be baptized, it being supposed that she 
has lessliberty in contracting marriage, 
and that she is presumably faithful to one 
husband. Nevertheless it is hard to see 
why, if the man who marries a second 
wife is an adulterer, the woman who ac- 
cepts a husband with one wife is not also 
similarly guilty. 

Of the Committee on Socialism the 
Bishop of Manehester was chairman, and 
among its other members were the Bis- 
hops of Michigan, Mississippi and Pitts- 
burg. To no other subject did the Con- 
ference give more careful attention. 
After quoting various definitions of So- 
cialism the Committee give the follow- 
ing: 

“Any scheme of social. reconstruction 
may be called Soeialism which aims at unit- 
ing labor and the instruments of labor 
(land and capital), whether by means of the 
State, or of the help of the rich, or of the 
voluntary co-operation of the poor.”’ 

Between Socialism and Christianity 
there is no necessary contradiction, be- 
cause Christianity sets forth no theory of 
the distribution of the instruments or 
the products of labor. Some Socialists 
defend murder and robbery; but while 
Christianity can have no sympathy with 
their methods, it has sympathy with what 
they profess as their object—the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor. The 
Committee strongly recommend co-opera- 
tive production, but to a communal land 
system they see grave objections. They 
suggest laws establishing boards of arbi- 
tration and the acquisition by municipal- 
ities of town lands. They think laws of 
taxation might be framed with more 

regard to the poor, and they make the 











gestion that the laws of entail might be 
abolished. This means, really, the over- 
throw of the nobility system, the classes 
against the masses, and is greatly to the 
honor of the Committee. They would 
also have the clergy enter into friendly 
relations with Socialists, and attend their 
club meetings and try to understand 
their aims and methods. They are also 
asked to help establish penny banks and 
workmen’s guilds, and to urge capitalists 
to admit their workmen to profit-sharing, 
and to teach artisans how to make co- 
operative production successful. All this 
is of great importance, and might well 
be spoken to our American clergy, who 
keep too far aloof from the workmen’s 
clubs of various sorts, 

The Bishop of Carlisle was chairman of 
the Committee on Mutual Relations, and 
the American members were the Bishops 
of Central Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Tennessee. One or two interesting points 
came out in their report. The Reformed 
Episcopal Church is treated with scant 
curtesy in the following terms: 

‘There are, in reality, no persons claim- 
ing Anglican orders of doubtful character 
whose claims deserve serious consideration. 
With regard to orders alleged to be derived, 
tho irregularly, through the American 
Church, it may be sufficient to say that the 
whole transaction is disallowed and re- 
garded as null and void by the American 
Episcopate. This fact, in the opinion of 
the Committee, may be taken as a sufficient 
guide to all bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion.”’ 

Inasmuch as the Reformed Episcopal 
Church has invaded England, and has its 
bishops there as well as in this country 
and in Canada, the decision to have noth- 
ing to do with these schismatics is of im- 
portance. We wish, instead of this nose- 
in-the-air policy, the bishops had ex- 
pressed a desire fora return of the young- 
er body to the fold. 

Another important suggestion of this 
Committee can, we think, never be 
adopted in this country. The General 
Synod of Australia has taken action which 
would refer matters of appeal relating to 
questions of doctrine to a Committee 
of Conference consisting of the two 
English archbishops, the Bishop of Lon- 
dop, and four laymen learned in the law 
of the Church. The Committee approves 
this principle, but American churchmen 
will hardly allow so much authority to 
an outside tribunal even if it be that of 
the Mother Church, 

One other very important suggestion is 
made by this Committee. It is that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury appoint a 
small committee of English bishops who 
shall draw up a plain and brief summary 
of the doctrines of the Anglican Churches 
with a statement of their relation to other 
Christian bodies, such topics being in- 
cluded as the Catholic Faith, the Holy 
Scriptures, the Sacraments, Forms of 
Prayer and Liturgy, the relation of the 
Anglican Churches to Latin and Eastern 
Churches and to Dissenting bodies, and 
also the relation of the Church’s teaching 
to human knowledge. This would sub- 
stantially replace the discarded Thirty- 
nine Articles, which Newman once called 
‘* the Forty Stripes Save One,” and would 
make one of the most important of mod- 
ern symbols of faith. The more of such 
creeds that are compiled the better. 

The Committee on Home Reunion, that 
is, on relations with Dissenting bodies, had 
for its chairman the Bishop of Sydney, and 
the Bishops of New York and Minnesota 
were among the members. Much atten- 
tion is given to the basis of union sug- 
gested by the American bishops at the last 
General Convention, and that has been 
adopted, with some slight changes. We 
give the basis elsewhere, but the changes 
may be mentioned. Where the Ameri- 
can bishops are content to declare the 
Holy Scriptures to be ‘‘ the inspired Word 
of God,” the Committee define it more 
exactly as ‘‘containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation,” and as ‘‘ the rule and 
ultimate standard of faith.” To the Ni- 
cene Creed as the sufficient statement of 
Christian faith they add ‘‘ the Apostles’ 
Creed as the baptismal symbol.” The 

third paragraph, that on the Sac- 


tered with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution, and of the elements 
ordained by Him.” The fourth, on the 
Historic Episcopate, is adopted without 
change. As to this last topic, the Com- 
mittee think. they see signs of a prepara- 
tion on the part of the rest of us to accept 
their position. They say that with the 
chief of the Nonconforming bodies there 
would be little difference as to mat- 
ters of faith, and that as to Church gov- 
ernment, ‘‘ both from deeper study and 
from larger historical experience, there is 
in the present day a greater disposition to 
value and to accept the ancient Church 
Order.” ff this is so we have failed to 
discover it, notwithstanding occasional 
developments like that of Professor 
Shields, 

There are other points of interest, such 
as the suggestion to revise the translation 
of the Nicene Ceeed, and to leave out the 
‘* filioque,” and the right hand held out 
to the Old Catholics and the Oriental 
Churches, but they require no comment. 
The Committees were more pronounced 
and deliberate in their recommendations. 
than the whole body of bishops, and the 
trend of the advancing movement of the 
Anglican Churches can be seen better in 
the reports of the ccmmittees than in the 
more colorless Encyclical Letter. 
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WHY WAIT? 








THE Northern and the Southern Presby- 
terians both have missions in Brazil. The 
Brazilian missionaries.and churches were 
very unsuccessful in keeping up the dif- 
ferences that separate the two Churches at 
home. In fact, they could not see that 
there was any difference between them- 
selves, and so they agreed to unite. They 
made this agreement without first asking 
permission at home; but after they had 
made all their plans they sought the 
blessing of the old folks. The old folks 
did not see any reason why they should 
not unite, did not see how or why they 
should hinder it, and, in fact, they could 
not if they had so desired; and so the 
union will be accomplished, we suppose, 
to-day. 

If these two presbyteries had waited 
untilthe Assemblies at home had agreed 
to unite, or until they had agreed to let 
them arrange for aBrazilian union, they 
might have stood apart to. the scandal of 
Protestant Christianity for a score of 
years. They felt they had the responsi- 
bility and they would not wait, They 
did right. 

Why can Presbyterians unite in Brazil 
or Japan and not at home? Must local 
churches that want to be one wait indefi- 
nitely until everybody is willing? For 
example, there are Northern and South- 
ern presbyteries in Kentucky. They are 
on good terms. They want to be one, 
They do not care for the old quarrels of 
war times. The miserable questions of 
doctrine, or politica! utterances, or caste, 
do not concern them. Why should they 
not unite? We cannot see. Indeed, it 
seems to usthat their union, in utter dis- 
regard of the General Assemblies, would 
be an excellent piece of Christian con- 
duct and of policy as well. Of course we 
would not have this done at the expense 
of any Christian principles, as of the 
equality of the Christian brotherhood: 
but that is not concerned in Kentucky. 
That they should unite is a right thing to 
do, and if it puts the slow or hostile As- 
semblies into a hole, that makes no dif- 
ference. Weare encouraged to say this 
because we observe that The Herald and 
Presbyter really, while in form seeming 
to say this would be irregular, as of course 
it would be, yet suggests it, and seems to 
wish it might be accomplished. It has 
said as much before, and we heartily 
agree with its design, altho we differ so 
radically with it in its defense of color- 
line presbyteries. 

But this is something that may proper- 
ly have other applications. Why do not 
the Free Baptists and Congregationalists 
in Maine or New Hampshire unite without 
waiting long for negotiations elsewhere? 
Why do not the Free Baptists and ‘‘ Chris- 
tians” of New York do the same? If a 
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drawn together why do they not unite, 
even if they have to offer to send their 
representatives both to General Assembly 
and to General Synod, and leave those 
bodies to untangle the snarl? The best 
way to do a thing is to de it, and to do it 
somewhere, as the churches in Japan and 
Brazil have set the example to churches 
at home. 
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A WORD TO GENERAL GREELY. 


THE severe storm of last week once more 
calls attention to what is the chief failure 
of the weather signal service; a failure for 
which the Signal Bureau is not to blame, 
but to correct which it needs to be better 
equipped. 

Our great storms are of two sorts. One 
of them comes from west of the Upper 
Missouri River, from Dakota, or farther 
to the northwest. Whatever further 
warning against these western storms 
Dakota may need, we of the more popu- 
lous East are pretty well informed of their 
progress. The Signal Bureau is not al- 
ways able to tell whether one of these 
storms will move more or less to the north 
or south, and we may be expecting it 
_ wher it really passes north into Canada, 
but we have, on the whole, very satisfac- 
tory warnings of these disturbances that 
come to us from the West. 

But it is the ev-called northeast storms 
that we fail to be -ufficiently informed of. 
They are, also, of the most dangerous sort 
to mariners. A few years ago, after along 
drought, when prayers for rain had been 
offered in most of our churches, a sud- 
den and most welcome rain-storm came 
utterly without warning, which thorough- 
ly saturated the ground, The Signal] Bu- 
reau had no knowledge of its approach. 
It came almost like a miracle. It was one 
of these northeast storms. 

Now no storm is better understood than 
the northeastern. It travels up an east- 
ern coast from south to north while the 
wind is blowing from north to south. 
Benjamin Franklin wasthe first, we be- 
lieve, to explain this anomaly. It is a 
great cyclone, the center of which is out 
at sea, while it is only the western edge 
that strikes the continent. The curve of 
its land-side arc isseenin the first blow- 
ing from the northeast when its advanc- 
ing edge strikes us, then from the north, 
as it advances, and finally from the 
northwest. Sometimes these storms strike 
us suddenly from the ocean, and some- 
times they follow the Gulf coast and cross 
the country farther inland. 

These storms have their origin in the 
Caribbean Sea and about the islands of 
the West Indies. They are already dan- 
gerous cyclones, with well-defined curves, 
before they strike the line of Florida, and 
perhaps ravage the coast from the Keys 
to Texas. Of these storms that of last 
week was an unusually favorable one to 
trace within our coasts,as it moved very 
far to the west. But its course was not 
at all understood. It was first reported 
on the evening of August 16th with its 
center at Key West, and moving north. 
Instead of this it moved west, and New 
Orleans and Galveston did not have any 
warning until it was already on them in 
all its fury. From that time it was traced 
north wellenough. Here it was the Gulf 
coast that suffered for lack of warning. 
The next time the storm may strike us at 
Cape Hatteras all unannounced. 

What is needed is observation from the 
districts where these storms have their 
birth. Congress should provide a few 
thousand dollars for the stationing of 
signal officers in the West Indies and the 
Caribbean Islands, and enough of them 
to allow us to trace the course a storm 
takes. These islands are now, in good 
part, connected by submarine cables with 
the United States. We see no reason 
why this extension of the service into 
foreign territory should not be supplied 
for our advantage. If we may put consuls 
in Cuba to report the currents of trade, 
we can put signal officers to report the 
currents of storms; and the public will 
take as much interest in the latter as in 
the former. The passage of a cyclone 
from one island to another van be re- 
ported; and by the time it reaches Ha- 
vana it can be known whether its course 
is westward into the Gulf, or northward 

















along the Atlantic coast. The condition 
of the atmosphere in our own country 
being known, it ought to be easy to pre- 
dict where and how it will carom off 
from the cold currents from the North, 
which may further divert its course and 
develop its cyclonic character. We doubt 
not that General Greely will gladly avail 
himgelf of any permuissiov that Congress 
will give to develop the usefulness of our 
system uf warnings by additional signal 
stations, whether in our own country or 
in the West Indies or in the great cradle 
of Western storms north of Dakota. 


€pitorial Votes. 


ANY one who is at all familiar with the 
record of Jesus of Nazareth, as given in the 
four Gospels, must have been struck with 
the fact that he was accustomed to pray 
much to God the Father, not only regularly 
and frequently, but also in special emer- 
gencies that arose in the course of his pub- 
lic ministry. This fact is incidentally men- 
tioned all through the record. Prayer was 
as really a characteristic of his life as 
preaching. Mark makes the following 
statement in regard to him just before he 
set out upon his first missionary tour 
through Galilee : 

* And in the morning, rising up a great while 
before day, he went out and departed into a 
solitary place, and there prayed.” 

Luke, in his Gospel, gives us the following 
record of Jesus when he was about to select 
and ordain his twelve apostles, and to suc- 
ceed this act with his Sermon on the Mount: 

“ And it came to pass in those days that he 

went eut into a mountain to pray, and contin- 
ued there all night in prayer to God; and when 
it was day, he called unto him his disciples; and 
of them he chose twelve whom he also named 
Apostles.” 
The scenes of the ‘upper room” in Jeru- 
salem, where he kept the Passover and ap- 
pointed the Lord’s Supper, just prior to his 
betrayal and death, were concluded with 
that wonderful prayer for himself and his 
followers which we find in the seventeenth 
chapter of John. Soon after this we have 
the prayer which he offered in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, where he prayed in the in- 
tensest agony of soul. Yes, our Saviour 
knew what it was to pray. He was a pray- 
ing Jesus. Prayer was one of the habits of 
his life. He was human as well as divine; 
and asa man he needed to pray, and did 
pray, always addressing his prayer to God 
the Father. And if such was the life of 
Jesus in respect to prayer, then surely such 
ought to be the life of all his followers. 
Prayer should be the habitual attitude of 
their minds, and in this sense they should 
be “‘ instant in prayer,” and * pray without 
ceasing.’”’ Prayer is the intercourse of the 
soul with God ; and all the forms and types 
of spirituality toward God find a natural 
expression in prayer. Prayer cultivates 
piety and keeps up our acquaintance with 
God. The Bible is full of promises, and also 
answers to prayer. He who undertakes to 
lead a religious life without prayer will be 
very certain to make a failure. The Chris- 
tian who finds the spirit of prayer declining 
in his heart may be sure that the tendencies 
of that heart are moving in the wrong di- 
rection. The fact is always a bad sign for 
his spirituality. 





SPEAKING of admission to the Lord’s Ta- 
ble, as its discussion is precipitated by the 
withdrawal of Dr. Dowling, The Examiner 
says: 

“If the table were ours we should make our 
own terms. Wecould invite to it whomsoever 
we chose, and the natural promptings of Chris- 
tian sympathy would lead us to invite to it all 
who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 
We should be glad to invite them if we dared. 
But because the table is the Lord’s we must 
submit to his terms, and not make terms of our 
own. And his terms, as we understand the 
New Testament, are plainly that one must first 
believe and then be baptized before coming to 
the Lord’s table. We dare not, therefore, un- 
dertake to set aside his terms by inviting to his 
table those who are unbaptized. If the unbap- 
tized come without an invitation, we should not 
thrust them away; but theirs would be the re- 
sponsibility, not ours.” 

That is not a bad conclusion. That is not 
bigotry. Ifthose whom The D2aminer be- 
lieves unbatized but who believe them- 
selves to have been baptized, are not to be 
thrust away, but are to be as politely re- 
ceived and waited upon as the editor of 
The Examiner. acting as deacon, waited 
upon the Presbyterian who sat in his pew 
one Communion Sunday, if we remember 
aright, then it is merely a matter of how 
vigorously visitors are made to see that 
their baptism is held under suspicion. If 
the welcome is to all those who believe 
themselves to have been baptized, it is all 











right. While we do not remember any def- 
inite statement in the Bible that only bap- 
tized believers have a right to the Lord’s 
Table, and while we should regard it as a 
serious error to make baptism a condition 
equal to belief, either for salvation or for 
admission to the Table, we make no special 
objection to The Examiner’s statement ot 
the Lord’s “ terms,’’ which it says are that 
‘one must first believe and then be bap- 
tized before coming to the Lord’s Table.” 
The only question between us might be 
whether it is a man’s own belief that he has 
been baptized, and that he has thus obeyed 
the Lord’s command, or some one’s else 
opinion whether he has been baptized that 
should settle the matter. As we under- 
stand The Examiner, it agrees with us 
that the “responsibility” rests upon the 
communicant. 

DEAN BURGON, who has just died, was one 
of the characters of the English Church. 
He was a very bright man, but constitution- 
ally unable to take a forward step. He was 
a scholar and always on the wrong side. 
He prepared a long and not tedious essay to 
prove that the passage of ‘‘ the three wit- 
nesses ’’ was genuine Scripture, tho every- 
body else knows better. So when the Re- 
vised Version appeared he attacked it with 
the greatest vigor, and he believed that his 
assault had slainit. He was somewhat of 
a poet, and wrote one good line in which he 
described Petra as 

“ A rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 

He once wrote a letteron the Athanasian 
Creed, in which, addressing the late Arch- 
bishop Tait, he suddenly broke off his dis- 
course in apprehension lest if he pursu+d it 
further, ‘‘ like St. Paul of old, tho without 
his excuse of ignorance, I should be be- 
trayed into the sin of reviling God’s High 
Priest.’’ Scarcely less admirable was his 
valedictory sermon on ritualism, in which, 
taking for his text, ‘‘Man is born like a wild 
ass’s colt,’’ he drew an elaborate and 
trenchant parallel between the ritualist 
clergyman of the period and the “creature 
thus unexpectedly introduced to our no- 
tice.” Hewasthe best preserved English 
specimen of an old fogy, and bis loss isa 
serious one to his Church, which never paid 
any attenticn to his warnings. 


Ex-SENATOR THURMAN, in one of his re- 
cent speeches, told his hearers that the tar- 
iff duty levied on an imported article in- 
creases the price of that article to the con- 
sumer to the full amount of the duty so 
levied, and also the price of a similar article 
manufactured in this country. The Presi- 
dent, in his Free Trade message, presented 
the same idea. This is the geperal talk of 
all Free Traders. We are not surprised 
that the President should shout this idea, 
since he isa recent convert to Free Trade, 
and clearly does not understand the tariff 
question. But that a man of ex-Senator 
Thurman’s capacity and experience in pub- 
lic affairs should talk such nonsense, is a 
matter of surprise. It is easy enough to 
put the nonsense into words; but the facts 
contradict it, especially in reference to ar- 
ticles manufactured in this country. Such 
articles will, as to their price, be governed 
hy the general law of supply and demand, 
and not by the duty levied upon similar ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries. The 
design of the duty, when levied for protec- 
tion, is not to enhance the price of articles 
produced'in this country, but rather to pre- 
vent foreign producers from underselling 
home-producers in theirown market, and 
virtually taking possession of the market. 
This is the sole object of protectiun; and 
this certainly is in the interests of the 
American people. 





WE have no doubt that President Cleve- 
land, in so promptly following the rejec- 
tion of the Fisheries Treaty by the Senate 
with a special message to Congress asking 
for further retaliatory legislation against 
Canada, is playing, and intending to play, 
a purely political and party game in his 
own interests as a candidate for re-election 
and in the interests of the Democratic 
Party. The manner in which the Demo- 
crats have received the message and speak 
of it, clearly implies that they so regard it. 
It is strongly probable that the President, 
anticipating the rejection of the treaty, had 
prepared this message beforehand, or had 
caused it to be prepared for him. There is 
no peculiar exigency in the Fisheries 
question, so far as the action of Can- 
ada is concerned, that called for the mes- 
sage or for any hasty legislation by Con- 
gress; and the President certainly could 
not bave expected that Congress would, at 
this late stage of the session, and in the ab- 
sence of such exigency, pass any additional 
laws on the subject. We give the Presi- 
dent credit for more common sense than 











would be implied in such an expectation. 
The message is simply a political ane 
party trick, and in this respect is not un- 
like his hue and cry about the surplus in 
his Free Trade message. The truth is that 
the President has already ail the law he 
needs in the way of retaliation, if it should 
become necessary to resort to such a meas- 
ure; and he has not hitherto taken the first 
step toward the execution of the law. He 
preferred to make a treaty, hoping to reap 
political glory therefrom; but, unfortu- 
nately for his plan, this treaty was so ob- 
jectionable that the Senate saw good rea- 
sons for its rejection, notwithstanding the 
President did his best to secure its ratifica- 
tion. Hoping to conciliate the Irish vote, 
he now changes his tactics, and out-Herods 
even Herod himself in the way of retalia- 
tion by a campaigu message intended to be 
used by Democratic newspapers and Demo- 
cratic stump orators. This isall there is in 
the President’s new-born zeal. 





THE investigation into affairs of the New 
York Aqueduct has made very interesting 
progress the past week. We do not need 
now to give the history of this great and 
expensive engineering project which is 
to supply this city with water; but the 
salient fact is that both contracts and legis- 
lation, as has been proved, have been 
made subservient to corrupt ends, and this 
ecrruption has now been brought home to 
no less a man than the Governor of the 
State of New York. The Commissicn in 
charge of the work, by a bargain between 
the two parties, was, while Mr. Grace was 
Mayor,reorganized by putting out the May- 
or and Controller of thiscity Under this 
Commission contracts have been let to those 
who were not the lowest responsible bid- 
ders, but who were willing to take up and 
pay the notes for campaign expenses made 
by Governor Hill. We take this as a sin- 
gle, representative, and most atrocious ex- 
ample of the use made of this aqueduct. 
The witnesses against the Governor include 
two Mayors of this city, Hewitt and Grace, 
both of whom, Democrats as they are, re- 
gard him as an unfit man to be in the chai; 
of office. Mayor Hewitt speaks guardedly, 
but he is the man who compelled the Gov- 
ernor, by a very sharp letter, to ask the 
legislature, in its extra session, to reorgan- 
ize the Commission on principles of respon 
sibility. That letter has been published, 
and, polite as it is, it is a blow between the 
eyes. Ex-Mayor Grace ‘oes not conceal his 
opinion, but freely tells how he was asked 
to indorse the Governor’s personal notes, 
which were to be paid by favorite contract- 
ors, and which were so paid. And yet they 
talk about renominating the man against 
whom all this is not charged but proved. 
We cannot believe it possible. Such offens- 
es do not deserve office but punishment. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In a recent issue you make an unfair compar- 
ison of the so-called *“*free whisky” planks of 
the Republicans and Prohibitiunists. (1) The 
Prohibitionists believe that the whisky tax aids 
the saloon power and so can consistently advo- 
cate its abolition. But the Republicans, by their 
legislation, by the declarations of their leading 
newspapers and by the statements of their most 
popular leader, Blaine, declare the whisky tax 
to be a “check on the traffic,” a moral measure 
in fact. Yet in spite of this tbey are willing to 
dispense with it, rather than abandon Protec- 
tion, even partially. (2) Now either the Repub- 
licans do not believe their own declaration that 
the whisky tax is a “check on the traffic” and 
are insincere, or else they do not consider “the 
virtue and sobriety of the people and the purity 
of the home” to be “the first concern of good 
government.” As a reader of THE INDBPEN- 
DENT for nearly a score of years, I would ask 
which (8) alternative you take. (4) How can a 
conscientious man accept either and yet vote the 
Republican ticket? A. 
(1) We reply by a question. If Prohibi- 
tionists believe that the whisky tax “aids 
the Saloon power,’’ how can they denounce, 
as Dr. Brooks does in his letter of accept- 
ance, the Republican proposition to remove 
it, in a certain contingency, as the “con- 
summation of human selfishness and in- 
famy’’? Is it wrong for the Republican 
Party to do what it would be right for the 
Prohibition Party to do? As to Republi- 
can belief on the subject there are more 
voters probably who believe that tax is an 
aid to the Saloon power than voted for St. 
Jobn in 1884. There are, on the other hand, 
many more who believe that the tax is 
actually restrictive. (2) We have already 
stated that Republican opinion is divided 
as to the effect of the whisky tax. There is 
no insincerity inthe position of the Party. 
A man may hold that the tax is restrictive 
without holding that it must be retained 
even at thesacrifice of the Protective sys- 
tem, or that it is the only, or the most 
effective, way of dealing with the liquor traf 
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fic. Probably no Republican believes that. 
(8) We believe that the tax is a check on 
the traffic; but we would not hesitate to 
remove it to save the Protective system, 
knowing that there are other and better 
methods of dealing with the liquor traffic, 
while Protection is vitally indispensable to 
our national welfare. (4) A conscientious 
man can have no difficulty in voting for the 
party that gives him practical legislation 
against the Saloon in nearly every Northern 
State in preference to the party which pro- 
poses great things, but has never in all 
these years accomplished even the littlest 
thing. It proposes national and state Pro- 
hibition; but it has elected no president, 
senator, representative or governor or legis- 
lature to carry out its purposes. It has no 
more legislative power than the statue of 
Liberty in New York Bay. It has never by 
legal enactment closed a single saloon. Let 
the “conscientious man’ ask himself, 
What is the use of voting with a party 
which not only cannot accomplish a single 
thing for Prohibition, or restriction even, 
but which antagonizes and hinders the 
party that can and does ’ 


THE following petition has beem addressed 
to Presideut Cleveland by W.C Arnold, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee for 
the Division and Admission of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota into the Union: 


“To His EXCELLENCY, GROVER CLEVELAND, 
President of the United States: 

“We, the people of Dakota, irrespective of 
party, respectfully, but most earnestly, ask 
simple justice at your hands. Weare bound by 
the closest ties of kindred, friendship and pa- 
triotism to the citizens of the States, and re- 
quest that we be clothed with the rights and 
powers of Statehood for both North Dakota 
and South Dakota. We have 600,000 intelligent, 
industrious people, who have, for tedious years, 
unavailingly been imploring and entreating 
Congress to admit us into the sisterhood of 
States. 

“Thetwo proposed States embrace an area 
of 96,000,000 acres of fertile land, which produce 
annually 60,000,000 bushels of wheat and 30,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. We have $50,000,000 in- 
vested in banking capital, 5,090 miles of rail- 
road, 4,090 public schools, employing 5,000 
teachers, and expending annually $2,000,000. 
We furnish millions in precious metals, and 
pay millions in tribute in the way of taxes to 
the General Government. 

“The Committee on Territories of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives has turned a deaf 
ear to our petitions, and we now appeal to you, 
asking that the admission of tLe two States be 
made the subject of a special message to Con- 
gress. 

“We speak boldly, because we know our 
cause is just; we ask fearlessly, because we 
are only asking for the rights of American 
freemen; we appeal sincerely, because we long 
for relief from Territorial vassalage; we pe- 
tition earnestly, because of an inherent right 
to enfranchised manhood. 

“ Will the President of the United States, who 
is enthroned above all kings, refuse the prayer 
of asuffering, patriotic people? If not, then 
shall there arise in the great Northwest two 
new stars whose luster shall add glory and 
brightness to the thirty-eight which now adorn 
the ‘ Old Flag.’” 


This petition tells its own story; and yet 
we presume that the President will pay nu 
attention to it. Twice has the Senate 
passed a bill for the admission of South Da- 
kota into the Union. But the House of 
Representatives, being Democratic, bas re- 
fused to concur with the Senate, simply be- 
cause South Dakota, if admitted, would be 
a Republican state. The course pursued by 
the Democrats is an outrage to the people 
of Dakota, based on a purely partisan rea- 
son. or ee ee 

THAT is a very important statement made 
by Miss Adele M. Field, Baptist missionary 
in Swatow, which appears in a letter to The 
Popular Science Monthly. She says that 
what is nothing less than agreat revolution 
has just taken place in the educational sys- 
tem of China. During the past year a re- 
marka»le change has been made in the 
scheme of the competitive examinations 
whereby successful candidates for literary 
degrees obtain honors and offices. In the 
past, only a knowledge of the native clas- 
sics, with skill in the use of the native hiero- 
glyphics, has been required of the scholar. 
Now, geography and natural philosophy 
have been added to the subjects for exami- 
nation, and this action of the Government 
has turned the attention of students 
throughout the empire in a new direction: 
The indications are, in her opinion, that 
China is to follow Japan in the path of prog- 
ress in Western science and philosophy, 
tho it may be with the slow step that ac- 
cords with the magnitude of the nation. 
Miss Field is the author of a dictionary of 
the Swatow dialect of the Chinese language 
and a scholar unusually competent to give 


..--The Tariff articles we publish this 
week are of special importance as being by 
those directly connected with manufactur- 
ing interests. They are thus of necessity 
written from what is called a “ practical’ 
point of view. Mr. Ammidown is one of 
the leading commission merchants of this 
city and sells for many of the largest mills 
in New England. He is also President of 
the American Protective Tariff League. 
Mr. Hazard is himself one of the wealthiest 
manufacturers of Rhode Island. He is at 
the head of the famous Peacedale mills, 
founded by his father, thelate Rowland G. 
Hazard. This series of Tariff articles which 
we are publishing and which has embraced 
the opposing views of Congressmen, profess- 
ors and manufacturers, will be continued 
from week to week for some time at least. 
The editors, Messrs. Godkin, Porter and 
George, are yet to be heard from. Others 
will follow them. ‘The articles will un- 
doubdtedly continue to attract attention. 


.... Both The Examiner and Zion’s Advo- 
cate have had the statement sent them that 
Dr. Dowling’s church in Cleveland ‘has no 
sympathy with him in his open-communion 
views’’ that ‘‘not one officer of the church 
sympathizes with the pastor’s views, and 
that the great majority of the church... . 
are as stanch Baptists as are to be found 
anywhere.”’ “‘Staach Baptists,’ of course. 
But as to their views we have the contrary 
information sentus. We have no question 
that if Dr. Dowling had believed it right to 
remain, an overwhelming majority of his 
people would have sustained him in his 
position. Zion’s Advocate is ‘told that he 
had no following whatever, and the result ”’ 
—namely his resignation—it says ‘indi- 
cates that this was the fact.’’ We assure 
our esteemed contemporary that it indicates 
no such thing, but only what Dr. Dowling’s 
letter said, namely, that the Baptist Press 
thought he ought to go, andthat he could 
not remain with perfect unanimity. 


....News of the death of Bishop Samuel 
S. Harris, of Michigan, was received from 
London last week. Bishop Harris had been 
attending the Lambeth Conference, and was 
expecting to make, during the coming win- 
ter, an extended trip through the East; but 
he was stricken with apoplexy while preach- 
ingin Winchester Cathedral on August 5th, 
and died before his wife could reach him 
from this country. Bishop Harris was 
one of the youngest, and, at the same 
time, one of the most able and cultivated 
Bishops in the Episcopal Church. Our 
readers will remember the articles by him 
published in THE INDEPENDENT last winter. 
The day before he sailed for Europe he 
called at this office and engaged to write a 
series of articles during his stay abroad. 
He doubtless had something in preparation 
at the time of his stroke. His Church has 
lost one of its most brilliant and thought- 
ful writers, and his people a most winning 
and powerful guide. 


....If people have no rights in the choice 
of their rulers, and if the powers of Europe 
are to settle who shall be Prince or King of 
Buigaria, and if, after Bulgaria’s Alexan- 
der has been driven out. her Frederick 
must follow and have his period of rule 
only ‘‘a pleasant reminiscence,’”’ then we 
do not see why it may not be a convenient 
enough plan to put into the succession the 
Duke of Cumberland, who is about equally 
English, German and Austrian, and closely 
connected with Denmark and Russia. The 
proposition, as reported, would fully unite 
Rimelia with Bulgaria, and we suppose 
give it au autonomy under a king, and 
without either Turkish or Russian super- 
intendence. 


....The Richmond Christian Advocate 
tells us that ‘the moral element of society 
is beginning to be felt in Virginia.” We 
should hope so. We did not know things 
had been quite so bad there. But when it 
continues: 


“ The day when Christians can be dragooned 
to‘support’ debauched demagogues is passing 
away. . . . TheChristian ought to have the 
courage of the bar-keeper, to vote his convic- 
tions”; 
we wish we were sure the day was passing 
away when New York Christians could be 
dragooned to support debauched candi- 
dates. They doit at every local election. 


....Senator Frye hit the nail squarely on 
the head when, in regard to the President’s 
Fishery message, he said: 

“T regard it as a piece of buncombe and 
demagogy of the worst type. Its political pur- 
pose is plain enough. It will deceive no one.” 
Senator Sabin did the same thing when he 
said: 

“TI regard this whole document asa piece of 
stupendous buncombe, intended to try to conn- 





45 opinion on such a matter, 


negotiation of the treaty which has just been 
rejected.” 

The Democrats, of course, shout, yet no one 
can fail to see that the President is merely 
playing a politicai game. 


-.--The Senate, last week, rejected the 
Fisheries Treaty, all the Republican mem- 
bers voting against it, and all the Demo. 
cratic members voting forit. The Times, 
of this city, is seriously exercised over this 
unanimity on the part of Republican Sen- 
ators, but is not at all troubled over a like 
unanimity on the part of Democratic Sen- 
ators. The former voted as partisans, and 
the latter as patriots. The simple truth is 
that the treaty ought to have been rejected. 
It was a cowardly surrender of rights that 
the United States had hitherto claimed 
under previous treaties and under the law 
of nations, 


...-The Jewtsh Exponent, of Philadel- 
phia, says: 

“The Sabbath Day is practically unobserved 
by the majority of Jews in this country; the 
Sabbath Eve has still some of the ancient hal- 
lowed influence that surrounded it of yore; and 
the effort must be made by those who still rec- 
ognize the sanctity of the Seventh Day to pre- 
serve this remnant of its pristine influence.” 
They ought either to try for a great deal 
more, or to discover some apology for trans- 
ferring the observance of the day of rest to 
the first day of the week. 


.... The devout recognition of God’s pres- 
ence andsupreme authority in his Word, as 
recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, is a fundamental condition 
of their power to control our thoughts and 
bless and sanctify the heart. We must, in 
order to feel this power, read these Scriptures 
to believe what they say, and because they 
say it. Cavilers and infidels do not supply 
this condition; and hence to them the Bible 
is not on any subject the supreme guide of 
thought. 


....When Jesus said in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, ‘ My soul isexceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death,” he referred to his 
soul as a man, and not to his divine nature. 
The language could not be true of the lat- 
ter, and was true only of the former. It 
was as a man that he was tempted, that he 
slept and was weary, that he grew in wis- 
dom and knowledge, and did not know the 
day nor the hour of his final coming to 
raise the dead and judge the world. 


....One of the Christian Fathers, as 
quoted by Dr. Broadus in his Commentary 
on Matthew, says: 

**Do not look to the soul’s readiness and be 
bold, but look to the flesh’s weakness and be 
humble.” 

Every Christian should follow this rule. 
While in the body, he must encounter the 
temptations arising therefrom, and he 
should watch this point of danger with the 
most sedulous care. 


....A Woman’s National Republican 
Committee has been organized to help elect 
Harrison and Morton in the interests of 
the homes of the country. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster has it in charge, and will make it a 
strong, moral and political influence in the 
coming campaign. The Primrose dames of 
England are recognized as a forcein Eng- 
lish politics, and Women’s Republican 
Clubs are destined to be a factor in our 
own. 


of sublimity. 
thrilling interest. 


the truth of his ministry. 


the following words: 


wages are high.” 


rate of wages. 


Epistle to Timothy, uses the words: 


nessed a good confession.” 
The reference here is to Christ’s statement 
to Pilate that his kingdom was not of this 
world, that he was the Messianic King of 
the Jews, and that he came into this world 
to “‘ bear witness unto the truth.”’ Of this 








teract the effect of the blunder made in the 


....The ascension of Christ into Heaven 
closes and crowrjs the history of his earthly 
life. It is stated by the evangelists in few 
and simple words; and yet it, is the climax 
To the apostles who wit- 
nessed it, and were, hence, competent to tes- 
tify to the fact, it was a scene of the most 
Tt explains his absence 
from this world in the visibie sense, and, 
like his resurrection, sets uhe seal of God to 


....There isa good deal of meaning in 


* When two men are after one boss wages are 
poor; when two bosses are after one workman 


In the one case the supply of labor exceeds 
the demand; and in the other the demand 
for labor exceeds the supply. The effect of 
a protective tariff is to increase the demand 
for labor; and this naturally increases the 


..»- Paul in the sixth chapter of his First 


“ Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate wit- 








....-Peter was perfectly honest when he 
protested that he would not under any cir~ 
cumstances deny his Lord. Yet, in a few 
hours thereafter, he did that very thing. His 
Lord knew him better than he knew him- 
self, and had prayed for him that his faith 
might not fail altogether. The same Peter, 
however, went out and wept bitterly when, 
as was speedily the fact, he realized the 
awful sin which he had committed. 


..--I[t is well to remember that the hu- 
man senses are just as competent to observe 
@ miraculous fact, when addressed to these 
senses, as they are to observe one that is not 
miraculous. What one sees he sees, no 
matter whether it be miraculous or not. 
The question whether what he actually sees 
is miraculons, is not for the senses to deter- 
mine, This question is submitted to rea- 
son, and not toour animal senses. 













































































































































.... The re-election of General Boulanger 
to the French Chamber of Deputies leads 
one almost to doubt the political sanity of 
the French people. He is simply a bag of 
wind, and not at all fit to wield political 
power. He may somewhat embarrass the 
friends of the Republic for the time be- 
ing, but he has not’Sense_eaough to be-a 
permanent factor in French politics. 


...-One of the characteristics of God, as 
revealed in the Bible, consists in the fact of 
his constant contact with, anu interest in, 
all human affairs, alike in respect to in 
dividuals and nations. Nothing escapes the 
scrutiny of his eye, and nothing lies be- 
yond his supervision and providence. He 
is everywhere, and in everything, present 
with his knowledge and power. 


....A godless religion, consisting simply 
in doing good to men, is really no religion 
at all. He who calls it such uses the wrong 
word. No one can substitute mere phil- 
anthropy for godliness, and compensate for 
the want of the latter by the exercise of the 
former. He who is wrong toward God is 
wrong in the supreme relation of existence, 
and is really right nowhere. 


....The three notable prayers mentioned 
in the New Testament are these: 1, The 
prayer which Jesus taught his disciples to 
make, called the Lord’s Prayer. 2. The in- 
tercessory prayer ot Jesus for his disciples 
recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John. 3. The prayer which Jesus 
made for himself in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 


...-One hopeful sign of the defeat of Pres 
ident Cleveland is furnished by the fact 
that many leading Democrats, in different 
parts of the country, are coming out in fa- 
vor of General Harrison on the tariff ques- 
tion. They don’t like the Free Trade doc- 
trines of the President, and will not for this 
reason support him. 


....The Brooklyn Eagle, in an apology 
for the crooked ways of Governor Hill, says 
that he has had the misfortune to be “ sur- 
rounded by a set of rascals."” Howcame he 
to have this sort of companionship? ‘Sim- 


ply because he chose to have it, illustrating 
the proverb that ‘‘ birds of a feather flock 
together.”’ 


....A Republican office-holder in Virginia 
has been forced to resign and is disfran- 
chised under the law for challenging a man 
to mortal combat. We make no complaint 


of the severity of the law; it is none too 
severe ; we are only anxious that it sha}l be 
visited on Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans. 


....The French press is openly insulting 
Crispi and the Italians, but it probably does 
not mean war. France is terribly in debt, 


and awar would exhaust her credit. The 
time will come when these great debts 
will have to be scalped down or the army 
expenses greatly reduced. 


....Cardinal Gibbons is not without Prot- 
estant fellowship in taking from the book 
of Maccabees his text at the funeral of Gen- 
eral Sheridan. Dr. Morgan Dix, of Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in this city, 
occasionally takes his texts from the 
Apocrypha. 

....-The Republican Convention in Chi- 
cago demanded ‘‘the reduction of letter 


postage to one cent per ounce.” The in- 
crease of business upon this basis would 
soon make up for all the loss of revenne by 
the reduction. 


....One of the humors of the campaign is 


the reported withdrawal of a college presi- 


dent and a Methodist minister from the 
Republican Party to join the Democratic 
Party on temperance grounds ! 


....-Dr. E. de Pressense says: 














the apostle speaks as a “‘ good confeasion,”’ 








“Not thy will but mine be done, changed 


Paradise intoa desert. Not my will but thine 
be done, changed the desert into Paradise, and 
made Gethsemane the gate of glory.” 


....The American Israelite says that 


there are no Jews in Hell, because it is ‘‘a 
purely Aryan institution,” 
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Religions Intelligence. 


RESULTS OF THE LAMBETH CON- 
FERENCE. 


THo the Pan-Anglican Synod did not 
open its proceedings to the vulgar gaze of 
the world, it has allowed the world to 
know the conclusions it reached, and 
also to read the reports which its various 
committees presented. The Synod was 
a close conclave of prelates from all 
branches of the great Anglican Commun- 
ion. It meets once in every period of 
ten years or so, under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It assem- 
bled early in July, and after naming com- 
mittees on various subjects adjourned to 
meet late in the month, when it finished 
its labors and took orders for the publica- 
tion of the results. The conclusiors of 
the Synod have no ecclesiastical or legal 
authority. They simply declare the pol- 
icy of the Episcopate and are of moral or 
educational force only. The Bishops at- 
tending numbered 145, representing the 
Chevch as follows: The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and 33 Bishops of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury; the Archbishop of 
York and 11 Bishops of the Province of 
York; the Archbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin and 9 Irish Bishops; the Primus 
of Scotland and 5 Bishops; the Bishop of 
Minnesota (representing the Presiding 
Bishop of the United States} and 28 Amer- 
ican Bishops; the Metropolitan of Fred- 
ericton and 8 Canadian Bishops; the Met- 
ropolitan of Calcutta and 4 Indian Bish- 
ops; the Metropolitan of Guiana and 6 
West Indian Bishops; the Metropolitan of 
Sydney and 8 Australian Bishops; 4 
Bishops from New Zealand; 6 from South 
Africa; 4 from the Canadian Territories; 
and the remainder missionary Bishops, 
including the Bishop: of Gibraltar and 
the Bishop in Jerusalem and the East, 
who exercise chorepiscopal functions. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
acted as episcopal secretary; the Dean of 
Windsor as general secretary, and the 
Archdeacon of Maidstone as assistant 
secretary. 

The authorized publication of results 
embraces: (1) an Encyclical addressed to 
‘‘The Faithful in Christ Jesus,” on which 
we commented last week; (2) the resolu- 
tions adopted; and (3) the reports of com- 
mittees accepted but not adopted by the 
Conference. 

The Encyclical Letter touches on the 
subjects discussed by the Conference be- 
ginning with that of Temperance. It ap- 
proves the efforts which have been made 
within the Church for the suppression of 
intemperance and hopes they will ‘‘ be in- 
creased manifold”; but it utters a cautioa 
against the condemnation of theuse of 
wine as wrong in itself and against the 
‘‘reported practice” of ‘substituting 
some other liquid in the celebration of 
the Holy Communion.” 

On Purity the Letter utters strong words 
and expresses the belief that ‘‘ nothing 
short of general action by all Christian 
people will avail to arrest the evil.” In 
this connection the sanctity of marriage 
is spoken of as the ‘‘ center of social mor- 
ality” which is ‘‘seriously compromised by 
the facilities for divorce.” The Christian 
conception of marriage as the faithful 
union of one man withone woman till 
death is upheld as against polygamy; but 
it is conceded that the problem of dealing 
with polygamous marriages in heathen 
countries is not an easy one. 

The Letter regrets that there is a grow- 
ing laxity in the observance of the Lord’s 
Day, calls attention to the importance of 
the social problems of the day, and to 
the claims of emigrants to the United 
States to Christian care and sympathy, 
and proceeds to discuss the means of ‘‘in- 
culcating the definite truths of the faith.” 
The religious teaching of the young is 
declared to be sadly deficient in depth 
and reality; the study of the Bible is too 
much neglected; and the clergy are ex- 
horted to give special attention to the 
treatment of doubt arising from a mis- 
apprehension of the relations of revela- 
tion and science. The subject of the mu- 
tual relations of dioceses and branches 
of the Communion is treated briefly, and 
the attitude of the Church toward other 





religious bodies separated from it by un- 
happy divisions is described as being that 
of readiness to enter into brotherly con- 
ference with any who may desire inter- 
communion. The “real religious work” 
carried on by other bodies is gladly and 
thankfully recognized.” The attitude of 
the Church toward the Old Catholics and 
the Eastern Churches is also defined, and 
satisfaction 1s expressed that no such 
bars as the Vatican decrees interpose to 
friendly relations with the Latins exist 
to such relations with the Greek churches. 
The Encyclical closes with a statement of 
the Standards of the Church and with 
a recognition of the goodness of God in 
his dealings with the Anglican Com- 
muniop. 

The resolutions formally adopted by 
the Conference are nineteen in number. 
The first two commend, without approv- 
ing all its statements, the report on Tem- 
perance, and declare the use of unfer- 
mented wine unwarranted by the exam- 
ple of our Lord and an unauthorized de- 
parture from the custom of the Catholic 
Church. The two resolutions on the sub- 
ject of Purity and Divorce approve the 
report on the former, and declare that 
the Church can recognize no other di- 
vorce than that granted for fornication or 
adultery; that the guilty party in such 
cases is not a fit recipient of the blessing 
of marriage, and that the innocent party 
if married again under civil sanction 
should not be refused the Church sacra- 
ments. The fifth resolution expresses the 
opinion that persons living in polygamy 
should not be admitted to baptism, but 
be kept under instruction until this bar is 
removed, and that wives of polygamists 
may in some cases be admitted to bap- 
tism. 

As to Sabbath observance the sixth res- 
olution recognizes that it is of divine ob- 
ligation, that it has been a “‘ priceless 
blessing,” that a great change is now 
threatened in the sacred and beneficent 
character of the day; that the tendency to 
make it a day of secular amusement is to 
be deprecated, and that the danger of 
encroachment on the rest of servants 
and employés should be guarded against. 

The next three resolutions simply sub- 
mit the reports on Socialism, emigration 
and the mutual relations of dioceses to 
the consideration of the Communion. The 
tenth resolution expresses the opinion 
that no particular portion of the Church 
should undertake a revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer without seriously 
considering the possible effect on the other 
branches of the Church. The eleventh 
resolution we give in full : 

“11. That, in the opinion of this Confer- 
ence, the following articles supply a basis 
on which approach may be, by God’s bless- 
ing, made toward home reunion : 

**(a) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as ‘containirg all things 
necessary to salvation,’ and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

‘*(b) The Apostles’ Creed,as the baptismal 
symbol; and the Nicene Creed, as the suffi- 
cient statement of the Christian faith, 

‘“(e) The two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ himself—Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use 
of Christ’s words of institution, and of the 
elements ordained by him. 

**(d) The Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of its administra- 
tion to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of his 
Church.” 

These conditions are almost identical 
with those formulated by the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The twelfth resolution requests 
the authorities of the various branches of 
the Communion to hold themselves in 
readiness to enter into conference with 
other bodies desiring it on the subject of 
corporate union. 

The thirteenth resolution recommends 
the dissemination of information respect- 
ing the doctrines and formularies of the 
Church ; the fourteenth recognizes it as a 
duty to promote friendly relations with 
the Old Catholic Church in various coun- 
tries, and deprecates ‘‘ without desir- 
ing to interfere with the rights of 
Bishops of the Catholic Church to inter- 
pose in cases of extreme necessity, any 
action that does not regard primitive and 





the interests of the whole Anglican Com- 
munion.” 

The sixteenth resolution requests 
the Primate to appoint a committee to 
confer with the heads of the Moravian 
Church concerning the relations of the 
two bodies; the seventeenth rejoices in 
tte friendly communications had with 
the Eastern Churches; the eighteenth 
asks the Primate to take counsel as to the 
advisability of revising the English ver- 
sion of the Nicene Creed; and the nine- 
teenth holds as a condition of intercem- 
munion with newly constituted Churches, 
and especially of giving the Episcopal 
succession that satisfactory evidence 
should be requircd that they hold sub- 
stantially the same doctrine. 

The reports of the Committees are 
twelve in number, and relate to the sub- 
jects covered by the resolutions. The 
Committee on Intemperance, whereof the 
Bishop of London was chairman, recog- 
nize the good work done by temperance 
societies, and admit that without them 
there is nothing to show that the Church 
would have done much, if anything, to 
suppress the evil. They also say that it 
is now established that total abstainers 
live longer than other men. They point 
out that much can be done by breaking 
through the drinking customs of society 
and diminishing the enormous number 
of public houses. The main weapon, 
however, is total abstinence by those de- 
siring to help their fellow-men. Exhor- 
tations to this virtue by those who do not 
practice it themselves is always compara- 
tively feeble and sometimes irritating. 

The report on Purity is a very earnest 
exhortation to all to use their influence 
to repress the deadly ravages of sensual 
sin. The reportson Divorce, Polygamy, 
Sunday Observance, Emigrants and Mu- 
tual Relations are given in epitome in 
the resolutions already summarized. The 
reporton Reunion declares that the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ reunion of the divided mem- 
bers of Christ’s body” has been under 
consideration in the Anglican Commun- 
ion for thirty years. After reciting the 
steps taken at various times and by va- 
rious branches of the Communion in this 
direction the Committee refer to the action 
of the Episcopal General Convention in 
1886 in Chicago as the ‘‘ most important 
and practical.”” The Committee decided 
after full consideration to recommend the 
four points set forth by the American 
Bishops, first slightly modifying them, 
as a proper basis of negotiation for re- 
union, Upon some such basis (as printed 
above) the Committee believe it might be 
possible for a Reunited Church to rest, 
‘* large freedom of variation on secondary 
points of doctrine, worship, and disci- 
pline” being allowed without interfer- 
ence with existing conditions of property 
and endowment.” 


» 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE seventy-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Board will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, beginning October 2d, 1888. 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., Kansas City, will 
preach the annual sermon. 





....Dr. Lucern Clarke. pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Erie, Penn., 
has accepted the assistant editorship of the 
Christian Advocate of New York, in place 
of R. R. Doherty, Ph.D., resigned, 


....- The Plainfield, N. J.,Friends (Liberal) 
have just celebrated the hundredth anni- 
versary of their meeting-house on Peace 
Street. The sides of the building are shin- 
gled. It is in a good state of preservation. 


--.-It is stated that the Rev. George H. 
Corey, D.D., of Brewster, N. Y., has been 
transferred by Bishop Hurst to the Balti- 
more Conference, and stationed at the Met- 
ropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., as successor to Bishop 
Newman. 


.... The Pan-Anglican Synod received an 
address from 400 lay and clerical members 
of the Church of England deploring ‘the 
departure, unauthorized by law, which has 
been adopted by many individuals in the 
Church of England toward the doctrines 
and teaching of the Church of Rome.” 


.... Bishop Harris, of Michigan, who died 
last week in London, was stricken in the 
pulpit of Winchester Cathedral,and was only 





established principles of jurisdiction, and 


ices were held in the Abbey. The service 
for the dead was read by Canon Westcott, 
of the Abbey, and by Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota. Bishop Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi, preached the sermon. 


.... Prof. C. M. Mead, writing to The Ad- 
vance from Interlaken, says the accession 
of William II is a good thing for evangeli- 
cal religion in Germany. He charges that 
Empress Victoria is a Free Thinker and 
would have exerted her influence with 
Frederick to organize a rationalistic court. 
The new Emperor is a religious man of or- 
thodox views and his wife is ‘‘a most ear- 
nestly religious woman, whose influence will 
be as much in the right direction as her 
mother-in-law’s would have been in the 
wrong one.”’ 


....The Pope has at last drawn cn the 
Papal Guaranty Fund, established by the 
Italian Government in 1871. By this fund 
the Pope was to receive an annual grant of 
$600,000. Pius IX would not touch it, but 
Leo XIIT has been driven, it would seem, by 
financial exigency to draw onit. As tothe 
attitude of the Government toward the Vat- 
ican we have the following from a recent 
speech of Premier Crispi: 

“We are prepared to make the concessions 
demanded by the Church, but not just yet—not, 
in fact, until the Vatican raises its voice to bless 
our Italy, instead of cursing it as hitherto; not 
till the Holy See assumes an attitude toward us 
which is at once kindly, peaceful and human, 
and abandons that of undisguised antagonism, 
which has characterized it until now.” 


...-It seems that the British public has 
just had a “beer boom.” The Christian 
Commonwealth comments on it with great 
severity. It charges that the Allsopps, the 
famous brewers, were guilty of a 
fraud in issuing their prospectus recently 
offering a large amount of very profitable 
stock in their immense business. Pur- 
chasers were numerous and greedy. The 
stock was regarded as a good thing. 

“ With astounding alacrity, as uncontradicted 

reports declared,even many of the clergy rushed 
in among the crowd of applicants, and much 
of the drunkard-making stock was bought up 
by the representatives of the Churches!” 
For the first six months 8 per cent. was 
paid; for the second six months only 6 per 
cent., and now the reserve is said to be only 
£6,000, and the stockholders complain that 
they have been deceived and that beer is a 
bad thing after all. 








Missions. 
THE REVIVAL OF HINDUISM. 


BY THE REV. JOHN 8S, CHANDLER. 











‘THERE are many indications just now of 
a revival of interest on the part of Hindus 
in their own religion; and it manifests it- 
self chiefly among the educated. 

Some time ago a Hindu Tract Society was 
started to promulgate Hinduism, not only 
by tracts but also by preaching to the peo- 
ple. They do not undertake todo this by 
argument and reason, but by appealing to 
the passions and superstitious prejudices 
of the people, and by violently attacking 
Christ and his followers and the Bible. 

This activity on their part is making it- 
self felt in all parts of South India. In 
Madura at the recent car-drawing festival, 
when immense multitudes were gathered in 
that city,a Hindu preacher came down 
from Madras to oppose the Christians in 
every way. Under his lead, whenever the 
agents of the American Board undertook 
to preach, the Hindus would hoot them 
down; boys selling Christian tracts and 
books would have dust thrown in their 
faces and their books snatched out of their 
hands, and any Christian was liable to be 
pelted with mud. The device ot hiring men 
to come and declare that having been Chris- 
tians, they had been convinced by this Hin- 
du preacher was also adopted. Unfortu- 
nately for him when one such person came 
and prostrated himself as a convert from a 
certain village, a Christian well acquainted 
there stood by and exposed him, showing 
that there were no Christians there and 
never had been any. 

These proceedings of the Hindus were so 
riotous that the collector of the district, the 
superintendent of police, both English gen- 
tlemen, and the Rev. J. P. Jones, the mis- 
sionary of that place, felt it necessary to 
leave the sanitarium on the mountains to 
be on hand. 

But the effect on the Christians has been 
most wholesome. Their petty separations 
and divisions have been forgotten, and all 
have united in more determined efforts to 
preach Christ; indifferent and careless ones 
have shown a new zeal .on behalf of their 
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in a large company and were eager to join 
with the Protestants and fight for them. 

Entirely unconnected with this move- 
ment, but as a consequence of the same 
spirit of zeal in behalf of Hinduism,is the re- 
bellion among the students of the Madras 
Christian College. Started many years ago 
as an institution of the Free Church of 
Scotland in connection with its mission in 
Madras, it was subsequently enlarged and 
made a Christian college in affiliation with 
the Madras University, to be representative 
of any and all denominations that would 
contribute funds to its support. Three 
have united in doing this—the Free Church, 
the Church of Scotland, and the Wesleyan 
body. 

Under the Presidency of Dr. Miller it has 
flourished more than any other college in 
the Presidency,and has in its college classes 
640 students. On the whole, it heads the 
list of colleges in the number of graduates 
sent out year by year; and besides these 
students its lower preparatory classes are 
very full. so that between one and two 
thousand youth are continually within its 
walls, and many more than that are under 
its influence. Most of these are Hincus, 
the largest element being Brahmans. 

During the past year President Miller has 
been absent in Scotland, and his place was 
filled by Professor Cooper. 

Conversions have occurred now and then, 
and several Brahmans and at least one Mus- 
sulman are scattered about in the Presiden- 
cy who were converted and baptized in 
Madras through Dr. Miller’s influence. So 
that the event of such conversion aud bap- 
tism is not an unheard-of thing, to say 
nothing of its being an avowedly Christian 
college. 

But now that another Brahman is known 
to be an inquirer and a convert, the stu- 
dents become excited and abuse their pro- 
fessors,first to their faces in the class-rooms 
and then in public meetings held else- 
where. 

Some of the professors were prevented 
from proceeding with their exercises by 
cries of ‘‘ Shame! shame!’’ others by vari- 
ous disturbances in their classes, and one 
was surrounded by the excited youth and 
actually had to use force to extricate him- 
self from their violence. The whole class of 
200 seemed to be concerned in this violence, 
so the leaders were summarily dismissed 
and the rest fined a rupee each. 

On the other hand, the loyal minority of 
students, that includes a few Brahmans 
Mussulmans and Sudras, sent the fol-, 
lowing address to the secretary of the Se- 
natus : 

“Sir, we, the undersigned students, past and 
present, of the college, beg to express our in- 
dignation at the unruly conduct of some of our 
fellow-students. While we request you to con- 
vey to the Senatus our deep sympathy with 
them, we beg to assure you and your colleagues 
that not all of our excited friends are respons- 
ible for what has happened. We sincerely 
trust that the college will come out of the 
trouble with its credit unshaken and its tra- 
ditions unimpaired, etc.” 

Various causes of dissatisfaction are 
given by the rebellious students, but they 
are all undoubtedly intensified and exag- 
gerated by the irritation and sensitiveness 
produced in the Hindu community gener- 
ally by the manifest growth of Christianity 
and its tightening grip on the hoary super- 
stitions of Hinduism. 


KODIKANAL, SOUTH INDTA. 
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THE English Church Missionary Soci- 
ety has always been jealous of interference 
from bishops in its mission work. The fol- 
lowing rule was adopted by the Society two 
years ago to guard against the pressure of 
the High Churchmen to establish Angli- 
can episcopates in India: 

“That the Society deprecates any measure of 
Church Organization which may tend to perma- 
nently subject the Native Christian communi- 
ties in India tothe forms and arrangements of 
the National and Established Church of a far- 
distant and very different country, and, there- 
fore, desires that all present arrangements for 
Church Organization should remain as elastic 
as possible until the Native Christians them- 
selves shall be numerous and powerful enough 
to have a dominant voice in the formation of an 
Ecclesiastical constitution on lines suitable to 
the Indian people—a constitution which the So- 
ciety trusts will, while maintaining full com- 
munion with the Church of England, be such as 
to promote the unity of Indian Christendom.” 


...-A great emigration of Syrians to 
other lands is in progress. Upward of 10,- 
000 have left the Pashalic of Mount Lebanon 
alone in the past few years, going to Aus- 
tralia, South America and the United 
States. The Turkish Government has tried 
in vain to prevent the exodus, which is 
caused by the hard conditions of life in 
Syria—bad roads and lack of protection 
from the Government. The emigrants are 
not Moslems. 


Biblical Research. 


THE Zeitschrift fir die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, edited by Professor 
Stade, of Giessen, contains in the first half 
of its issue for 1888, just published, an arti- 
cle by Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover, 
which is of special interest to the American 
student in this day of revived Old Testa- 
ment studies. It isthe first of two articles 
on “Old Testament Studies in America,” 
and on forty-one pages of carefully prepared 
and digested data, takes the subject down 
to the beginning of the present decade. 
The treatment of this latter has been re- 
reserved for a special article to appear in a 
future number of the Zeitschrift. The 
article isthus historical in character and 
is something entirely new in this field. 
The development of Hebrew studies in 
America during the colonial times will 
astonish the students of our day. As long 
as theearly English emigration continued 
and a large percentage of educated men 
came over with the colonists, the study of 
the biblical languages flourished in the 
newly established schools. The study of 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek was 
then not a part and portion of theological 
training, but occupied an important posi- 
tion inthe college curriculum assuch. The 
estrangement between the intellectuai life 
of the colonies and of the mother country, 
caused by the re-establishment of the State 
Church and by the agitations that led to 
.and followed the Revolution, deprived 
America of its source of supplies in this 
regard and Hebrew was sorely neglected. 
With the establishment of theological sem- 
inaries, which movement began a little over 
one hundred years ago, Hebrew was taken 
up again, but now asa part of the seminary 
course. The methods were so poor, however, 
that practically little was accomplished. 
The modern revival of the study, which 
began with Moses Stuart, and has been 
built up on more scientific and fruitful 
methods, is the outcome of German in- 
fluence, starting with that of Gesenius. 
The particulars under this general sum- 
mary has been gathered by Professor Moore 
with great diligence from good sources and 
are atleast reasonably complete. The arti- 
cle should under all circumstances appear 
in English also. 


....Nothing is oftener more puzzling toa 
biblical geographer endeavoring to identify 
some sacred place with a modern ruined 
site, than a statement in the Onomasticon 
of Kusebius and Jerome or other early 
record, making the number of Roman 
miles of its distance from another well- 
known site greater than the modern ruin, 
proposed for the sacred place, will allow. 
Between sites perfectly certain, also, it is 
often difficult to harmonize statements 
with facts. Bethany, for example, is said 
by Jerome to stand at the second mile-post 
from Jerusalem, while the evangelist John 
puts 1t at fifteen furlongs, and the distance 
is actually less than two Roman miles. 
Recently the French Oriental scholar, M. 
Clermont-Ganneau has investigated the 
matter on the basis of the Roman mile- 
stones along the road leading north from 
Jerusalem to Shechem. Measuring back 
from the fifth mile-stone, and also from an- 
other two miles short of it, and, therefore, the 
third,to the city, he finds that the starting- 
point must have been far to the south of 
Jerusalem—as far on the opposite side of 
the city below as the Pool of Siloam. Or, 
rather, it follows from this result that the 
first mile could not have been measured in 
practice, not even from a _ milliarium 
aureum-. standing at the center of the 
metropolis, as at Rome; for the whole di- 
ameter of Zlia Capitolina did not reach the 
length of amile. The conclusion seems to 
be that the distance between some central 
point in the city, perhaps marked by a 
golden mile stone and any gate in the wall 
on any side of the town, whatever the real 
space may have been, was considered a 
mile and reckoned as the first Roman mile; 
also, that the city-gate being thus mil- 
liarium I, the first measured mile from the 
city wall was regarded, and its column was 
inscribed as, ‘‘ Mil. IT.”’ If such was the 
custom of the Romans, the mile-numbers 
given by early ecclesiastical writers may be 
reduced by one, and the point of departure 
must be taken into account. 


...-A report of unusual interest to arche- 
ologists has been received at the State De- 
partment from Erhard Bissinger,the United 
States Consul at Beirait. The subject mat- 
ter of the report was furnished to him by 
the Consular Agent at Marash, Asia Minor, 
Mr. Marden, under date of July Ist. Mr. 
Bissinger says: 

*“ A few months ago a party of Germans, un- 


menced excavations in a mound at the foot of 
the Alma-Dagh Mountains, the ancient Ama- 
nus, two days south of Marash, and have dis- 
covered in situ some fifty blocks of black basalt, 
with bas-reliefs of men and animals, constitut- 
ing the basement story of a large palace. These 
sculptures bear unmistakable characteristics of 
Hittite art, but no Hittite inscriptions have yet 
been found. 

“In the court of the palace was discovered a 
colossal statue of Sardanapalus, covered with 
Assyrian inscriptions in cuneiform hieroglyph- 
ics. The Germans are still pushing forward 
their excavations in eager expectation of more 
important discoveries. We had long since urged 
the American antiquaries to take in hand this 
very work, and investigate other Hittite relics 
in this region, to nearly all of which we claimed 
the right of discovery; but the opportunity 
seems now to have slipped from their hands.” 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 9th. 


THE UNBELIEF OF THE PEOPLE.— 
NUM. XIV, 1-10. 








NoteEs.—‘‘ And all.”,°—There were a few 
exceptions that we know of—Moses and 
Aaron, Caleb and Joshua, perhaps even a 
few other faithful souls; but these, of 
course, are not counted. ——- ‘‘ Lifted up 
their voice und cried.”’—This is still an 
Oriental way of expressing indignation or 
disappointment and sorrow, nor do they 
think it unmanly to weep in loud wailing 
for the same reasons. “Let us make u 
captain.”—As if Moses were no leader, and 
he must be replaced. ** Moses and 
Aaron fell on their faces.’’—A defenseless 
attitude of prayer before all the peuple. 
** Rent their clothes.’’—The strongest 
proof they could give the people of their dis- 
appointment and indignation.——— ‘‘ Their 
defense (shadow) is removed from over 
them.”’—The weakness as well as_ the 
stronghold was known tothe spies. They 
had the secret of their fortifications, and 
perhaps a foreign power had withdrawn a 
protecting alliance. Above all, God’s favor 
was withdrawn ftom them. ** All the 
congregation bade stone them with stones,”’ 
—Made up their minds to, proposed to. So 
an incredulous multitude, even to this day, 
has given stones for prayers. “And 
the glory of the Lord.” —The effulgence of 
God’s wrath gleamed with sudden resplen- 
dency in time to awaken the conscience of 
a sinful nation. 

Instruction.—A most noticeable thing 
strikes us in taking this lesson in connec- 
tion with the last; namely, that the faith of 
the people was insecure while on the very 
borders of the promised land. What they 
had toiled for was at hand. Their eyes 
could almost see vhe fulfillment of their 
dearest plans; and now when courage and 
buoyancy of spirits should be the natural 
order of the day—hehold they fret and fal- 
ter. Human nature to-day is the same. 

Notice also the climax of the people’s 
madness. First they murmur against Mo- 
ses, then openly berate the Lord; then would 
elect a new captain to carry out their trait- 
orous plans, and finally they planned to 
stone the faithful minority. In _ short, 
scared by a rumor they lost their heads and 
manhood. Rumor blinds a thousand eyes 
to a hopeful reality; it deadéns a thousand 
ears to the sounds of victory, and it deadens 
a thousand hearts when faith and convic- 
tion should master. Shall petty rumors 
decoy us from the rigorous ight? 

Easy discouragement is a mental disease 
and threatens moral vitality. It should be 
guarded against as much as consumption. 
It should be treated as carefully as our fash- 
ionable nervous exhaustion. It should be 
remedied by natural faith and belief in the 
final victory of holiness and the possibility 
of the poorest soul. 

Here is distrust of religious faith exhibited. 
There is plenty of it in these stirring times. 
Let a great man explore an undiscovered 
country of religious faith and bring us the 
news—we shrug our shoulders, padlock our 
hearts, and would fain stone him to pro- 
fessional death. 

The apparent minority consisted of five. 
The two religious leaders, the two hardy 
explorers, and the glory of the Lord. The 
first two prayed. Herein was their strength. 
The other two harangued. Herein was their 
policy; and God manifested himself in due 
time. 

Prayer avd argument are both necessary 
to turn astubborn people; but the might- 
iest of these is prayer. 

Here is also an apt illustration of the 
humility of true power. The petitioners 
felt that their voice was weak with a 
clamoring nation, but strong with an un- 
““The one who always has his hands full of 
work is the one who can find time to do 
more. Faith begets work and pluck, and 


vice versa. 
“If God be with us who can be against 
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Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 

BEMAN, A. S.. Syracuse, N. Y., accepts 

call to Port Huron, Mich. 

BRIMHALL, S., Kirkwood, IIl., died re- 

ceutly, aged 69, 

CODY, J. V., accepts call to Spring Prairie, 
Tis. 

CRANSTON, JAMEs 8., ord. in Norwieh, 

Conn. 

McCOLLOM, W. J., Scottville, I1l., accepts 

call to Concordia, Kan. 

MOREHOUSE, L. C., removes from Dela- 

van to Orion, Il. 

PHELPS, 8S. W., Clay Center, Kan., re- 

signs. 

RABE, .L., ord. in Holland, N. Y. 

a >a A., accepts call to Phillipsburg, 
an. 

STONE, E. W., ord. in Carmel, N. Y. 

WALDROP, J., Columbus, Kan., resigns. 








CONGREGATIONAL. 


AVERY, WILLIAM F., Second ch., Hunting- 
ton, Mass, resigns on account of ill 
health. 

BARNES, GEORGE B., Wahpeton, accepts 

call to Plymouth ch., Grand Forks, Dak. 

CLARK, GEorRGE L., Westerly, R. L, 

called to Farmington, Ct. 

CRAWFORD, ALBERT R., Lewis, N. Y., ac- 

cepts call to Bethel, Vt. 

DUNLAP, GEORGE H., Derby Line, accepts 

call to Holland, Vt. 

EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, last class Andover 

Seminary, accepts call to Webster, 

Dak. 

HOBBS, WILLIAM A., Waverly, I1., accepts 

call to Warsaw,N. Y. 

HOLLISTER, FREDERIC M., Hartford Sem- 

inary, goes to Janesville and New Rich- 

land, Minn, for a year. 

HOLMES, HENry. Carleton College, re- 

mains a year at Glenwood, Minn. 

HUESTIS, CHARLEs H., accepts call to 

West Point, Neb. 

KEEN, LYMAN S., Tremont, IIl., accepts 

call to Kalamo and Carmel Mich. 

KINCAID, WILLIAM, accepts call to secre- 

taryship A. H. M. Society. 

MARVIN. JouN T., accepts call to Hamil- 

ton, Minn, 

MILLER, H. G., Wilson, called to Argen- 

tine, Kan. ; 

PARSONS, HENRY W., inst. at Lake Bon- 

ton, Mich. 

RAND, WILBUR, accepts call to Cumming- 

ton, Mass., for two years, 

ROOD. Joun S., Wheatland, accepts call to 

Gaylord, Mich. 

SANDERSON, JoHN P., accepts call to 
First ch., Springfield, Mo. 

SEVERANCE, CHARLES N. accepts call te 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

SMITH, EpwIn §S., invited to become per- 
manent pastor at Beatrice, Neb., after 
six months’ service. 

TENNEY, WILLIAM L., Oberlin Seminary, 
accepts call to College ch.,New Orleans, 
La., and professorship in Straight Uni- 
versity. 

TRACY,ALFRED E., Foxboro’, Mass.,called 
to Ontario, Cal. 

WILSON, GEORGE E., No. Adams, Mich., 
will supp!y at Coilinwood, O., a year. 

WOOD. CHARLEs F., Forest Grove, Or., ac- 
cepts call to Olivet ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Bog. E. J., ord. and inst. at Pairie Dell, 
1. 


CONANT, A. C., becomes stated-supply at 
Voorheesville ch., N. Y. 

DOBBIN, THOMAS, Morristown, N. Y., who 
had accepted call to Upper PathValley, 
Penn., has now declined it. 

HARRIES, THomAs, Peekskill, N. Y., died 
recently, aged 75. 

KEARNS, J. E., Rockville, Ind., accepts 
call to Cherryvale, Kan 

McGOWAN, J. W., Lena, Ill., resigns on 
account of ill health. 

MOORE, Joun, D.D., Chatfield, Minn., 
died recently, aged 66. 

SMITH, Jupson, Allegan, Mich., accepts 
call to Oswego, N. Y. 

S'TLLIVAN, ANDREW J., Mount Vernon, 
called to Port Chester, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ANDERSON, JOHN C., becomes rector 
Epiphany, Forestville, Md. 

ASHMAN, J. W., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

BAILEY, M. A., becomes rector Church of 
the Mediator, Edgewater, N. J. 

CAPERS, ELLison, Columbia, 8S. C., has 
received degree of D.D., from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

CONOVER, JAMEs P., elected rector Christ 
ch , North Conway, N. H. 

HALL, A. K., Decatur, IIlI., resigns. 

HARRIS, Geo. C., D.D., becomes rector 
Trinity ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

HARRIS, SAMUEL Situ, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Michigan, died in London last 
week aged 47, of paralysis. 

IRVINE, Epwarp D., becomes rector 
Emmanuel ch., Hastings, Mich. 

MARTIN, M. H., enters upon his duties as 
rector Calvary ch., Toledo, O. 

STANLEY, M. C., becomes general mis- 
sionary of the Convocation of Mar- 

uete, Mich. 

THOMAS, LAWRENCE BUCKLEY, B.D.,Ard- 
more, Penn., accepts election to St. 
Stephen’s, Beverly, N. J 

TURNER, M. T., becomes rector of the 
Chureh of the Redeemer, Greensboro; 

a. 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention wm owr ust of “ Books of the Week”’ 
wil be idered by us an eg t to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selectson of works for fur 
ther notice. | 


TWO STUDIES OF CO-OPERATION 
AND COMPETITION.* 


THESE two books really deal with the 
same problem from different standpoints. 
One analyzes the theory of the existing 
industrial system; the other gives us the 
practical experience of those who have 
tried to substitute a different one. 

The destructive feature of the existing 
system is that industry is controlled by a 
few men who have much capital at their 
disposal. The superior economy of large 
establishments, and the gradual displace- 
ment of small ones, has seriously altered 
the conditions of competition. Professor 
Clark and Mr. Giddings attempt to trace 
the effects of this change upon prefits and 
wages. It is the first impulse of most 
people to think that it will increase 
profits. A raiJroad or a large factory 
may, and probably will, have a temporary 
monopoly; why will it not use that mo- 
nopoly to place rates higher than they 
would be under free competition? Be- 
cause any such short-sighted policy will 
tempt reckless duplication of capital. 
The same peculiarity of modern industry 
which prevents new competitors from 
coming readily into the field prevents 
them even more surely from going out 
of the field when prices fall below cost. 
The same conditions of manufacture 
which made it possible for pig-iron to 
reach the abnormally high price of $54 
aton in 1873, made it possible for it to 
fall to the ruinously low price of $17 a 
ton five years later. Any temporary 
monopoly of this kind, if abused, is 
dearly paid for. 

This is what Mr. Giddings means by the 
‘** persistance of competition.” Profits 
cannot, for a long term of years, be kept 
at an artificial rate. The danger of 
tempting new competition into the field 
makes people careful about exacting 
monopoly prices; andif they neglect this 
danger they will find their temporary 
profit converted into a subsequent loss. 
On an average prices cannot vary far 
from the cost of production. In estab- 
lishing this fact, Mr. Giddings thinks 
that he has defended from overthrow the 
Ricardian theory that prices constantly 
tend toward cost of production. We 
cannot agree with him. Ricardo asserted 
something far more specific and practical 
than Mr. Giddings. Hesaid not merely 
that competition would secure a right 
average of prices. but that it would pre- 
vent serious variations from the average; 
that when prices fell below cost compe- 
tition would stop. This is precisely what 
it does not do. Competition to sell is 
never so active as it is when prices do not 
fully pay interest. Each mannfacturer 
feels that it is a matter of life and death 
to remain in the business and compete 
barder thanever, Prices often fall sud- 
denly from a point which pays double in- 
terest to one which pays no interest at all. 
It may be that the point of equilibrium 
is still theoretically determined by Ricar- 
do’s principle. Butit is a point of un- 
stable equilibrium; and that alters almost 
every practical application of an econom- 
ic theory as fully as it does for a mechan- 
ical one. 

This instability of prices increases the 
difficulties of the modern employer. be- 
cause it intreduces a speculative mercan- 
tile element in additivn to the ordinary 
cares of production. He becomesa dealer 
in his own goods, with the chances of prcfit 
or loss on such transactions. Professor 
Clark, in his analysis of profits, has 
brought this double function of the em- 














* THé¢ MODERN DIS(RIBUTIVE PROCESS. Studies 
of Competition and its Limits of the Nature and 
Amount of Profits, and of the Determination of 
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B. CLARK apd FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. Boston 
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Pa.D.; AMos G. WARNER, PH.D.; UBARLES How 
ARD 4HINN, and DANIEL R. RANDALL, PH.D. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins University; N. Murray, 
Publication Agent, 





ployer most clearly tolight; indeed, some 
might question whether he has not exag- 
gerated it. Butin any event, the power 
of forseeing future supply and future 
prices of products is the most important 
quality in the direction of modern indus- 
try. Withoutit the directions do incal- 
culable harm to others as well as them- 
selves, 

The long series of failures, and the 
much shorter series of successes, in the 
history of co-operation, both furnish an 
illustration of this fact. Co-operation is 
an attempt to put the direction of busi- 
ness enterprises not into the hands of 
those who furnish the capital, but into 
the hands of producers or consumers. In 
the former case it is called productive co- 
operation, in the latter, distributive. It 
should in strictness be distinguished from 
the device of profit-sharing, which is 
sometimes combined with it. The two 
are cunfused in the public mind; nor are 
the authors of the book before us always 
quite careful enough in distinguishing 
them; but there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the two things. A co-oper- 
tive enterprise is one whose managers are 
appointed by employers or consumers 
rather than by stockholders as such. 

Under what conditions have such en- 
terprises succeeded? We may note three 
sets of cases: The first and perhaps the 
most important is that of the English co- 
operative stores. Here there was a posi- 
tive advantage to be obtained on account 
of the badness of certain English business 
methods, The old stores gave long credit 
and suffered from bad debts. The co- 
operative stores dealt on a cash basis, 
were not forced into uaprofitable dealings 
to attract custom, and had an advantage 
in economy which resulted 1n lower prices, 
In America the old business methods 
were better, and the proportion of suc- 
cessful co-operative enterprises was much 
smaller. The Sovereigns of Irdustry in 
New England, as described by Dr. Bemis, 
and the Patrons of Husbandry in the 
West had great temporary success,which 
was almost always dearly purchased by 
subsequent loss. 

Another class of cases where co-opera- 
tion has been sometimes successful, is 
where the mercantile functions of the 
employer are reduced to aminimum. The 
coopers of Minneapolis, whose doings are 
most instructively described by Albert 
Shaw, furnish a marked instance of this 
kind. The plant required was not expen- 
sive, so that there was comparatively lit- 
tle risk in beginning business. The work 
itself was done on orders, so that there 
was no risk from unforeseen changes in 
the value of the product. While thus 
exempt from some of the disadvantages 
which interfere with co-operation, they 
had the positive advantage of engaging in 
work where the confection between the 
faithfulness of the individual workman 
and the results of the business enterprise 
were most obvious. The stimulus to effi- 
cient work was therefore greatest. And 
yet the readgr of Dr. Shaw’s impartial 
history will find that this success was not 
purchased except as the result of a process 
of edu ation which at first involved loss; 
Lay more, that the chief element of its 
success to-day lies in its educating char- 
acter as it affects the workmen enguged 
in it. 

There is a third set of instances in 
which this fact is still more obvious—the 
building societies and other loan associa- 
tions of similar form. Much gocd has 
been accomplished in tkis way; but it is 
not by anv jugglery incomputing profits. 
It is because the members are under a 
pressure to save money, compulsory 
enough to prevent lapses, but voluntary 
enough not to take away the feeling of 
independence. 

It so happens that some of the moat 
important cases of successful co-operation 
are not mentioned at all in the book be- 
fore us, simply because the people who 
take part in them are not laborers, but 
property owners. Perhaps the most 
brilliant record of success is found in 
Manufecturers’ Mutual Insuranee com- 
panies. Instead of seeking insurance 
from joint stock companies of the ordi- 
nary form, the members of a mutual 
company agree to insure one another, and 








at the same time they adopt regulations 
intended to prevent fires, and appoint 
officials to see that these regulations are 
enforced and improved from year to 
year. It isaclear case of co-operation— 
business managed by the insured, and 
not by adistinct set of capitalists who 
take therisk. Its results have been re- 
markably good; but this is in no small 
measure due to the fact that its bene- 
ficiaries have already gone through the 
educational process, and know, by actual 
experience, how business should be man- 
aged. 

The absence of such knowledge among 
most co-operators is quite remarkable; 
they attempt to economize at the wrong 
points. One thousand dollars paid to a 
maanager was thought too high, when 
the employment of an incompetent man- 
ager meant a loss of many thousands in 
depreciation. Of systematic accounting 
there was very little. The result was 
not merely incompetent management, 
but irresponsibility and dishonestv; nor 
is it easy to see how such results can be 
avoided when numbers and not capital 
manage any complicated industry. 

The advocates of co-oper tion rest their 
faith largely on two theories; first, that 
there is an unnecessarily large fund of 
surplus profits of which the workmen or 
consumers are cheated by mistakes in the 
social machinery; or, second, that under 
certain circumstances an increase in 
wages would be combined with an in- 
crease in real productiveness on the part 
of the community, so that all parties 
might gain. The first of these theories is 
undoubtedly wrong. Professor Clark’s 
reasoning and the practical history of 
co-operation both disprove it. The fund, 
if such it can be called, is not large; nor 
is any share of 1t to be appropriated by 
mere distributive machinery without the 
intelligence to use it. The second theory 
cannot be so lightly set aside. High 
wages and high efficiency do in fact go 
together. What increases the former 
may increase the latter in even fuller 
proportion. Mr. Giddings advances the 
interesting theory of a natural rate of 
wages, far above the starvation rate, 
which will produce the best returns for 
the community. But in speaking of this 
natural rate, he seems to make the same 
mistake that he does in his price theories. 
Any equilibrium at that rate would be an 
unstable, and therefore merely nominal, 
one. For a man who has not reserves of 
capital of his own the tendency of com- 
petition is to carry wages below the 
point which Mr. Giddings calls ‘“‘natural”; 
nor could any laws with regard to foreign 
labor or foreign products permanently 
check that tendency. Still less do we he- 
lieve that co-operation can keep matters 
up to that point; except so far as it leads 
men to accumulate property which other- 
wise they would squander, and thus be- 
come something more than wage-re- 
ceivers. As an educating influence we 
believe heartily in its value; as a mere 
piece of machinery we see less and less 
reason to believe in its effectiveness. 


2 
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THE STORY OF TURKEY. 


THE Stories of the Nations are intended to 
stimulate rather than satisfy thirst for 
knowledge, and, like appetizers, they serve 
to put a keeneredye upon hunger. At any 
rate, The Story of Turkey, related by Stan- 
ly Lane Poole (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), isa mere taste, tho by no means an 
upinviting one. The main criticism to 
be passed upon thetaleis thatit is not a 
product springing from either love or study 
but manifestly exhibits a character peculiar 
to every work intended to form a member 
of aseries, of being made up or being fur- 
nished to order, for the m st part by one 
man who has, or is supposed to have, a gen- 
eral knowledye of the subject, and for the 
remaining part by assistants who are sup- 
posed to be better informed upon certain 
particulars. 

In this instance the commission was given 
to Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, whose acquaint- 
ance with Constantinople dates back at 
least as far as 1854. Judging from his own 
word-, he must have been an eve-witness to 
the trying scenes of the War in Crimea, 
either as a dramatis persona or as a vews- 
paper correspondent; and he has performed 
the dutiful labor of composing the biorra- 
phy of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the 











ablest ambassador the English, and the 
best friend the Turks ever had on the same 
ground and at the same time. A writer of 
wi ‘er information as to geographical, his- 
torical or diplomatic affairs in Turkey 
thirty years ago would be difficult to find, 
and a writer of greater literary accomplish- 
ments in connection with such information, 
impossible. 

Whenever Mr. Lane-Poole is telling his 
part of the story it is exceedingly enter- 
taining, by reason of bright conceptions, a 
clear insight into the relations and mean- 
ing of events, and a style that is uncom- 
monly attractive as well as graphic and 
terse. He wastes no words and strikes 
right to the point with an effectiveness 
that frequently wins admiration or even 
ejacniatory praise. Thus he dismisses the 
invasion of the Crimea with the description: 
* Accordingly in September the Allies em- 
barked on one of the craziest expeditions 
that any army ever attempted,” and the re- 
pudiation of the neutrality of the Black Sea 
by the Czar in these words: “* Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government consented to this shame- 
ful breach of good faith. The Black Sea is 
once more a Russian lake, and Sebastopol 
was taken in vain.’”’ Itisa mistake, how- 
ever, as is done at the close of thisstory, to 
pass over the events that followed witha 
sketch so brief that the popular interest 
raised by the recent acts in the struggle 
against the encroachments of Russia, can- 
not be satisfied. Even the chapters per- 
taining to the earlier histury of the Turks, 
their notable Sultans, and their origin, are 
so succinct as to treat of facts generally 
well known already; the value of the book 
lies in the fresh and charming telling of 
them. 

Singularly, however, Mr. Lane-Poole dis- 
appoints his readers where we should least 
expect him to; for just where nis remarkable 
gift of description would come into play to 
the best advantage and his readers look for 
beilliant work, at such critical p»ints, for 
example, as the Battle of Angora, andthe 
Fall of Constantinople, hecommits the sin 
of intellectual laziness and quotes from “Old 
Knolles’”’ or extracts whole pages from 
Gibbon. Such shifts only displease those 
who obtain or consult the book for new mat- 
ter not old, and lead them to go to the oppo- 
site extreme of characterizing the whole 
thing as acompilation. 

Nor do we find the specialist to whom the 
treatment of certain details is allotted alto- 
gether as familiar with the ground as this 
assignment would imply. Mr. Gibb calls 
the left side of the Golden Horn the 
“right,” and the right as the ** left or west 
side’’ which, by the way, is the south side, 
really. We are astonished to find him mak- 
ing such a statement as the following: 

**Istambol, or Stambol, the ancient Byzan- 

tium, which is now entirely inhabited by Mo- 
hammedans. as might be guessed from the long 
line of musques that fringes the Seven Hills, 
from St. Sophia hard by the Seraglio to the 
shrine of the conqueror Mohammed II at the 
northern extremity; and also from the dilapi- 
dated ani irregular style of the soft-toned 
houses that crowd the slopes below and around 
the mosques.” 
Whereas. as is perfectly known to every one 
at all acquainted with Constantinople, the 
Old City, 'ying betweep the Golden Horn 
and the Sea of Marmora, is divided into 
four quarters devoted to Armenians, Jews, 
and Greeks, as well as to Turks, each in 
their own ward. The American mission, 
with its churehes, from the rature of the 
case must indicate the presence and lie in 
the district of the Armenians; avd the 
Greeks boast of more than a score of 
churches in theirs. 

The volume is illustrated, but in the same 
mechanical fashion by pictures which are 
not referred to or explained in the text; 
many of these ill strations are either poor 
or obscure by too great reduction by photo- 
graphic process from larger ones, while one 
of the latter, facing p. 66, might be spared 
altogether. 


_ 
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Mrs. OLIPHANT, haviog done well in 
her ‘‘ Makers of Florence,” bas aspired to 
achieve a similar success with the Vakers of 
Venice (The Makers of Venice: Doges, 
Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Let- 
ters. Macmillan é& Co, 1888) at the 
expense of too httle effort and care. 
The result is the printing of what ought to 
have been regarded as a first draft and 
reserved for cutting out not a little that 
might be spared, putting in new and better 
matter, and rewriting before given to the 
public. Much of what has been done in 
this first attempt is worth keeping; many 
thoughts are finely conceived and brightly 
expressed; sketches are frequently met 
with tbat are vivid and: entertaining ; and 
from beginning to end we are evidently lis- 
tening to one who chats famildarly about 
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acquaintances, and relates from the scene. 
Yet, as a general result, it must be said 
that what Mrs. Oliphant has chosen to talk 
about in this volume will be pews to tew 
who know anything about Venice; and to 
those who know nothing it wi!l prove un- 
satisfactory, except, perhaps, to some who 
wish only a smattering of information or 
seek merely to be amused by such a subject. 
The fault of the book—inadequacy, being 
both superficial and thorough in nothing, 
leaving withal a vague and transient im- 
pressi: n—is due to a misconception of her 
subject on the part of the author. Venice 
has always been a phenomenon, strange in 
site, strange in raison d’étre, strange in 
rise,strange in structural character,strange 
in extraordinary production of sailors, 
doges, artists, historians and poets, stranger 
in principle and mode of government, and 
strangest of all in what seems to have been 
a most ungrateful and even inhuman 
treatment of her distinguished and 
deserving citizens. As a natural covse- 
quence the story of Venice ought to be anex- 
tremely fascinating and instructive narra- 
tion; such a rehearsal, however, is still a 
romance of the future. In point of fact the 
men who edified Venice were but tools and 
machinery; its real makers were forces. A 
marsh was the last place in the world to 
found a city in; what led its first settlers, 
of whom we are tuld nothing in this vol 
ume, thither? Surely that insular position 
ever rendering the city independent and 
secure against Western as well as Eastern 
attack or supremacy. should be pointed out 
as one of the cbief causes of its growth and 
stability. Certainly into the making of 
Venice an Oriental influence was at work 
that gave an Eastern cast to its life, man- 
ners, architecture, art, opulence and lux- 
uries; but the Byzantine derivation, prin- 
ciples, types, which entered Europe through 
this gate and imparted both form and color 
to her products and ways,from ‘vhich 
ber fine arts were not emancipated till the 
Renaissance, receive no notice in these 
pages. Manifestly the Crusades that went 
and came through ber port, upon the deck 
of her fleets, contributed to her spirit and 
fame, and ought to be reckoned as agents 
of upbuilding apart from the single indi- 
viduals who happen to be doge or naval 
commander at the moment. But such fac- 
tors as these, together with many others, 
either are not taken into the account at all 
or are very lightly touched upon in this reci- 
tal. Above all, the secret of the marvelous 
expansion and prosperity of Venice is to be 
attributed to its republican form of govern- 
ment; for its doge was an elected president 
and its council a chosen house of lords rep- 
resentative in character, both of them di- 
recting for the people at large and holding 
the glory as well asthe advancement of the 
commonwealth as thesupremeif not thesole 
good—a principle which, when any oneruler 
lost sight of it in his own interest or failed 
to promote it by his best services, sud- 
denly was founu to deprive him of his po 
sition, if, indeed, it did not throw him into 
a dungeon or take off his head. Nothing 
was more dangerous in Venice than the re- 
sponsibility of office. Yet, of this repub- 
lican form of government asa source of the 
peculiar progress, intelligence and happi- 
ness of the Venetians, no mention is made 
by Mrs. Oliphant; Why ? Must we infer 
that she is a royalist, or the prudent gub- 
ject of a monarch, or because writing fora 
public living under a sovereign, she cannot 
venture to confess or show forth the advan- 
tages of such a form of government, dem- 
onstrated to the world so far back in his- 
tory ? In short, Mrs. Oliphant reveals in 
this output a lack of deep perception for 
the principles, and broad comprehension of 
the conditions of her problem. What she 
has done has been merely to take up some of 
the most prominent and picturesque figures 
in Venetian history, and to cause them to 
pass in review before her readers, very much 
like a procession of actors on a stage, by a 
consecutive yet dramatic movement, and 
by means of a literary style combining both 
vigor and charm. Too often she recalls 
points once presented, a habit which first 
tires and then annoys. Throughout the 
volume long sentences are wretchedly put 
together and punctuated. Phrases of Ital- 
ian are frequently introduced without 
translation or even an equivalent in the 
context. The gaide of an indexto what is 
embraced in the book is withheld. The 
book is illustrated, but very queerly, by 
ancther hand not working in connection 
with its author, inserting views here and 
there between Mrs. Oliphant’s pages, the 
necessary result being that the 
views do not make the _ descriptions 
clearer. and the artist’s pictures receive Do 
explanation from the text. Oue would 
expect these pictures to lay before the eye 
the most important and beautiful features 





of Venice; on the contrary, they search ovt 
and reproduce the less notable and even 
obscure points of the city. Ina different 
direction a singular example of such illus- 
tration which does not illustrate occurs at 
pp. 283, 284, where the author is declaring 
how ‘‘no more lovely picture was ever 
painted than that of Carpaccio represent- 
ing the young princess Ursula lying 
wrapped in spotless slumber, seeing in her 
dream the saintly life before her and the 
companion of her career, the prince, half 
knight, half angel, whose image hovers at 
the door,” etc. According to ordinary rea- 
son, if any cut were to be afforded of this 
it would be, certainly, one of the picture 
itself, reterred to, the well-known ‘ Dream 
of Saint Ursula,’”’ No. 533 of the Academy. 
But no; the author and the artist not being 
in accord, the latter supplies a full-page 
picture of Saint Ursula and her maid, the 
Saint in the act of receiving her bride- 
groom, who is left out of the scene, at the 
landing ! quite another thiny, and a portion 
of a different and equally well-known paint- 
ing. And, this bridegroom, by the way, 
was from the first destined not to be “ the 
companion of her career.’’ 


....A notable addition to American biog- 
raphy is the first volume of the Life and 
Letters of George Perkins Marsh, by the 
accomplished lady who was his partner in 
life. Mrs. Caroline Crane Marsh. The prep- 
aration of this ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ origi- 
nally committed to the late Dr. Samuel Gil- 
man Brown, ex-President of Hamilton Col- 
lege and author of the “Life of Rufus 
Choate,” was among the unfinished tasks 
left behind him at his sudden death. The 
present volume ends with the appointment 
of Mr. Marsh as American Minister to 
{taly, and the opening at Turin of that long 
term of public service which placed him at 
the head, in ord: r of seniority, of the diplo- 
matic corps at Rome and reflected so much 
honor upon his country as well as upon 
himself. This period, however, is reserved 
for the second volume, which is yet to 
appear. In this first volume are grouped 
the singularly interesting details of Mr. 
Marsh’s younger life, his almost ideal fam- 
ily relations, his early indications of ability 
and genius, his marriage and the short but 
beautiful history of his first wife, and 
the opening of his professional career. 
‘This Memoir enables us to see that from his 
earliest youth the child was father of the 
man. Heled among his fellows from the 
start, and maintained that lead to the end. 
With enough of bold independence to make 
him free and impartial, and not enough to 
make him singular, with a high and quick 
sense of honor, with great strength of mind 
and solidity of judgment he united simplic- 
ity, warm affections and scholarly abilities, 
which carried him at a bound far beyond 
the conventional curriculum of the schools. 
Men began to admire and trust him early 
and to recognize in him one of those natu- 
rally superior men whose course lies apart 
and above. Whatever buffets he received 
from fortune only deepen this impression 
of the man by bringing new touches uf na- 
ture intothe Memoir. One will have to read 
much in contemporary biography to dis- 
cover anything more touching or serenely 
beautiful than the glimpse of his first wife 
and of her pathetic deatn; yet there were 
tender and sacred realitiesin that relation 
which could not be disclosed in the written 
biography. Mr. Marsh was one of those men 
for whom it is always difficult to mark out 
in advance a career in this troubled and 
perplexed world, and whose course at last 
seems more like a determination of Provi- 
dence than of human will. It would be 
hard to say that he did not find a path 
which gave full exercise to his best powers. 
The line of his career was a double one on 
which he rose into eminenee as a scholar 
and as one of the small and distinguished 
group of diplomats that have achieved 
fame in the service of the American Ke- 
public. But these two lines were both laid 
down in the composition of the man. His 
friends would probably decline to decide 
even now whether he was greater as a 
scholar or in the performance of his public 
duties. The volume before us, tho it does 
not carry the reader to the culmination of 
his fame, shows distinctly those double 
lines of power, and owes its value and its 
charm to the rich evolution of this mani- 
fold career. No more intelligent traveler 
has wandered up and down the valley of 
the Nile nor along the Mediterranean, than 
Mr. Marsh, and none has sent home more 
delightful letters than are contained in 
this volume. The outward circumstances 
and conditions of his life were plain and 
simple. They never rose much above the 
level of his cottage home at Bur- 
lington. But Mr. Marsh was one of 
those men who cared little for pomp 


and who needed it still less. Men whose 
own homes were palaces were happy to be 
with him in his cottage, and there was that 
in him which created the impression of 
affluence. He was once attacked by some 
letter writer inthe New York Tribune, who 
abused him as a millionaire rolling in 
wealth and caring nothing for thestruggles 
of the poor—few of whom, as a matter of 
fact, lived nearer to the line of necessity 
than he did himself. The American diplo- 
matic service has never been lucrative. The 
country was not generous with Franklin, 
and his successors have not found it more 
liberal with them. When Mr. Marsh was 
sent from the mission at Constantinople to 
Athens to adjust the difficulties about Jonas 
King, he took with him one personal serv- 
ant, and for the rest charged the Goverp- 
ment with his actual expenses from day to 
day. When his accounts were settled at 
Washington, the charges for the servant 
were disallowed. This volume contains the 
history of two brilliant episodes in Mr. 
Marsh’s diplomatic career, the Murtin Kozta 
affair and the negotiation alluded to above 
with the government at Athens 1n thecase of 
Dr. Jonas King. Mr. Marsh’s Congressional 
career falls also within the limits of this vol- 
ume, which contains several examples of his 
effortsas a political debater in the House of 
Representatives and of his ability in the 
discussion of tbe large questions connected 
with the admission of Texas. The mission 
to Italy and the riper results of his scholar- 
sbip will fall naturally to the second vol- 
ume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50.) 


....Anyattempt to recover the lost senses 
of the biblical terms ‘“leaven ”’ ** leavened 
bread,” etc., is worthy of attention; and if 
the one who mukes it has a well-tounded 
proposal to offer, he should be listeved to 
with gladness. In The Becr of the Bible 
(London: Trubner & Co.) Mr. James Death 
approaches fhis subject, not asa linguist, nor 
even asa man of science, but as an expert 
brewer and one who, having had charge of, or 
for some time resided at, a brewery of lager 
beer in Egypt, has had practical experience 
on the ground with the various products of 
fermentation in question, and become fa 
Miliar with the local and climatic condi- 
tions affecting their development and be- 
havior. Such a man may be regarded as 
an authority for facts, and of those very 
facts concerning waich linguists and trans- 
lators have been so long in the dark. As 
the result of Mr. Death’s observations and 
study, he suggests that one of the technical 
terms concerned refers to an article peculiar 
to the country—the beer of Egypt known un- 
der the name bisd or bizuh, and capable of 
acting as a leaven or ferment. Taking, for 
example, the passage in Exodus xii, 15, seq., 
his rendering runs as follows: 


“Seven days ye shall eat matzoth (unleavened 
bread); even the first day ye shall put away 
shear (the remnant of dough) out of your houses 
whosoever eateth hametz (leavened bread, or any 
leavened substance) from the first day until 
the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from 
Israel. 

19. ** Seven days there sball be no seor (yeast 
or beer) found in your Louses; whosoever eateth 
mahmetzeth (biisd, the eatable Egyptian bread- 
beer), even that soul shall be cut off from the 
congregation of Israel, 

34. ** And the people took their batzeq (dough) 
before it was hametz (!eavened), their kneading- 
troughs being bound up in their clothes upon 
their shoulders. 

39. ** And they baked uggoth matzoth (unleav- 
ened cakes) of the batzek (dough) which they 
brought forth out of Egypt. for it was not ha- 
metz (leavened); because they were thrust out 
of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they 
prepared for themselves any tzedvuh (victual).” 


This bdsd of the present day, which Mr. 
Death infers by analogy was the mahmet- 
zeth of the Hebrews in Egypt at the date of 
the Exodus, he describes as: 


“A paste beer, made from bread, malt, salt, 
and cold water. It ferments itself, throws a 
thin ‘bladdery’ head of yeast not collectable, 
the corpuscles being prevented from rising by 
the thickness of the paste. It decomposes in 
one day, turns acid, continues acid, etherizes, 
but does not putrify. Its leavening properties 
are the most powerful known. It may have 
been used to * pitch,’ i.c. start the fermentation 
in hek (a liquid beer resembling English ale).” 


By mahmetzeth he understands “‘ something 
leavened or fermented,” literally ‘‘ what 
causes to ferment’’—exactly ‘‘the action 
and use of the beer-leaven’’ of the Arabs 
nowzdays;and as such it is clearly differen- 
tiated from seor (stale dough), the origi- 
nal principle of which mahmetzeth is the 
continuation in its active properties, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, from ha- 
metz (leavened bread), an eatable article. 
Bisdé is a fermented substance, and yet, by 
acting as stale dough does in causing 
fresh dough to rise, it leavens, it is a leaven. 
Moreover, that it was something local te 


Egypt is indicated by the fact of being 





mentioned onlyin the Exodus narrative, 
and not at the Sinaitic reordination (Num- 
bers ix) or at any later date. From Alex- 
andria to Khartim this “ pseudo-beer” is 
eaten, butin no other part of the biblical 
world. At Sinai, therefore, orin Palestire, 
it were useless to forbid an inaccessible 
thing. Also, after the thirty days’ stock of 
flour had been consumed, manna was eaten 
during forty years; grain there was none, or 
it was too great a luxury to be spared for 
making beer. And soa knowledge of the 
signification of the word mahmetzeth begai 
to be lost from the date of the Exodus. This, 
furthermore, becomes a proof of the antiq- 
uity ofthe record : 

“ Altho the Hebrew translation has been ob- 
scurefi by want of technical details, the very 
want of knowledge of the ancient Hebrew cus- 
toms which the Jews now carry out proves the 
truth of the Scriptures not having been altered 
or tampered with by later writers. Can better 
corroborative evidence of the early writing of 
the Passover-command be brought forward 
than at a later date the whole cond.tions nec- 
essary to prevent the accidental manufac- 
ture of an unknown article are being strict- 
ly carried out. and the artick itself is 
forbidden, tho its name has been lost? The 
tablet on which was engraved the Pass- 
over-command was written by a writer 
conversant with the command given near 
the Nile, aid not by a later writer, who 
would have confused theslight creamy head of 
fermentation in a wine-country as another 
leaven, and placed it as suchin the Exodus- 
command.” 

.-.The seventh volume of Theologische 
Jahresbericht, edited by R. A. Lipsius and 
contaiping the literature for tlie year 1887, 
has just been issued, and has thirty pages 
more than the former volume. The Anglo- 
American literature is carefully noted, but 
not always reviewed, from the fact that the 
reviewer is not always in possession of the 
works cited. We learn from the Jahres- 
bericht that Lagarde is not to continue his 
edition of the Septuagint, and this will be 
regretted on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Concerning Delitzsch’s Commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Carl Siegfried says that we 
may now congratulate the esteemed author 
for his complete conversion to the Graf- 
hypothesis. Another reviewer of this Com- 
mentary, Professor Kautzsch, in a recent 
number of the Theologische Literaturzet- 
tung, closes bis remarks with the fol- 
lowing ipsissima verba of Delitzsch: 
‘* The intelligence that the Pentateuch con- 
tains the Thorah, but is not the Thorah itself 
brings about a liberating effect. God is a 
God of truth. Love of truth, bowing under 
the force of truth, giving up of traditional 
views, which cannot stand the test of truth, 
is a sacred duty, a part of the fear of God.” 
‘“‘These are golden words,’ says Kautzsch, 
‘‘and they weigh the more, since the author 
by the frank acknowledgment of the good 
right of criticism, has made them to be- 
come a fact. The service which he bas thus 
rendered to the scientific investigation of 
the Scripture, in opposition to the custom- 
ary aggravations and suspicions, shall 
never be forgotten ; and tho his conscience 
did not allow him to draw all the conse- 
quences of critical investigation, which ap- 
pear to be peremptory to others, he can 
feel the better with those who no less are 
driven by their conscience to assert the 
more the ‘liberating effect’ of what has 
been acknowledged as true.” Speaking of 
Klostermann’s Commentary on Samuel and 
Kings, which is a part of the Strack-Zéckler 
Bible-work, Siegfried says that he cannot 
agree with those who assert that nothing 
can be learned from these books. and hence 
they neéd not to be regarded at all. Refer- 
ring to the labors of Strack for the Old 
Testament, and those of Zéckler, he says 
that in this respect he can agree with the 
latter’s pamphlet against Schiirer; but he 
must earnestly protest against the right of 
a ‘conservative investigation,’”’ as he would 
against the claim of a ‘‘negative’”’ or “ radi- 
cal” etc., investigation. Investigation seeks 
the truth, and science is nothing else than 
the sum total of the trusty knowledge 
which has been found. Whether it pleases 
the orthodox or the liberal or somebody else, 
is of no account. Thus we also acknowl- 
edge to have learned a great deal from 
Klostermann’s work, and the way in which 
he treated his subject can serve others as 
an example. His book cannot be recom- 
mended enough for study. Like Cornill, 
Klostermann attaches a very great value to 
the Septuagint, and the text as we have it 
now is not the origynal one, which has been 
lost. The two recensions which we have 
now can be traced back by means of 
& common source to the original text. 
He distinguishes two recensions, the Pales- 
tivnian and Alexandrine. The present con- 
sonant-text of the Hebrew Bible is made 
after a copy of the Palestinian recension, 
whereas, the Masoretic text represents the 





last recension and edition of the Palestinian 
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recension. To ascer 1 al 

use has to be made of Jonathan’s Aramaic 
paraphrase and Aquila’s Greek version, 
together with Theodotion’s and Jerome’s 
translations, These sources together with 
the Alexandrine recension must help to 
restore the archetypus. Klostermann’s 
Commentary is indeed a masterpiece, and 
whoever wants to know how corrupt the 
text of Samuel and Kings is, let him study 
this most recent exegetical work. The au- 
thor, it must be said, is professor at a Lu- 


theran university and belongs to the con- ] 


servative theologians; but he has left the 
old beaten paths and bas produced a work 
which no one will peruse without being un- 
der obligation to itsauthor. Different from 
Klostermann’s is Orelli’s Commentary on 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and Siegfried is bold 
enough to say that if it were not for Klos- 
termann, this author could not save the 
Strack-Zockler Commentary from Schiirer’s 
judgment. 


..Periodically the books called New 
Testament Apocrypha have to be worked up 
for one purpose and another; and now the 
Epistle of Barnabas takes its turn again. 
This time it is Der Barnabasbrief, krit- 
isch untersucht von Johannes Weiss, Li- 
centiat und Privatdocent der Theologie an 
der Universitit Gottingen (The Epistle 
of Barnabas, critically investigated by John 
Weiss, Licentiate and Privatdocent at the 
University of Géttingen). After discussing 
the various recent views of commentators, 
the author states his theory of its composi- 
tion, and endeavors to sustain it by an ex- 
tended arffl detailed discussion of the whole 
Epistle, together with a lighter discussion 
of its use of Scripture passages. His theory 
contains little that is new, and need not be 
stated. The real ingenuity of the book con- 
sists in his attempt to separate the work of 
the original author from the additions of 
a reviser and the interpolations of accident 
or stupidity. The author is not always 
equally happy, nor are his discussions al- 
ways equally edifying or convincing; but in 
his Anhang (appendix or supplement), 
which puts the supposed additions or inter- 
polations in brackets, with text-critical 
notes at the foot, it is easily seen that the 
author has brought much acumen as well as 
diligence to bear upon the subject. The 
work will probably be read by scholars 
only from the Anhang; that they will en- 
joy and go through, and the body of the 
work will be used as notes thereto. Ag a 
a book to read it is very tedious. The theo- 
logical libraries must haveit, tho. (8vo, pp. 
144. Berlin: W. Herz; New York: B. Wes- 
termann &Co. Price, #1.00.) 


..In Henry the Second, the volume 
just published in Maciuillan’s series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen,” we have a 
volume which sets the seal of achievement 
to the high expectations which have been 
entertained of Mrs. J. R. Green as a his- 
torian. The work done by her in connection 
with the last edition of her lamented hus- 
band’s “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” and the confidence that admirable 
scholar was known to have in her historical 
ability and attainments are fully justified 
by this brief sketch. It has the marvelous, 
pungent and picturesque brevity which 
was so much admired in her husband. The 


history is written with an instinct for the 
things which carry in them the life of the 
matter. The English ofthe book is mascua- 
line in its vigor, and again and again sug- 
ges ts that the mind of the husband has sur- 
vived in his wife. 


..A limited number of the Litteratura 
Syriaca, of the new edition of Dr. Eberhard 
Nestle’s Syriac Grammar, has been struck 
off, with a separate preface; the intention 
being to serve those ‘‘who do not use the 
grammar, whether students or scholars, 
who may desire to have a general view of 
what is to be bad in Syriac, or buyers and 


sellers of the Syriac literature.” The pref- 
ace contains also a new bibliographical 
item or two. It is very convenient; and li- 
brarians and bibliophiles will know how to 
value it. (l6mo, pp. 66. Berlin: H. Reuther; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co.) 


> 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. FRANCES “Hopson BURNETT has 
yellow hair, cat short, large blue eyes, a 
fair complexion, and a plump and well-pro- 
portioned figure. 





..In the “ Leisure Hour Series’ Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. have brought out “In 
Hot Haste,’ by M. E. Hullah, and “A Win- 
ter Pienic,”’ by J. and E. E. Dickinson and 
8S. E. Dowd—a chronicle of a day in the 
picturesque island of Nassau. 


..‘* The Gypsey Guest Chamber,” by E. 
T. D., is the title of an amusing and nat- 
ural little sketch of the Centennial Expo- 
sition and Philadelphia Quaker character; 
both old topics but cleverly utilized in the 





story. It is published at West New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, or 72 Broadway. 


....Countess Tolstoi, wife of the Russian 
novelist and reformer, does not sympathize 
with her husband’s extreme religious views; 
and it is said threatens, if he attempts to 
carry out his plans of selling all that he 
has and giving the money to the poor, to 
ask for an official investigation of his san- 
ity. 

..Newly issued or new paper-covered 
novels for mid-summer reading are “ Nin- 
ette: An Idyl of Provence,’”’ by the author 
of that clever story, ‘‘ Vera’’; “‘ Beyond 
Compare,”’ by Charles Gibbon: ‘“ Through 
the Lopvg Nights,’’ by Mrs. E. Lynn Lin- 
ton; ‘‘Two Lunatics,’’ by ‘‘One of Them”’; 
“A Mexican Girl,” a spirited story by 
Frederick 'Phickstun; ‘“ American Tauch- 
nitz Series,’ and the ‘“ Autobiography of 
a New England Farm House,”’ by N. H. 
Chamberlain. 


.. Robert Louis Stevenson thus addresses 
an imaginary literary aspirant, in his forth- 
coming article in Scribner’s Magazine: ‘If 
you adopt an art to be your trade, weed 
your mind at the outset of all desire for 
money. What you may decently expect if 
you have some talent and much industry, 
is such an income as a clerk will earn with 
a tenth or perhaps a twentieth of your ner- 
vous output.’’ We believe, however, that 
Mr, Stevenson’s own practical rewards for 
popularity have decidely exceeded t his mod- 
est limit. 


..Messrs. Cassell & Co. have ready a 
new and enlarged edition brought down to 
date of their valuable volume on ‘“ Yachts 
and Yachting.’’ The history of American 
yachting, which forms the larger portion 
of this book, is from the pen of the late 
Capt. Roland F. Coffin, whose death this 
summer while yachting editor of the New 
York World, is fresh in the*mind of the 
public. Some forty pages have been added, 
giving a complete history of American 
yachting in 1886 and 1887 by Charles E. 
Clay, editor of Outing, and author of “Ber- 
muda Yachts and Dinghies.”’ 


--When Alphonse Daudet was writing 
his remarkable historical novel, ‘‘ Le Na- 
bab” (“The Nabob’’), he wrote twenty 
hoursa day. He related to an interviewer 
his methods of work; and lately stated that 
he carries about with him a small! book and 
enters in it notes bearing on his subject. 
Next he reproduces his jottings and ex- 
pands them: and, as hecompletes the items, 
he severs them out of his list. His wife 
then takes the manuscript and makes a 
clear copy, and at the same time corrects 
any slight errors in the redundancy. Dau- 
det goes carefully over it, making additions 
and polishing according to his fancy. It is 
afterward rewritten for the press. Mme. 
Daudet is an invaluable assistant to her 
husband. 


...-in Lord Coleridyge’s affectionate bio- 
graphical sketch of the Scottish writer 
John Campbell Shairp, he says of him: 

* Looking back to those days and to the Shairp 
of that time, it seems strange, but it is most cer- 
tainly true that he, afterward one of the most 
powerful, the most enthusiastic, and withal the 
most reflective and philosophical of the ad- 
mirers of Wordsworth, was then but a half- 
hearted tho respectful student of the great poet. 
Remembering what I have heard of the literary 
storms which he raised by his book on Burns 
and his lectures upon Shelley, it is also strange, 
but it is also most certainly true, that, in 1840-2 
he placed Burns and Shelley upon a higher 





level than Wordsworth. He thought that they 
had more of the divine afflatus, more spontan- 
eity. more ‘ go’ (forgive the slang); and while he 
respected and admired Wordsworth, he reveled 
in, perhaps he was intoxicated by, the magnifi- 
cent passion and energy of Burns, and the ex- 
quisite diction, the lovely melody, the magic 
beauty of Shelley’ s verses. Again and again, in 
endless but delightful disputes did we wage 
war on one another’s views. never convincing 
one another at the time. but perhaps each 1 

ing the other to a truer and higher appreciation 
of his friend’s favorites.” 
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12mo, Cloth, 382 Pages. 
30 Single and Double-Page Charts and Maps. 
161 Cuts and Diagrams. 


THE EGLEGTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


DIFFERS WIDELY FROM THOSE IN GERERAL USE 


1. The Charts are distinct and graphically accurate. 
Each chart presents but a single set of physical 
features. 

2. No scientific knowledge on the part of the young 
student is assumed. 

3. The order of treatment is natural and logical. 

4. Phenomena are not simply described, but are 
traced to proximate causes. 

5. The treatment of Erosion is not dismissed with 
the usual brief paragraph. Nearly every chapter 
finds in erosion a cause or an effect. 

6. It discards the theory that the secular cooling and 
contraction of the planet is the main cause of the 
present relief of the globe. 

7. The chapters on Life, and on Weather and Climate, 
are full and in conformity to modern science. 

The sctentific accuracy of the book is attested by eminent 
specialists, 


Introduction and Sample Copy 
Price, $1.00. 
Exchange Price, 60 cents. 
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Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


RELIGION’S GAIN FROM SCIENCE. 


THE Rey. Dr. Munger, perhaps the leading 
Pas do RO SB in New England, has re- 


viewed, classified and explained the distinct gains 
that religion has received from science, such a8 a 
aee ning of reverence. a Toss of su rstitions, etc- 
nis clarifying essay is contribute e FORUM for 
September. All the FORUM’s essays on religious sub- 
ects are reverential and constructive. The> wep em- 
r number contains ten other essays on li 
topics by the foremost writers of both hemispheres. 
Ween sa —— %5a year. Send for table of con- 


tents and descriptive pamphiet. THE FORUM PUB 
LIsHING CO. 203 Fifth Ave., New York. 








END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
e 


and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for thi 
lowest rates in all papers. 











Wuic Hatt, Princeton. 


FOUNDED 1769. 


on “* College Fraternities. 


an “ Open Letter” 


Sold everywhere, price 35 cents. 





T™™ CENTURY 


for September. 


For the first time in its history THrE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE devotes a single issue largely to educa- 
tional themes, while at the same time keeping up 
its other distinctive features. The 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 


are as follows: “Uppingham : An Ancient School 
Worked on Modern Ideas,” richly illustrated, and 
with portrait of Edward Thring, the late head-master 
(said to be, since Arnold of Rugby, the most highly 
One of the 28 society-halls and chap- esteemed educator of England); “The University 
ter-houses illustrated in the article and the Bible,” by T. T. Munger,a strong argument 
for the teaching of Christian as well as heathen 
classics; “Women Who Go To College,” by Arthur Gilman; “The Industrial 
Idea in Education,”’ by Charles M. Carter, illustrated; “‘ Art in Education,” by W. 
J. Stillman; “ College Fraternities,”’ with pictures of twenty-eight chapter- houses ; 
editorials on “ Modern Collegiate Education ” and “ Individuality in Teaching.” 


THE OTHER CONTENTS 


include: “ Exile  P Administrative Process” in- Mr. Kennan’s Siberian Series, and 
by the same writer on “Is the Siberian Exile System to be at 
Once Abolished ?’’; “ Sidereal Astronomy: Old and New,” by Prof. Edward S. 
Holden, of Lick Observatory ; “Hard Times in the Confederacy,” by A. C. Gor- 
don; two short stories, both illustrated; “The Mississippi and Shiloh,” in the 
Lincoln History; Poems, Open Letters, Bric- a-brac, etc. 


Tue CenturY Co. NEw-YorK. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 


By ELIZABETH KOBINS PENNELL. With Ilustra- 
tions by JOSEPH PENNELL, and a Map. 


Serial Stories. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS and WILLIAM BLACK. 


Old Satsuma. 


By Prof. E.S. Morse. 1 Illustrations. 


Memphis and Little Rock. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNFR. Part VII. of Mr. 
Warner’s Studies of the Great West. 


A Novelette. 


By Lucy C. LILLIE. Illustrated. 


A Midsummer Trip to the 
West Indies. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. 13 Illustrations. 


Old Song. 


E. A. ABBEY’'S Illustrations for Old Song. 


The Woodland Caribou. 


By HENRY P, WELLS. Illustrated. 


Tapestries at Florence. 


Richly Illustrated. 


Poems, 


By ZOEK DANA UNDERHILL, by JOHN MUTR and by 
MARGARET DELAND. 


Sonnet by Wordsworth. 


Illustration by ALFRED PARSONS. 


Two Montana Cities. 


By FDWARD ROBERTS. Illustrated. 


Full-page Illustration. 


By GEORGE DU MAURTER. 


Editors’ Departments. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


» 
> 





Harper’s Periodicals, 
Per Year: 


Postage Free to att Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. .........scccevccsescceeees $4 Oy) 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... eesensvercce soe siene 400 
MARPER'S BAGAR. 2c scccssccscccccvsveccsccsccces 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.................0000 2 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will beg n 
with the current number. 


¢@”"HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising th 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New York- 


HEN EVER you need a Book | or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
New YorK. He hasa very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE BELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


lllustrations produced bythe most approved photo- 
mechanieal, photo-lithographic and phote-engrav- 
ing precesses. 


Lithographic Printing of Every Descrip- 
ion. 


DONALD RAMSAY Treasurer. 


Ce BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
est Service. fisexs for estimates 
Nasswu Street, New York. 


EWSPAPERA \ DVERTISING. 
G. P. ROWELL E GO. 19 Sotnne Street, N. Y. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8S. S. Lessons for 18: 


BOOK AGENTS fcc: Send for 8 Sse Contvaay 
s WSPAPER ASV e I AGENT. 


GILL & Co., A) 
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To Teachers. 


2 
We have recently published: 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


and its People, for the Use of Schools, 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


One of the most attractive school books ever issued. 
Beautifully illustrated. Send for specimen pages. 


$1.05. 
NUMBERS SYMBOLIZED. 


An Elementary Algebra. By DAVID M. SENSENIG, 
M.S 
Volume III, of Appletons’ Mathematicai Series. $1.08 
I. Numbers Illustrated, by A. J. RICKOFF 
and E.C.DAVIs. cents. 
il, Numbers Applied, by A. J. RicKorr. 175 
cents. 
Ill. Numbers Symbolized, by D. M. SEN- 
SENIG. $1.08, 


THE NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METI 


s 

By WAITE A. SHOEMAKER and ISABEL LAWRENCE, 
Under the direction of D. L. KIEHLE, A.M, 12mo. 
75 cents. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


New and completely revised editions. New plates. 
New matter. New illustrations. Uptodate. Origi- 
nal method of instruction is unchanged. 


HISTORY READERS. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 
GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. (Im press.) 
STORIES OF HEROIC DEEDS. For Boys AND 

GIRLS. 30 cents. 
STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 4 cents. 
STORIES OF OTHER LANDS. 40 cents. 
STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. (Nearly ready.) 
TEN GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. cents. 
HOW NATIONS GROW AND DECAY. (in press.) 
Unexcelled for supplementary reading. 


HEALTH LESSONS. 


By JEROME WALKER, M.D. 12mo, 48 cents. 
A very attractive little work, designed to teach 
heaith subjects to children in an interesting and in- 
structive manner. 


DAS BUCH VON KATZEN UND 
HUNDEN. 


With Vocabulary. An exact translation of Johonnot’s 
interesting **‘ Book of Cats and Dogs.”’ 30 cents. 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 8vo. 60 cents. Pre- 
pared on the successful cumulative method. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D. i2mo. $1.20. 
In which the economic topics of the day are discussed 
in a brief and forcible manner. 


OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S. 12mo. 84 cents. 
A text-book for academic and high-school grades. 


FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF XENO- 
PHON’S ANABASIS. 


By JAMES R. Borse, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo. With Vo- 

cabulary, $1.32; without Vocabulary, $1.03. 
In selecting text books, be sure and see the follow- 

ing before making a decision: 

READING. 
Appleton's Readers are always fresh, always new, 
always luteresting. Adapted to all grades, Con- 
tain suggestive Notes for an almost unlimited 
amount of new work. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Johonnot’s Natural History and History Readers 
are interesting and very instructive. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Appletons’ Standard Arithmetics are the latest 
practical application of the objective method. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Appleton’s Standard Geographies—Ubjective in 
the elementary—Subjective in the advanced. Com- 
prehensive. Upto date. The new Physical has 
no rival. 


WRITING. 


Appletons’ System of Penmanship produces free, 
graceful and rapid writers. 


DRAWING. 
Krusi’s Drawing—freehand, inventive, indus- 
trial. The Manuals give full instruction to teach- 
ers. 


LATIN. 


Harkness’s Standard Latin Series—Grammar, 
Reader, Cwesar, Cicero, Sailust. Vergil, Horace, 
Livy, Ovid, Cornelius, Nepos, etc. Uniform with 
references to Harkness’s Latin Grammar. 
GREEK. 
Hadley-Allen’s New Grammar, Keep’s Lessons, 
Boises’s Anabasis, Johnson’s Iliad, etc. A uni- 
form series. Lately revise?. Up to date. 
Specimen copies mailed to teachers for examina- 
tion at introduction prices, as quoted above. 


Send for full descriptive circulars, ete. Sub- 
scribe for ** Educational Notes” (free). 


D, APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


eee MAGAZINE, + One Year.. 








8 
HARPER'S YO UNG PE EOPLE 200 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE aw be sent by matl 





J. CHURCH Co.. Music Publishers. Cincinnati. 0 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway. N.V 











EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG 


ABBOTT ACADE LADIES. 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
18th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


ALEXANDER INSTITU TF MILITARY 
Boarding-School, White Plains, N. Y. Boys 
for college or business. References, ef eam't o 
Alexander, D.D, Rev. weeeell Prim 
York Observer. Principal, O R. Willis, x. M., Ph.D. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


AND DAY SCHOOL 
poe' PRR ¢, Bh, New Brunswick, N. J 
Will Ri. September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

y day, t. 5th, 1888. On th 
aa py hey ye ~ 1 “Thoth? G. Darling, 
D.D., will be tngugerates Professor of Sacred — 
ric and passers’ neat Addresses by the Rev. 
Henry M. Booth D. (or by his alternate, the Kev. 
Wm. Waith, D. D. p and by Professor Darling. 

















RLBIRA SOULE. WOMEN, 
er care of York. Course of 
mee pe to that of The best C alleges. ae and 
poe E courses, with classical preparato Sopa art- 
ent. Best advantages in Music and Art. Tyaul ding 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 


8 moderate. 
Ae tLe D.. Elmira, N. Y. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 
3ist year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fcr ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
cial; Music, Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; 10 ae Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
to Normal Classes. Board, furnished roem, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies Fg ih to gradua- 
tion, except Art and Music, $ = pe = pend f 
catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D. DS rt Edward, N 


FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH WORK- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Home Medical Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. Details in Complete ie pene re Lengensoam, 
$1, MEDICAL COLLEGE ~ 


ory—Museum a 
Tien Pres’t A. 








Geaeaieatente, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Military Institute, 


olle Business, West Point. Name 
this fs publication, “filastratod catalogue. 
ARRING, Ph.D.. Principal. 


Rockford Pine for Young Ladies 
Coflege course, standard for admission same as 
Baste Colleges. Excellent preparatory course 
rior facilities for Music and Art. Resident Phy- 
= a‘. Sargent system of Gympestis. For cata- 
logues, address ANNA B. GELSTON, renee, 
Rockford, I}. 


OCKLAND COLLECE 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y- 
Preparatory and Business for Young Men. 
College for Ladies. 12 Teachers. Full Courses in 
English Languages, Engineering, Gymnastic Drill, 
prewing, re nting, es satel S82: °. per year. 

. t w o 
wiidhaceumren fl BANNISTER, A.M. 


RIVERVIEW?S nelinecpaie 


ear Erepares theres ~h or Colter Hege 
the Goftremaet aaee me and Bus 
Drill. BISBEE & ‘AMEN, oe 














Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 
Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic —— aoeswene 
boys taught privately. Send for cata 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. Me ei erincipal. 


For Young Ladies, 
GANNETT INSTITUTE coe Mass, 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Catalogue, etc. —e ss 
Rev. Geo Gannett. D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


will reopen their boarding and day school on Tuesday, 
October 2d. 63 FIFTH AVENUE, New York, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
A private schools for boys. Prepares for college, 
scientific school, or business. Forty-seventh year 
Sages Thursday, September 13th. For catalogue, 


ress 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


HEMPSTEAD (Long Island) INSTITUTE, 
A Boarding School for Boys under 18 years old. Man- 
agement and studies adapted toage. 28th year. #240. 

IgHLAND MILITARY AC ADEMY, “Worcester, 
83d year begins Sept. 13th, 1888. C lassical, 
Scientific, Business, Primary Departments 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 

















MISS BARTLETT'S wort'tiome'ana 
Day School for young ladies, * St.,New Haven, 
Ct.. will open Sept. 25. C on ay wal on application. 


BABREEN® J SCHOe) BULLETIN 
EN use, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish itabte teachers ‘and to inform no others. 


BLACKBURN ai! “tie Prentieth 


Facult with variety of talent. Spacious build ngs. 

ceo isberatories gs best apparetes. The famous 
Ta yior Museum. Fine art studio. Thorough 4 
a) uals. a diy ye Bi courses f for be 


B:b,, President. UNIVER SITY: 


NE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
se DEMOISELLE BONAME’S' 
French ho School for Six Young Ladies, reopens 
Sept. 26th. Thorough Coursein English and F French. — 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Medicine. 
THREE AND FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


This School gives thorough and solid instruction in 
all branches of medicine. The Sixteenth Year begins 
Thursday, Oct. 1th, 188%. Entrance Examinations, 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8th and 9th. For an- 
nouncements send to 

1, T, TALBOT, M.D., 


6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


ROOKL YN HEIGHTS SEM INA RY. 

138 omagee Street.—The 38th year of this Fam- 
ily Boarding School for Young Ladies will begin Sep- 
tember 26th. Superior advantages for the study of 
music, the ancient and modern languages and special 
preparation for coe, 


a a CHAS. E. WEST, ’ ‘ipalS- 
wm MARY A. BRIGHAM,, Prin ipalS 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, f.'-'s\¥. 


23 miles from_N. Y., <a. . I. Sound. An 
Incorporated Academy fo oys English, 
Ciassical, Commercial. Mil as organ zation wnder 
graduate of U. S. M. A. (West Point). Buildings, 
grounds and eneral e uipment unsurpassed. Apply to 

zeo, Bruce Cortelyou, Principal. 























WASHINGTON, P. C.. 1000S Sirens. a8 
A arding an ay School for 
“The Cedars,” Young Ladies. d 
Special Courre in Literature. Miss EARLE. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom. 
modations uhsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 

vard, Columbia, Yale, ber ny ete. teachers em- 

ployed. Military system under a United States Army 
be ver. Address CHARLES STURTEV A ‘ANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 





DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY facie." 


Offers Denies ‘ music, languages. 
science and art, attractive to grad aeees of 
schools. For illustrated cataleges addre: 

BENEDICT, A.M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 


instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


VY HALL SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
BRIDGETON, N.J. 28th year begins Sept. 19th. 
able tenc advantages at moderate rates; a nga of 
teachers makin Y WEE ES Pe, Special 
Address, Rev. HEN 3, Ph.D Principal. 


MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
268 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


KE FOREST COLLEGE, 
FERRY COLLEGE Art LADIES 
FERRY HALL Tt) fINARY, 
LAKE FORES TW AG 
RUSH ME SICAL ASOLLEG 
COLLEGE OF DENTAL SU ROERY and 
POST-GRADUATE COU RSES 
For Catalogue, address 
Prest. W.C. KOBERTS, Lake Forest, Ll. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, 


A Girls’ School of the best class. oe Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Mnsic. 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M.., Prin. 

















Comprise 
LA 








OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Heaithful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALE) Principal. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
R September 27th, 188. All departments in 








CHA read Us, MOUNTAIN INSTITU T=, 

Chappaqua Order Programme for 1888-’9 and 

York.” poh Fibs hills, thirty-two miles from New 
or’ 


\HELTENHAM AC ‘ADEM Y. BOARDING 
School for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadel- 
phia. Extensive buildings, chapel and gymnasiym; 
large play grounds. Military oril Prepares for Col- 
lege or Business. 18th year begins Sept 19th. Address 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a. 


C-ageioaL AL App HOME iyeTiTy TE, 
OT KEEPSIE Prepares vou 
1 for Gollene: with eter ‘comforts @ and 8) 
Miss SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Prinep 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. Preparatory 
School for Boys. Two courses of study, Classical 
and business. Next year commences, September 
llth. Send for cotalegve to the. Princ 

ISAAC O. BEST, A.M. 


HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY O 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 126 and 128 East 17th oF 
New York. 

Entrance examinations: Singing, Sept. 24th and 
25th; Violin, Sept. 28th and 29th; Piano, Oct. Istand 2d. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


A HOME rel HOOL FOR YOouRe uh DIES, 

TON, ONEIDA CO., N. Y. 

Opens aut Eta REv. C. W. WAWLEY, A.M., 
Principal. 














COURTHANRT, RRAGE..AEHOO L 


Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE. RECTO 


REW LADIES’ SEMINAR Y, Carmel,N Y. 
2d year opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, ‘thor- 
ough. Illustrated circuiar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M, 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


ph oom 8 -+. jauner 19th, 1888. Py ex- 
ulars sent 











minatio: I7th and 18th. 
sainellcatien ted. H, McILV AINE, President, 


charge of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 





MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY FOR 
the higher education of young women. College 
Preparatory and advanced Course of Study, Modern 
Languages, Music and Art. Commodius building, 
steam-heated; passenger elevator: terms, $200; 22d 
year. Opens Sept: 6th. Send for catalogue L, and ad- 
dress ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NASHVILLE (TENN,) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. Leading Southern School for 
Women. Twenty teache ers, 304 pupils, three build- 
ings, ample course in NS ee usic Art. Opens 

Sept. 3d, 1888. Rev. Geo, W. F. PRICE, D.D., Pres’t. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


‘'T and Eq 
the Se ety ee. nd ets last ~-g BY 
‘ocal and Instrumental 








E 44 Ly fo tion, address E. TOURJ. Di 
ge nformati en EE, Director, 


OCONTI “SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the ious ceuntry seat of JAY COOKE. will 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars,apply to PRENCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, Montgomery County. Pa. 

Principals. Emeritus Prircipals. 
MISS FRANCES E, BENNETT, Miss M. t Bon: — 474 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE 


~ OSSINING INSTITUTE, | 


Sing Sing on the Hudson, New York, 
for Girlsand Young Women. 2ist year pening Ly} 
19th. Beautiful for — Best advantages in 
and Music. Christian culture. Thorou hand advanced 








pe work. Academic oo ye, or col Gotum- 
legiate for degree 0} at Go e 
bia College. ae Van Vieck, A.M., ¥ BY 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


EW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 
Fall Bochinalhens for Admission. “ tember 18th. 
Term opens September 19th, 
Sloen Prizes for the Best (Classical Entrance. 
Examinations: Ist, $400 i C— h); 2d, $350 (#50 


cash). Twenty Professors. No Tutors. The Classic- 
al Course is ample and Chosoms _ a Courses 
= History hilosophy, latin, German, 


French, Bios, Sanskrit, Tetharnetion, Astronomy, 
Chemist ry, —— and English Literature. in Junior 
and Senior 

THE SCI NTIFIC DEPARTMENT IS THE NEW 
ite COLLEGE. FIFTY FREE SCHOL- 


Apply to your County Su ~ maga of Education 
or to the President of the 

A practical Scientific School OF High Grade. Three 
Courses of Four Years each — Engineering and Me- 
chanics,” “ Agriculture and Chemistry,” and 

A NEW COURSE IN ELECTRI ICTY 

Thorough work, with careful field practice, in En- 
gineering and Surveying. Careful Laboratory work 
in Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. 
New Electrical apparatus. A well-equipped Astro- 
aumnteal Observat tory for students’ use. 

A NEw $40,000 LABORATOR 
for the Chemical” and Biological work ‘ot the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the State Col- 
lege ater the “ Hatch Bill” appropriation of $15,000 
per a ° 
For ¢ catalorue or aD lateomation address IRVING 
S. UPSON, Libraries utgers Colleg 
RRI ILL EDWARDS GATES, 
h.D., LL.D., L.H.D.. President. _ 


SEVEN GABLES | #0is"saaet 


YOUNG LA te 





BRIDCETON,N. «J. Certiheate admits to Wgllesley, 
pepeses fer any In the piney region. ainane 
of Lakewood, J., but milder. Pure s 


Gymnasium and Sun Parlor. Ill. civouler An hcation 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHIN C.SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M. segipel and Proprietor. (Harvard 
raduate.) Media 


PHILADELPHIA, Germantown, 


MISS MARY E. cRLEVENS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCROOL, 202 and 24 West Chelten 
Ave.. begins its tiny vear September 20th, 1888 The 
school has been APPROV D by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Miss Stevens is AUTHORIZED to prepare 
students for the entrance examinations. Pupils pass 
the examinations in this school. 











Temple Greve Ladies’ Seminary, Saratog 
Springs, N. aaperee facilities for the higher 
Sciences, Piticasn y. Languages, Music, Paintirg 
esthetic and social culture. Tpit tours year be- 
gins Sept. 18 h. Address Cus. F. Dowb, Ph.D., Pres. 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW, F2! r= ve 


For circulars address Hi. Booth,cC ns Bept io. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


AT COLUMBIA,S. C, 


Includes Graduate Department, College of A - 
ture and Mechanic 4rts, College of L: iberal i 
soreness, College of Pharmacy, Normal School, Law 

00 

27 Teachers. 41 Graduate ard 20 Undergraduate 
Courses for degrees and certificates. Eight thor- 
oughly equipped Laboratories; alse Mechanical De- 

artment, with Engine and Mac hinery Drauchting 

oom and Shops for Wood Work and Tron Work. Ex- 
perimental Farm. New Infirmary. Health of Colum- 
bia unsurpassed.—In same Pine-belt as Aiken. 8. C.. 
the Sanitarium of the South. Thermometer rarely 
low 82 dearees. 

Tuition,$40 per session: other fees.$15. Table board, 
$10 to $12 per month. ooms free of rent. Total ex- 
penses. jnclading fuel. ——. ees , about $150. 

u ee remitted to Students cer 7 
ing their inability to pay it. we! 

For further information, apply to 


J.M. MCBRYDE, PH.D., LL,D.. President. 


EST WALNUT STRERT SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. [s provided 

for aiving a ouperser education in Collegiate, Eclectic 
a rengratory Departments; also in Musi da 

Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 205 Walnut St. Phila 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Bovs only. _Send for for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 

An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive libraries, and other educational 
institutions. Opens Sept. 13th, 1888. For pros: poe or 
information address the President, WM. HOP- 
KINS, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 














VALE DIVIN ITY sc HOOL. 

With the privileges of the University, open to every 
Christian denomination. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUC- 
TORS: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, George E. Day 
Samuel arris, George P. Fisher, Lewis O. Brastow, 
John E. Russell. George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, 
Merk Bailey. Begins Sept. 20th. For canlogue or 
fuller information apply to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY 
New Haven. Conn., or either of the Professors. 





YounGc LADIES Sting for college received at Pater- 
son Seminary, Paterson, N.J. References Wellesley 
College and many others. _A.B. WIGGIN, A.M., Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Jis pupils 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ox- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
, pre in ner own department. For circulars ad- 


Miss J. 8%. WILLIA™S, Prin, 
WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$5 to SS aday, Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 

















Lines not under the horses’ feet. Wri - 
ster’s $95 Rein Holder Co.. ‘Holly, 3 Mich, 


$75." to . COEN 00 A Mowre 


referred wi urniah ahorse and faa | their whole 
ime tot! profitably 
employed Stent Pyacancies in tomas and cities. 
B. F. OHNSON \ & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 





$250. 00 A MONTH can be made 
working for us. Agents 
{0 >, 














THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations, 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 





NEW YORE 
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MR. McKINLEY’S SPEECH. 


CONGRESSMAN MCKINLEY’s speech on 
the Tariff question, recently delivered in 
Atlanta, Ga., isso full of telling points 
that we cannot do our readers a better 
service than to give them the following 
somewhat lengthy extract: 


‘“*A GLANCE AT THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 


“England is more nearly a free-trade 
country than any other, and her system of 
taxation furnishes an unmistakable exam- 
ple of the practice and principle of a rev- 
enue tariff. Her import duties are imposed 
almost exclusively upon articles which can- 
not be produced by her own people upon her 
own soil. Tobacco, snuff, cigars, chicory, 
cocoa, currauts, figs, raisins, rum, brandy, 
wine, tea and coffee—these are the articles 
from which her customs revenue is derived 
—articles in the main not produced in Eng- 
land, but which must be supplied from 
abroad; while practically all competing 
products of foreign make and production 
are admitted through her custom houses 
free of duty. The ad-valorem equivalent of 
the duty on tobacco is nearly 2,000 percent. 
Cigars pay a duty of $1.32 per pound, and 
from tobacco aud snuff over 343,000,000 of 
duties are collected annually. The duty on 
tea is 12 cents a pound. How would the 
American enjoy paying such a duty upon 
this article of every-day use? Theduty col- 
lected from this source is over $18,000,000 
annually. Thereare about ninety or ahun- 
dred other articles, chiefly of American pro- 
ductipn, patented and other medicines, 
which are dutiable at 33.36 per gallon. More 
than $96,000,000, or nearly one fourth of the 
British revenues, are raised from customs 
duties. 

“You will note the character of taxation 
to which the revenue reformer invites the 
people of the United States. Both ,the 
breakfast-table and the sick-room are made 
to bear a large part of the burden under the 
British system of taxation. It is not with- 
out significance that the nearer we approach 
this system the more generous the bestowal 
of British commendation. Every step we 
take in that direction, every enlargement 
of the free list of competing foreign prod- 
ucts, every reduction of duty upon such 
products is hailed as a vindication of Cob- 
den and a beneficence to British interests. 
It is in vain for the British statesman to as- 
sure us that their system is best for us. 
We are not accustomed to look to our com- 
mercial rivals for disinterested favors. ‘ It 
is folly,’’ said Washington in his farewell 
address, ‘‘in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it must 
pay, with a portion of its independence, for 
whatever it may accept under that charac- 
ter. There can be no greater error than to 
expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure and which a just 
pride ought to discard.”” We are not, Mr. 
President, insensible to the good opinion of 
mankind and of the English-speaking race, 
but when it is to be had only at the expense 
of our industrial independence, at the sac- 
rifice of the dignity and independence of 
labor and the destruction of national pros- 
perity, we must regard it with supreme sus- 
picion and turn from it as the eulogy of self- 
ish interest and the commendation of in- 
terested greed. 

“The other theory of taxation, and the one 
which I believe to be essential to American 
development and national prosperity, is 
based upon an exactly opposite principle. 
It permits all articles of foreign production 
whether of the field, the factory orthe mine, 
except luxuries only, which we cannot pro- 
duce in the United States, to enter our 
ports free and unburdened by custom- 
house exactions. The duty is to be im- 
posed upon the foreign competing product; 
that is, the product which, if brought into 
this country, would contend with the prod- 
ucts of our own soil, our own labor and 
our own factories in our own markets. Un- 
der this system it the foreign producer 
would enter our market with a competing 
product he must contribute something for 
the privilege which he is to enjoy, and this 
something, in the form of duties, goes into 
the Treasury, furnishing revenue to the 
Government; and these duties operate to 
protect the joint product of labor and capi- 
tal against a like foreign product. 


‘‘IT HAS A DOUBLE USEFULNEss. 
“This mode of levying duties answers a 
double purpose. It produces revenue to the 


Government, aud at: the same time fosters 
and encourages the occupations of our own 


opens up new mines, builds new factories, 
and sustains those already established, 
which in turn furnish employment to labor 
at fair and remunerative wages. A reve- 
nue tariff accomplishes but asingle purpose 
—that of raising revenue; it has no other 
mission; while a protective tariff accom- 
plishes this and more—it brings revenue to 
the American Treasury and discriminates 
in favor of the American citizen. A reve- 
nue tariff invites the product of foreign la- 
bor and foreign capital to occupy our mar- 
kets free und unrestrained in competition 
with the product of our own labor and capi- 
tal. A protective tariff invites the products of 
foreign labor and foreign capital, which are 
necessary to the wants of our people (which 
we cannot produce in the United States) to 
occupy our markets and go untaxed to the 
people, but insists that every foreign prod- 
uct which is produced at home, or can be 
successfully, in quantities capable of sup- 
plying the domestic consvmption, shall, 
whenever necessary to maintain suitable 
rewards to our labor, bear a duty which 
sball not be so high as to prohibit importa- 
tions, but at such a rate as will produce the 
necessary revenues and at the same time 
not destroy but encourage American pro- 
duction. 

“It is alleged as a serious objection to 
protective duties that the tax, whatever it 
may be, increases the cost of the foreign as 
well as the domestic product to the extent 
of such tax or duty, and that it is wholly 
paid by the consumer. This objection 
would be worthy of serious consideration if 
it were true; but, as has been demonstrated 
over and over again, it is without founda- 
tion in fact. Wherever the foreign product 
has successful competition at home the 
duty is rarely paid by the consumer. It is 
paid from the profits of the manufacturer, 
or divided between him and the merchant, 
or the importer, and diminishes their profits 
to that extent. Duty or no duty, without 
home competition the consumer would fare 
worse than he fares now. There is not in 
the long line of staple products consumed 
by the people a single one which has not 
been cheapened by competition at home, 
made possible by protective dutics. There 
is not an article that enters into the every- 
day uses of the family which is produced in 
the United States that has not been made 
cheaper and more accessible as the result of 
home production and development, which 
was to be secured only by the sturdy main- 
tenance of the protective system. While 
this is true of protective tariffs, exactly the 
opposite is true of revenue tariffs. They 
are always paid by the consumer. A duty 
put upon a foreign product the like of 
which is not produced at home, and which 
enters our markets free from home compe- 
tition, the cost to the American consumer 
is exactly the foreign cost with the duty 
added, whatever that may be, much or 
little. 

“The protective system but invokes the 
highest law of Nature, that of self-preser 
vation. There i: every reason, founded in 
justice, why the American producer should 
in every constitutional way be favored as 
against the foreign producer, whose prod- 
ucts compete with his. This is our natural 
market. We have madeit. We have made 
it after a century of struggle. We have 
made it at a cost of capital and brain and 
muscle. We have preserved it against for- 
eign wars and domestic conflicts, at great 
sacrifice of men and money. The foreign 
producer has contributed nothing to the 
growth or development of the country. 
Whatever influence he has exerted has been 


against us and to our detriment. He has 
nothing in common with us. He is with- 
out the jurisdiction of our laws. He can- 


not be reached Ly the tax-gatherer. He isex- 
empt from all civil obligations in every 
part of the Republic. We can make no 
requisition upon him, either in peace or in 
war. Our mode of reaching him is through 
the product he would send to our markets. 
We can demand of him that his merchan- 
dise shall make contribution to our Treas- 
ury if he would enjoy the use of our mar- 
kets. Wecan mase him serve us in no 
other way.” 


This speech ought to be published by 
the Republicans as a campaign document, 
and scattered broadcast over the whole 


country. 
ced 


Side Bank, and who had been connected 


his residence at Plainfield, 


before. 





people, promotes industrial development, 


Mr. GEORGE Davis, Cashier of the West 


with that institution since 1869, died at 
N. J., last 
Thursday, from injuries received by being 
thrown out of his carriage a few days 
Mr. Davis was well known and 
highly esteemed in banking circles in this 


CHARLES CURTISS. 


THE death of Mr. Charles Curtiss, which 
occurred at his residence in this city last 
week, deprives the business and financial 
world of one of its foremost figures in 
most all the pruminent enterprises of the 
East side. At the time of his death he 
was President of the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Bank, and had been engaged in act- 
ive business in this city for the past sixty- 
four years. He was born January 27th, 
1807, in Huntington, Conn. He was the 
son of Hezekiah and Elizabeth Curtiss of 
that place, and his father, who died when 
he was a baby, was one of the prosperous 
farmers of the town. 

At the age of seventeen he came to New 
York and entered the employ of Hawley 
& Co., grocers, and soon started in a 
small way for himself in the same busi- 
ness. Hecontinued in the grocery busi- 
ness for twenty years and then gave it up 
for more enlarged business pursuits. In 
1849 he became interested in the City Line 
of stages, and was one of the first inter- 
ested in the establishing of horse-car 
lines. He was President of the Forty- 
second and Grand Street Ferry line and 
a Director in the Dry Dock line. In 1849, 
too, Mr. Curtiss brought to the Dry Dock 
Savings Bank the advantages of his good 
sense and business ability. From that 
year to 1879 he was one of the bank’s 
directors, and then was chosen President. 
In politics Mr. Curtiss was a Whig as 
long asthe party lasted, and then became 
a Republican. He was not, however, 
specially active politically. He was a 
man of religious principles, and was for 
many years a member of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church on Madison Avenue. 
For the last twenty years he was Trustee 
of this church. He married, when thirty- 
four years old, Eliza Decker, a daughter 
of Abel Decker, of this city. 


= 
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CANADIAN OPINION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT’S MESSAGE. 


THOSE of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who do not have access to Canadian 
newspapers will be interested in reading 
what the Toronto Mail (independent), one 
of the most influential papers in the Do- 
minion has to say of it: 








* As a rule business men and even politi- 
cians are disposed to think that Mr. Cleve- 
land is simply bluffing the Republicans, 
and that when the campaign is over noth- 
ing more will be heard of the present move. 
This appears to be rather a hazardou: view. 
The English papers certainly do not share 
it, nor are those American journals which 
may be supposed to have some knowledge 
of the intentions of the Administration in- 
clined to treat the message as a mere stage 
thunder. On theother hand, both the Ameri- 
ican and the English papers labor under ex- 
aggerated conceptions of the injury Canada 
would suffer. In the rough Ontario and 
Quebec last year imported in bond, via the 
United States, foreign goods of the value of 
$15,500,000. Of the importations in bond of 
the other provinces, nothing appears to be 
known. If we areprohibited from import- 
ing in bond through American territory 
our imports from Great Britain and other 
countries will have to find their way into 
the country by Canadian ports, which means 
thatin the winter season we shall be de- 
pendent upon the Intercolonial road, and 
that, as a consequence, freight charges will 
be increased. In addition, some injury will 
be inflicted upon our two trunk lines, while 
the Northwest will practicaliy be unable to 
obtain an outlet on the south, and will be 
thrown back again on the Canadian Pacific 

monopoly. That considerable indirect loss 
must arise from the disarrangement of 
the transport trade is also obvious. 
The proposal to apply to Canadian vessels 
using American canals the same measure 
of discrimination which is enforced by our 
Government against American vessels 
using the Welland Canal will, of course, 
injure the Northwest still more, inasmuch 
as our Lake Superior trade will be taxed at 
Sault Ste. Marie. The Americans cannot 
hurt us in any manner without also hurt- 
ing themselves, altho, as Mr. Cleveland 
states in his message, the refusal to allow 


can interests. 


Mr. Cleveland’s friends and others imagine. 





city. 


us to import in bond is probably the sort of 
retaliacion least calculated to affect Ameri- 
All told, however, the loss 
to Canada will not be nearly so great as 


Montreal men are reported as saying that 
Parliament should be called together at 


non-intercourse. It is perhaps only natural 
under the circumstances that there should 
be an outburst of irritability and impa- 
tience, but those who talk of counter-re- 
taliation forget that our geographical and 
economic position is such that we could 
not resort to such a measure without doing 
ourselves infinite harm. If, for instance, 
we were to forbid the carriage of American 
goods in bond through Canada, American 
trade might suffer to some extent, but we 
ourselves should be deliberately cutting off 
the head and feet of the Grand Trunk and 
Canadian Pacific roads and imposing an 
intolerable tariff upon our own _ ship- 
pers. It is reported from Ottawa that 
two or three of the ministers favor 
‘vigorous and _ repressive proceedings,’ 
whatever that may mean. If it means 
that they are anxious to begin repri- 
sals we beg them, before the Cabinet 
meets, te read the history of the retaliation 
duel between England and France, which 
culminated in the Milan decree and the 
burning of British goods by France and her 
allies. Nor willit do to throw ourselves de- 
spairingly in the arms of England and look 
to her to get us out of the scrape. Lord 
Salisbury will doubtless do his best to in- 
duce the American Government to listen to 
reason, but it is only just to the mother 
country that we should bear 1n mind the 
vastness of her own responsibilities nearer 
home. Let us rather depend upon our Own 
cool judgment, and upon the fact that, no 
matter what Presidential candidates may 
do, the American nation has a conscience.” 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE general condition of financial mat- 
ters are in good shape, tho the money 
tide is commencing to change and the 
flow of currency is now toward the West. 
This is a good omen, as it indicates an in- 
creasing activity in trade and the mar- 
keting of the crops, which calls for larger 
supplies of loanable funds and gives em- 
ployment to the large reserves that have 
accumulated at this center. The finan- 
cial institutions of this city have been 
unable for some time to secure other than 
nominal rates of interest for the funds 
they have upon their hands; but it is 
probable that money will now be a little 
closer since there is a channel opened 
for its use. There is not the  slight- 
est fear manifested as to the possibili- 
ty of a stringency, as during the past 
week the Treasury Department released 
about five and one-half millions of dol- 
lars in the purchase of bonds, and the 
probability that these purchases will von- 
tinue is an important feature, as they 
promise to give continued ease to the 
money market and prevent the corner- 
ing of money by manipulation. Through- 
out the week the demand for loanable 
funds has been fairly active, with the sup- 
ply fully up to the requirements. 

The tendency was strongly inclined to- 
ward the firmer rates that were estab- 
lished at the opening. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 14@2 per cent., 
and time loans are still quoted 3@4 per 
cent. Commercial paper bas been in fair 
demand, with moderate offerings. First- 
class bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@53, and good 
single named paper at 53@64. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The transactions of the stock market 
while not specially active, have shown 
that the undertone is strong and healthy, 
as a good investment demand has devel- 
oped for stocks as well as bonds. The 
general inclination of the Street is bullish, 
and everything seems to favor an ad- 
vance in values. The crop prospects 
being so good, guarantees activity in their 
movement. The monetary outlook is so 
encouraging and the prospect of contin- 
ued prosperity to the railroads, al! tend 
to sustain the feeling that there will be a 
general advance in values later on. 
There is a healthy tone to the dealings 
that prevents all effort in the direction of 
rash speculation. At the close of the 
week a moderate trade prevailed with 
prices showing an advance and the coal 
stocks a leading feature. The following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quota- 
tions: . 
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Atoh., T. &S.F6.. «2.000006 210 «8% 86% 8% | Currency 66, 1808..............:eeeeeees 123 C.. vanced to one-half cent on the peund, to | This ancient system has, as far as the peo- 
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Canadian Pacific.............. 60 «5% BK OE 
Central Pacific...... a” all ‘ 
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U. S. BONDS. 

The same steady dealings are noted in 
the Government bond market, as an 
evidence that there are those who would 
rather make the sixpence that was sure 
than to risk for the shilling that was un- 
certain. There has been a fair business 
done during the week, and prices have 
been strong. The offerings that have been 
made to the Government have been quite 
large, tho purchases have been compara- 
tively light, but the prices that were 
asked show that the present limits estab- 
lished by the Treasury department would 
have to be raised if mors liberal purchases 
are to be made. The following are the 
closing quotations for the week : 


Bid, Asked 
446s. 1891. Registered..... . ...........10054 106% 
Gee. 1900. CORBOM... 2. 000 cccc ce 107% «(108 
4s, 107. Registerec...... selena otaiuaiiade 1284 18% 
Bi BIO «2.4. deccsccevcteccsnss 128% 129 
Currency 6s. 18¥5...........+. agit. edad 120 
Currency 6s, 1896 ul aden 122% .. 





showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$732,825. The banks now hold $21,003,- 
425 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $839,900, a decrease in 
specie of $534,900, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,072,900, a decrease in depos- 
its of $3,499.900, and an increase in circu- 
lation of $55,800. The following table 
gives figures indetail: 
Legal Net 

Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 

New York. ...#13,420,000 $2,155,300 $1,285,000 $13,575,000 


Maoht’n Co... 9,415,000 2,978,000 503,000 10,583,000 
Merchants’... 6.853100 2,901,600 756,600 8,601,100 
Mechanics.... 8,982,000 1,768,000 562,000 7,967,000 
America...... 12,835,500 2,087,600 716,700 11,836,000 
Phenix........ 4,278,000 811,000 =114,000 = 3,609,000 
City........-.-- 9,618,000 6,325,200 = 765,000 =—-13,794,200 
Tradesmea’s. 2,875,200 459,000 204.200 2,602,000 
Chemical..... 19,660,900 8,315,000 673,800 22,815,500 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,447,700 156,500 «736,000 = 3,845,700 
Gallatin....... 5,202,000 207,000 §=319,000 4,267,000 
Buch. & Dro.. 1,895,400 200,500 235,000 1,884,900 
Mech. & Trad 2,164,000 126,000 201,000 2,511,000 
Greenwich ... 1,198,000 110,400 §=105,600 ~—:1, 147,200 
Leather Manf 3,369,200 689,300 = 209,500 = 2,814,900 
Seventh Nat’!l. 1,335,700 342,700 111,300 1,408,900 
State of N. Y.. 3,953,300 315,000 218,100 3,189,300 


Am.Excha’ge. 15,313,000 
Commerce.... 20,364,400 


4,687,000 2,993,000 16,954,000 
4,941,500 1,995,000 18,001,200 


Broadway..... 5,594,200 1,403,700 315,100 = 5, 102,900 
Mercantile.... 8,795,900 1,277,900 936,600 8.856.100 
Pacitic......... 2.824.800 212,000 = 278,000 3.2, 798,500 
Republic...... 10,506,500 = 2,752,900 386,200 11,262,600 
Chatham...... 4,728,500 615,700 , 572,700 4,905,400 
People’s....... 2,078,500 176,200 =. 263,600 = 2,583,700 
N. America... 5,851,400 564.000 = 336,500 4,150,800 
Hanover....... 13,626,100 3,445,700 797,400 14,994,100 
Irving.......... 3,001,000 535,900 =. 262,100 3,119,000 
Citizens’....... 2,616,900 355,000 443,700 =. 2,762,100 
Nassau........ 2,887,600 247,600 =451,000 =. 2,772,900 
M’k’t & Fult’n $4,385,600 = =1,121,100 =. 215,600 = 4,246,300 
St. Nicholas... 1,809,600 200,200 «= 125,500 ~—-1,538, 100 
Shoe & Leath. 3,099,000 941,000 295,000 3,645,000 
Corn Exch.... 6,668,500 947,200 249,000 6,205,700 
Continental.... 4,742,400 686,100 706,000 5,499,500 
Oriental........ 2,010,000 156,900 337.800 ~—s:1, 960,100 
Imp. & Trad’s. 21,318,500 4,403,900 1,679,600 22,881,200 
Park.......2... 18,806,400 2,542,100 3,400,400 23,222,900 


North River... 1,910.800 226,000 210,000 
East River.... 1,413,000 65,800 
Fourth Nat’l.. 16,639,500 


2,308,000 
1,413,800 
8,001,200 1,563,700 17,094,000 


Central Nat’l. 7,185,000 1,885,000 1,234,000 9,465,000 
Second Nat’l.. 3,566,000 447,000 546,000 = 4,155,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 4,657,200 1,571,000 423,700 5,615,%0 
First Nat’l.... 23,155,500 4,459,100 1,652,400 22,389,900 
Third Nat'l... 5,423,400 1,499,000 225,300 5,897,300 
N.Y. N° 1 Ex. 1,581,700 181,300 = 141,900 ~—1, 364,300 
Bowery........ 2,244,800 742,000 = 140,500 = 2,437,800 
N.Y. County.. 2,393,500 701,200 117,300 =—-2,976,500 
Ger-American 2,642,800 588,800 10,500 = 2,500,400 
Chase......... 8,342,000 = 1,551,200 621,100 = 8,599,100 
Fifth Avenue. 3,884,300 192,500 834.700 3,944,900 
German Ex... 2,529,200 230,500 406,600 2,946,600 
Germania..... 2,257,100 154,000 = 508,500 = 2,618,700 
U.S. Nat'l - 4,247,900 991,200 87,000 4,401,100 
Lincoln Nat’l. 2,619,000 765,500 240,500 3,329,600 
Garfield Nat'l. 2,156,900 471,300 = 170,000 =. 2,427,900 
Fifth Nat’l.... 1,484,200 301,200 =. 275,700 1,813,800 
Bk Metrop’lis. 5,480,600 798,900 = 288,600 4,060,300 
West Side..... 1,926,300 350,200 = =220,000 =—-2,177.800 
Seaboard...... 2,605,600 492,400 = 377,200 = 3,287,200 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,740,100 461,000 150,000 = 1,%0100 
Western Nat.. 9,614,900 2,092,900 1,388,700 9,644,000 





Total... . 388,749,600 887,201,900 $35,912, 100 $412,563,500 
Inc. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

Comparison, $839,900 $534,900 $1,072,900 $3,499,900 

Clearings for the week ending Aug 25, 1888. $504,441,572 29 

do. do. do. Aug. 18, 1888, 543,331,956 28 
Balances forthe week ending Aug 25, 1888. 24,807,920 31 

do, do. do. Aug. 18, 1889. 32,320,533 11 

BANK STOCKS. 

Owing to the continued ease in the 
money market and the large surplus of 
funds on hand in most of the moneyed 
institutions of the city, there is but 
small chance for the banks to make a 
good showing of profit, or enhance the 
value of their respective stocks, until the 
present plethora of money is absorbed in 
business enterprise. Hence, bank stocks 
have been quiet and the demand slow. 
The following were the closing quota- 
tions. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
tid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
112 174 (Mechanics’.... .. — 168 


“139-140 | Mercantile. . ..148 
-- — 8 |Merchants’..... 14u 


America.... 











Fourteenth St... .155 
German Amer’n. U1? 





Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants' Ex...110 — 
Butch's &Drov’s.167 = — arket& fuiton.iji = — 
Broaaway........ 225 = — -- 
CHASE... ...ecereee 220 - 12 
oOmmerce.. 165) «170 — 
Corn Exchange..200 — — 155 
Chemical....... 38 — 
Central Nat’! 12946 134 
Continentau 127 155 
ee - 142 
Chatham.. . — — 
Citizens’.......+.+ MO 188 125 
East River....... ni — -- 
Eleventh Ward..10 3 — 171 
First Nat'l...... 2 -- F 
Fourth Nat'l — WM 
rifth Ave........ - 








Gallatip Seaboard Nat’!..320 - 
Germania econd Nat’l..... wm 
Gartiela Seventh Nav'l....1200 — 
fvreenwich State of N’wY'r 117 
Hanover St. Nicholas......110 — 
Hudson River. ..150 desmen’s..... (yr 
mop’t’s & Trad’s.3w fhird Nat'l...... — 8 
IP VEZ... ccccccccce MAOD 20000 ese eg — 
Leather Man’f.. .195 Onit’dstatesNat.210 — 
Manhbattan....... 160 Weat Side Bank.200 - 


Madison square. 100 105 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Fhe Foreign Exchange market was firm, 
The posted rates for Sterling were ad- 








for cable transfers, and $4.83}@$4.83% for 
commercial bills, Continental was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at 5.22 for long, 
and 5 for short; Reichsmarks at 944@95} 
and Guilders at 40} and 40}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


For compact information in regard to 
the doings of the Stock market, we would 
refer our readers to the Weekly Finan- 
cial Circular issued by Henry Clews & Co. 
Nos. 18 and 15 Broad St., New York. 
They may be had on application. 

The attention of investors is called to 
the saleof four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, City of St. Paul, four and 
one-half per cent. bonds. Particulars re- 
garding these bonds may be obtained 
from the well-known house of Brewster. 
Cobb & Esterbrovk, Boston. 

The next annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association will be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Wednesday, 
October 3d. This year being the year of 
the Presidential election, it is expected 
that the session will be short, there be- 
ing no question of vital importance to be 
discussed. A large attendance is ex- 
pected, however, as the Centennial Ex- 
position will be there at the same time, 
and other curtezies *proffered by the 
city will secure to those who attend an 
enjoyable trip. 

The new market erected by the city at 
the foot of West Twelfth Street will, it is 
expected, be ready for occupation by 
Thanksgiving. It has occasioned many 
new requirements, and among the num- 
ber the marketmen were desirous of hav- 
ing a bank which should pay special at- 
tention to their business and be composed 
largely of their various trades. Such an 
institution was organized this week at the 
New York Mercantile Exchange rooms. 
The capital stock is $200,000. This amount 
has already been subscribed. At the or- 
ganization Merseles P. Merseles was 
elected Chairman of the meeting, and ex- 
Justice Gedney was the Secretary. An 
election for officers of the bank took place 
with the following result: President, T. 
C. Kimball; Vice-President, Charles E. 
Bigelow; and the following directors: 
John Castree, Hector C. Havemeyer, An- 
drew Icken, Hugh King, Hazen Kimball, 
Frank Frommell, Francis McMulkin, 
Charles E. Bigelow, Thomas J. Roberts, 
Alfred Bennett, Timothy C. Kimball. 
The new bank will be situated in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Gansevoort Mar- 
ket, where there areno special banking 
facilities. It will be called the Ganse- 
voort Bank. 

The deposit of public moneys with the 
National bank depositories has been crit- 
icised on the ground that a sudden call 
made on the banks might result in great 
pressure to the money market. It is cer- 
tain that at the time the Secretary of the 
Treasury adopted the plan of largely in- 
creasing these deposits,his action resulted 
in a great relief to the money market. 
The Government is constantly receiving 
into its Treasury large amounts in the 
payment of customs duties and taxes on 
spirits, tobacco and other objects of inter- 
nal taxation. Under the law as it now 
stands customs duties cannot be depos- 
ited with the banks, but amounts collected 
under the internal revenue laws may be. 
The actual payments to the Government 
are made at the money centers, and such 
payments day by day reduce the availa- 
ble cash at those centers. Consequently 
when there is any stringency in the money 
market these payments going into the 
Treasury ata much greater rate than they 
come out serve often to create great dis- 
tress. The people of the country transact 
the bulk of their business through the 
banks. What is drawn out by one set of 
bank customers to make payments, except 
to the Government, goes back into the 
banks through the hands of others; but 
when the bank dealers draw to make pay- 
ments to the Government the money does 
not come back to the banks. It is cer- 
tainly an anomaly in our present finan- 
cial system that the Government should 
not use the same financial methods as the 
people. In some degree, at least, it is due 
to this that the excess of revenues over 
expenditures causes such a dislocation in 
the circulation of currency. Among in- 
dividuals the surplus of one is for the ben- 
efit of the others. Formerly, before banks 
became an acknowledged means of util- 
izing in the best way the financial re- 
sources of a community, each individual 
—as the Government has now—had his 
own strong box in which he kept his cash. 





tinues, under the barbaric Sub-Treasury 
system, to lock up its wealth in its 
own strong box. In this respect it has 
reverted to the customs of the Medes and 
Persians. It was the custom of Xerxes, 
Darius and their successors to require the 
tribute they exacted from the various 
satrapies and provinces to be paid in gold. 
This gold wus melted and run into earth- 
en amphore which, when the metal had 
cooled, were broken, leaving the solid 
ingot of the shape of thejar. These in- 
gots were accumulated and hidden away 
in the treasure-houses at Susa and Persep- 
olis. Historians have informed us that 
if Darius had used even a small portion 
of this piled-up wealth to hire Grecian 
soldiers to oppose the phalanx of Alexan- 
der the Great that the Persian Empire 
might never have been conquered. The 
gold, however, became the spoil of Alex- 
ander, who put it into circulation, and 
thereby introduced an era of enterprise 
and civilization that sustained the power 
of his succezsors for centuries. The rev- 
enues of France are deposited with and 
distributed through the Bank of France, 
the revenues of England through the 
Bank of England. A temporary surplus 
does not trouble the community at large, 
because the cash is always available for 
loans. The Government of the United 
States alone keeps its own idle cash in 
its own cash-box; and the larger its accu- 
mulations, the worse for the business 
community. One remedy for this is 
never to have revenues in excess of ex- 
penditure ; but even if a balance were 
maintained, payments to and out of the 
Sub-Treasury create an eddy and delay 
in the circulation that would not exist 
were the banks exclusively used to tran- 
sact Government business. The deposit 
of the internai revenue receipts with 
the National banks to the extent 
of sixty millions of dollars afforded great 
relief to the money market at the time it 
was made, and there has no evil so far 
resulted from it. The worst that can pos- 
sibly happen, if the worst come to the 
worst, would be the redemption of the 
bonds deposited as security. As a paral- 
lel case, the outstanding National bank 
circulation may be cited. This circula- 
tion may be considered as a Government 
loan to the banks. Yet it is being rapidly 
reduced without friction or trouble. ow 
there would be more danger in recalling 
Government deposits made with the banks 
and amply secured by Government bonds 
than in retiring National bank circulation 
similarly secured, is hard to understand. 
—Rhodes’ Journal. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 


lia and West Indies. , z 

Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 

AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Meney, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agenta, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
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The Davidson Investment Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 
Capital Stock $400,000, Surplus $60,000, 


J.O. DAVIDSON, Pres’t. N. C. KNIGHT, Sec’y. 

Offers to careful investors its Ten-Year Debentures 
and Five Year Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages, 
crewing coer cent., payable semi-annually. 

Within the past fourteen years ine one any have 
placed large amounts of Mortgages and Debentures 
without the loss of a single dollar, either to 
themselves or clients, embracing New England col- 
leges, savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
trust companies, and numerous private individuals, 
and to all of whom we refer. 

Send for pumparet ane c irculars 
( 169 Broadw ay, New York. 

ll Sears Building, pomen, 
(Nutt’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 


EDMUND KIMBALL, Vice-Prest. of three iu- 


Kastern Offices : 





corporated Banks and one investment Co. of Dako- 
ta,offers selected municipal and county bonds, first 
—— bonds, netting 6 to 10 per cent. interest. 


Long and successful experience. Correspondence 
invited. 10 First Street, Troy, N. Y. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
ae ed with shrewd New England investors, Over 

00,000 of the entireissue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bouus is 
gy en that will yield a large profit on the investment. 

‘all particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Bosten, 


$450,000 


CITY OF ST.PAUL 
41-2% BONDS, 


Maturing 1918. 


Principal and Interest payable in New 
York. 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress Street, Boston. 











Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Erte, iS ist just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully «e- 
scribed. A fine colored County Map of Michigap 

urnished for ;0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 

GEO. W, SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus & Uudivided Profits 115,444 72 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTC TRES, GUARAN TEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

5 AND6 PER CENT. SAV INGS BONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


OFFIC 
NEW FORr. 206 Brondway; 


END FOR PAMPHLET. 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Capita! to | HY 00.000 
PER ng CENT UP rrr woke 288 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and porten ze Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

nk ae National Bank of the Republic, 

. Girard Life Insurance Annuity and 

Peust Cor Philadelphia. Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as 

Savings Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of out- 
standing ooligations Limited by Statute, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PHL A. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
INGLAND. 














(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-half times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
a Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 

r the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Thucrest t payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by an 
agent of the Company who Is also a stockholder. Also, 


agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks. 
Commercial Paper and Real] Estate. 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed. 

Over I, 000,000 loaned, Six_years’ Ex- 
perience. Write for Forms, Inf. rmatio.n 
avd Refere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


ncorporated, Grand Forks, Dak, 


“QUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital, (eee, 000, 
Total Liabilit ¥, 500,000. 


1# Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 1% 
Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities for sale, dress 
HENRY A. RILBY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 








MISSOURI TRUST Co. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


OFFERS IT 
6 PER CENT. CERTI ep F BONDS. 


= 
- 
x 


7 PERC M LOAN 

ne | payable at Chemical National Bank, New 

or’! 

All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 

vest, 

Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody 

For particulars, address, Geo. H. Warner, 30 State 
St., New York, orthecompany at SEDALIA, Mo 

__ 0. A. CRANDALL, Prest, G.L, FAULHABER, Treas. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and C jouncry Preverty Bought, 
: Sold and Exchanged 
State, City, Coanty aee School Bonds 
ught an 
Money Invested-—S a nd10 per cent, Loans 
otia ted Promptly 
Relesteoon All the C ie Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St... DENVER,COLO. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


2 ea 38th ARAN BED 
ano city MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


XorotateSEGURITIESus INVESTMENTS 


metprences ae pas ission, 
nsas City. 


“FRANK W. THAXTER, AE EH ho, 
FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


Oo, G, Ye 
6%, 7% and 8% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi. 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16:years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
—s of references given. Write for “Our Loan Book 

ree 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 
(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


»4 THE AMERICAN 
NVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York. 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 








L ALL GUARANTEED, 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,996 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 





NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued L the Com 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemical National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. W Ym for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, zee E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, Vv. P rest C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. We can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 _wecengers, Building, Duluth, 
nn, 


‘McIntosh & “Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
Do a Genera. Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortga ie eo Loans seat are absolutely safe ,and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All reale state alter as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col 


y. FIRST ds 
“MORTGAGE LOANS 


GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the wate - 4 nen Loans taken 
only from tried customers 


OUNTY BANK, 


N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City. Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. . ans only 2 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro 
For illustrated Han i and full information, 
apply to Eastern ay wy by Water St.. Boston, Mass. 
A. & ALVORD, Manager. 


DENVER 33 at 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 ogre. Only 


safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside Jronerty from one 
4] 

















to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F, CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 





~PRESIDE. 
SENATOR JOHN 2 INGALLS. 


% 


% su6 % 
gost Of Atchison, he 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 
pagenroass on First Mortgages, Cnion Trust Co., of 
. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 
I. at the office fi +4 Union Trust Co., New 
fork ENE for pan 


“ST Bice ees 


FICE, 
i mae meral Manager. 
T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old ne ae 
Every loan made is carefull ted by an expe- 
rience Examiner sent from t e of office of the Compan 
who is ir asalary and not a commission. His repo: 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an a of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fiftee ears’ experience; over 
13,000,000. fo (wit out loss) for Colleges, 
avings Ba me, Tnewponce Co.’s, Trustees and — 
ton office, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stea: 
Se ge, Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
ood, Manager. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best a ay of lowa and Dakota 
Also mortgages ond nd r pro roperties 
- — Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia, 

Or, R. E. Carpenter 98 Park Row, N. 

Forsythe. 70s Walaue Street. Phila, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO, Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3. O. Fagcuae. Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 
G. W. GRIFFITH, President oe Nat. Bank, 
Lawrence, Kansas, General Man 
F. M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BCL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. . H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 


A -Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co. pieret SNR 
40-42 Wali St., N.Y. wiry wm. T. ERATE, Manager. 
ERESA.N.Y. R.C. COLLIS, Ag 
8. ith ‘St. PRILADA., Pa, FRANK SKINWER Mur, 

rite for full information 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary Uawrer*e, Kansas, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


thee, SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New Tugland Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Abundant References. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
EE sintiinntieiinavanainknnseamnetee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 202°G3T_ and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 74274 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES -- assessments looked after and 


LO ANS ot een for aterm of years 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds. 


Kansas Investment Oompany's Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas' 


|REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


R IN SECURITIE 
New yee oe Building, Kansas me 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“Information to investors.” 


‘Aso SOLID Qua PER CENT CENT 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
tional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 






































of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 








Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


A CHEERFUL feeling of confidence per- 
meates the dealings in the local market 
for dry goods, and the reports that are re- 
ceived from the interior distributive cen- 
ters are most satisfactory. Business is 
gradually developing, and the needs of 
the consumer are commencing to make 
themselves felt in the increase there is in 
the demand for seasonable as well as fall 
goods. The improvement is quite gen- 
eral, and is not confined to this center 
alone, but all the distributive points par- 
ticipate in the same encouraging expres- 
sions in regard to the near future and the 
trade condition. The weather has been 
conducive to a brisk business throughout 
the week, and buyers have been enticed 
from their temporary vacations to which 
they were driven a week or so ago, on 
account of the heat, and have resumed 
their wonted activity in their selection of 
goods, which has resulted in a large and 
satisfactory movement in fall and winter 
goods in the wholesale departments of 
the trade. There has been no boom or 
excitement that would be likely to create 
an advance in prices, but a steady and 
gradual development of earnest work on 
the part of buyers on the market. 
The cooler weather that has prevailed 
during the week has been an incentive to 
more activity in making provision for the 
winter needs, and buyers for the large re- 
tail houses are quite liberal in their pur- 
chases of the various fabrics adapted to 
cold weather. The demand at first hands 
shows a moderate improvement in all sta- 
ple goods, while the commission houses 
report a large reorder on plain and col- 
ored cottons, which indicates that stocks 
are very low in the hands of distributers, 
and that the demand is fairly up to the 
supply. Steady shipments are being made 
of staple cotton goods, prints, ginghams, 
dress fabrics, hosiery, etc., on account of 
previous orders which with the increase 
in the demand makes the market look 
like business. The financial outlook in 
the market is good and merchants are 
meeting their obligations with prompt- 
ness, and no failures of any importance 
have occurred during the week. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The products of the leading mills in 
cotton goods were rapidly absorbed by 
buyers on the spot and the demand was 
much freer than for some time. Brown 
sheetings are steady with an improvement 
in the demand for fine browns. Drills 
are improving from what they were a 
short time ago. Bleached shirtings are 
in fair demand, and the lower grades are 
very scarce. Wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels, corset jeans and flat-fold cam- 
brics are movng in fair quantities on ac- 
count of recent orders, and agents report 
a moderaté business in colored cottons, 
quilts and table damasks. Dress ging- 
hams were in irregular demand by pack- 
age buyers, standard makes having 
shown more relative activity than the 
lower grades, Staple checks and fancies 
ruled quiet, but agents’ prices remain un- 
changed. The jobbing trade in medium 
and dark dress ginghams, staples, seer- 
suckers, etc., was of good aggregate pro- 
portions, but selections averaged light. 
The jobbing trade in dress goods has 
shown decided improvement, and a lib- 
eral distribution of all-wool, worsted and 
fancy cotton fabrics was made by most of 
the leading jobbers. At first hands there 
was only a moderate demand, but there 
was a good steady movement in fall fab- 
rics on account of back orders. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The various character of goods in the 
woolen department is receiving consider- 
able attention in a quiet way, and a very 
fair amount of business is being consum- 
mated. Buyers, however, are still cau- 
tious, with a tendency to be exacting; 
yet the variety and general merit of the 
season’s offerings are such that business 
is facilitated, and on some styles of fancy 
worsteds and fancy cassimeres the orders 
are now well along toward equaling the 
probable output, Fall weight coatings 
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and suitings for early delivery are in fair 
demand, but desirable styles are rather 
searce. In dress fabrics there is still a 
good trade among the jobbers, and com- 
mission merchants note a fair nnmber of 
moderate duplicate orders for several 
lines piece-dyed goods. Stocks at first 
hands are moderate, as far at least as 
popular fabrics are concerned; and this 
fact, together with the condition of the 
wool-market, serves to hold values quite 
firm. Early orders for spring styles make 
a modest showing thus far. There is 
more doing in stockinets just now than 
for some little time past, but Jersey cloths 
move off slowly. In hosiery and under- 
wear the jobbing-trade was quite active, 
and all the large houses are gratified 
with the run they have had during the 
week, At first hands the demand for 
wool-hosiery and heavy shirts apd 
drawers was light and irregular, but 
there was a steady movement in leading 
makes on account of back orders. Car- 
digans, Jerseys and fancy-knit woolens 
ruled quiet in the hands of agents, and 
the general demand for cotton hosiery 
was light and unsatisfactory. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


There is a Jack of the busy stir in the 
foreign goods department that character- 
izes the transactions of the others, and 
the business is confined to the limits of 
immediate wants. In fact, importers are 
busier with forwarding goods on back 
orders than with new business in any de- 
partment. Jobbers here and in the in- 
terior are, from all accounts, still fairly 


well supplied from these deliveries, and 
the large retailers are nowise conspicuous 
as buyers. Wool and worsted dress fabrics 
evidently fare relatively better than other 
lines of goods, but the transactions are 


* as yet confined mainly to a few favored 


lines of Henrietta cloths and cashmeres, 
The demand for dress silks is not such as 
would encourage hopes of a good fall 
business. Armures in black and colors, 
particularly the latter, are still shown 
noticeable attention, but current sales of 
the more staple class goods are scarcely 
up to the average for the season. In 
ribbons there is little doing at first hands, 
apart from making deliveries on back 
orders, Satins, velvets and plushes con- 
tinue in moderate demand. Housekeep- 
ing goods, handkerchiefs and linens are 
in only fair demand. The imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January Ist, 1888, compare as fol- 
lows with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887, 
Entered at tne port... $2,445,940 $2,946,661 
Thrown on market.... 2,719,562 2,854,970 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... _87,222.682 83,028,704 
Thrown on market.... 85,886,205 81,699,155 





READING NOTICES. 

“ THERE is nothing you require of your agents but 
what is just and reasonable and strictly in accord- 
ance with business principles.” That’s the sort of 
testimony any house can be proud of, and it is the 
be mre yd of hundreds of men who are profitably em- 


loyed by B. F. Johnson & Co., Richinond, Va. Write 
or full particulars. —Ex. 


TYPE-WRITING FOR MEDALS. 
(From Toronto Mail.) 

“THe Caligraph is capable of being operated, as 
shown by report of Speed Committee, faster than 
its competitor.” Thomas Osborne received medal 
for fastest writing on record, 126 words per minute. 
The Caligraph was awarded medal also for best 
manifolding. 





+> 
> 


“THE much-disputed question of speed of the 
several writing machines was conclusively settled 
by the absolutely fair test made yesterday under the 
auspices of the Canadian Shorthand Society. The 
Remington machine was represented by tive opera- 
tors and the Caligraph by an equal number. The 
first prize, representing the world’s —— ~ | 
was a gold medal, and a silver medal to second. Th 
first prize was oy by . M. E. Orr, of New York, 
and the second b: . MeGurrin, of Salt Lake 
. Utah. Both an Kemington operators, and the 
remarkable speed made by them demonstrates, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. the super ioriority of 
that instrument. The Caligraph operators were 
skillful, but they were seriously handicapped by the 
very large key-board of the Caligraph, and by the 
getting oat of order of certain parts of the machine 
when rapidly operated. The key-board of the 
Remington is but half the size of its rival, and the 
compactness of the former enabled the operators to 

perform their work by finger movement instead of 
shiftin the whole arm 

In the ten minutes’ work Miss Orr wrote 987 words. 
an average of nearly 99 words per minute. McGurrin 
followed very close with 951 words, an average of 9% 
words per minute 

*Miss Orr is Broprietor of a copying office at 120 
Broadway, New York. Mr. McGurrin is official sten- 
ographer of the Supreme Court oad Utah.’’—Toronto 
(Canada) Globe, August ith, , 1888 


THE ARMSTRONG BRACE. 


THE Armstrong Manufacturing Co. have placed 
on the market an elastic suspender without rubber 
which combines in itself greater comfort and dura- 
| ped than can be obtained from any other —_ n- 





ote ot the Conary upon receipt of the price named. 





RU BBER 2 BRUSHES. 


OUR readers will not fail to notice the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. C. J. Bailey & Co. on the 2th _ page of 
this paper. They arethe manufacturers of the cele- 
brated rubber tooth, flesh and bath brushes which 
have, during the last year or two, obtained such a 
large sale that their immense facilities are taxed to 
the utmost to supply the demand. The prices of these 
4 are very cheap indeed, when it is taken into 
account that they are Bary durable and effective. 





NEW: — 7 





PARIS SHAPE. 


Latist Paris Fashion Magazines indicate that, in- 
stead of less. more of a bustle is to be worn this “4-7 
The Paris bustle has more shelf than formerly, 
support the drapery. and _ our latest LANGTR is 
modelled after this last Paris style. Be sure to as 
forthe LANGTRY. 
For sale at all leading Dry Goods Houses. 


PRICE, PER MAIL, 60 CENTS. 
Patented in U.8., Canada and Europe- 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


86 Leonard Street, New York, 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 


Elastic Guapeader With- 
out Rubber. 





Combining ¢ Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rn used in these 
Goods. Nickel-plated Brass 
Springs furnish the Elas- 
ticity. 

Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, , post-pald, 
on receipt of _ , at the 

foilowing Lis 
A q'l’y.pl’ nor?’ y,web, 9 


E “pe nsilk web, 1 ood 88 
F fancy 
ARMSTRONC MANUFACT’C Co., 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 








Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro vs. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 25th, 1888.] 


COFFEE. 
RIN 5a inducackow besnaaicnegseeneracenae 29 @30 
DOVE 20 cncccccccccscccccccocccess soccece 25 @29 
MArACaibO......--..2.00¢-ceece ooe-sooee 21 @3 
EE pcccadbesee- ssvcdasiesbase eveue 2 @z 
MEE drkvixewext uancnadets ciecbeeiieneeecen 15 @22 
rEA 


| og Medium to F inest 


apan 
Y aa Hyson, - - 





Enel ish Breakfast. _ 


ered. . 
Granulated. Standard..... ....... 
ak cawedaceceiern. <<rey 
Extra C MN do cncncieieneenamnares —64@ 


MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop........ 
Prime toChoice...... 








Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy 38 4 
EES 26 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancv, No. I. 8 bbl. (200 Ibs).... 28 00 
Sea Coast No. 2% bbls........... "$10 84 
Codfish, boneiess, 60 B. “boxes, ae 4 
in rolls, 35 boxes, @ M......... —6 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D............. 13% 
Herring, Medium, scaled. ® box. jen 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
I $1500 @$15 75 
"Ss | Soap 14 75 3 15 00 
CN I ci. sccusee ssesaeunen i6 00 19 00 
F CE ae 16 00 @ 200 





Chickens, Phila. 
Fow!ls state and w 







meen’ DRIED FRUIT. 





2 
Raspberries.” Ra Sa pene OY a 











ae 
Sgt PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





ANDERBU Unga, WELLS «0 
” ‘bas Ete, ete 
“Strong Sia! ases eT aie d eee fata spaces, Beam 


sew See 
Zast cor. FU @bDU Sts. KN, V 





Fowls, Phila. . 
Ducks, per ib 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, L. I. Rose per bbl. ....... 212 @2 2% 
~~ Jemeey ™ por Obl............ 175 @200 
” Peerless, per bbl.... 1 75 @ 1 87 
i Sweets per bbl............... 175 @3 59 
Onions. LCS ae 30 @3 50 
‘otato, per bbl........ ---. 225 @2 50 
“wa  § ee ve 15 @—— 
Cabbages. per 100............... ... . 200 @3 50 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate. —W @_ 60 
Beans, Lima, ver bag..... .......... 10 @1 50 
Turnips, Russia. per bbl............. —-15 @— 
Cucumber, Pickles, per 1000... .... 10 @1580 
Caulifiower, per bbl................. 100 @3 00 
Egg Plant, per Dbi............. 0.200 17 @18 
Green Corn per 100.................. —20 @— # 
Ny BE I civic cevececinicesiaes —h0 @ 100 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
sagen, © Pippin, per bbl.. . seoee 30 OP % 
. Astrachan. per ae... 200 @2 50 
ee Gravenstein, per. bbl.. -225 @2 7% 
“ ‘Strawberry, ----e 1 75 @ZOO 
Grapes, Champion per Ib.......... 83 @ 6 
Delaware, per lb......... 18 @ 
- Concord, per Ib............ 6 @ 8 
<a 0 ( (ti(( OE 5@ 6 
Huckleberries, per box........ .... 3 @1 00 
Muskmelons, per bbl............... @l 0 
ow = and Md., fancy, yeliow — @1 00 
Peathes Del. and Md., plain .yellow, @ 
I VOR i te PF t 
Peaches Del. and Md., fancy, red, 
PR idk packineestccadece oot @ Ww 
Peach bes, Del. and Md., plain. red, 
per basket. 0 @ 6 
Peaches. Jersey, prime per ‘basket. WM 7 
* inferior, . 0 @ 
Pears, Bartlett. os 250 @4 
Flemish Beauty Inferior. 200 @2 
*  Clapp’s Favorite ‘per bbl... 400 @4 50 
Watermeions, per 100.. pars 300 @1000 





— ———— = 
BEEF: 
Mees, per bbl. ..........-;.+++ 70 @ 90 3 
Packet, per bbl.......... ae $ 98 ; nsurance. 
BUTTER. THE TONTINE BUILDING. 
om Be amery, tube tubs......-..--.-— @ 3% |  Someaccount of the “ Tontine building ” 
Choice Dai be @ @ | at the corner of Walland Water Streets in 
Western ordinary one, capes 3 16 | this city may be of interest. Before 1790, 
CHEESE the merchants of that time used to meet in 
Fancy Cream. small........ ...6- 2.008 —@ 10% Broad Street below Pearl, in a building 
Fine tote » Factory Sunihie Seong ldcaiel -@ A so dilapidated that a number of them, 
Sineaieein camila cin nen. cane ot’ ‘~ "$3 25 | among whom were John Jacob Astor and 
Schweit ae) Sn ae 19 Comfort Sands, conceived a ‘ Tontine” 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., # hee ul scheme for a better one. They bought a 
The mes. let dnssGesvaa skulls conaecdeleatoesebes 1086 lot 100 feet square, at Wall and Water 
Wooden tubs of 60 1be. 220500 ioig | Streets, lodged the title in five trustees, 
sane tn , 
FLOUR. MEAL, Exc. and in 1792 began building oe Tontine 
Winter Wheat, strictly Fancy Roller Patent. aye pornage be cost of $42,787, raised 
wheat grade............- .2.0- eeerseeees y the sale of shares at $200 each. The 
Perfecti ile Process, Mi Spri Pape 
’ Wheat, highest grade........ a 5 50 | building was then close to or near the 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............. fh 40 i Tt : . 
inn. » ies — pin. pest gt we... 5 40 | river, Water Street conforming to its 
XXX St. Lo yMo.. , Winter Wheat. H 0 name. Near by, Washington landed for 
wey Wit, Ee ot 5 25 | his first inauguration; and it is said that a 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Whea‘ 5 10 | staircase was built for that occasion from 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.............. 5 10 » 
Good i Value, XX Family Winter ¥ Whea 6 15 the actual water to the middle of Water 
Corn Flour from Southern White ¢ ee ‘ 30 ae Pasconiner on was used as an Ex- 
uperlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... change for 7 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b m 8 — oer ante, and old ad — 
ioe easedeadte Shaapweseeatasees ts 320 | tisements of auction sales of consigned 
MILL FEED. gnany in the slips along the East River 
read ‘‘ Will be sold at the Tontine Coffee 
(We quote 2% bush. ) me * <age? 
Bram. 40 he... .....-.eeseeses os 6 @$ | House.” The ‘‘refreshmenting” purpose, 
Middning. sot abi ven et esatoon 8 4 @ —, § | and the last proprietor of the liquors and 
Pelavcclwesbeneserten 110 @ —1 15 | lunches part was named Riderback. The 
i 9 — 
lave Feed. pee RARE reign 6 — 60 3 — 99 | original brick building stood until 1855, 
GRAIN when W. H. Aspinwall (the legislature 
Wa No | Hard Affoate........... 1 00K%@ 106 having changed the title, in 1848, from 
No. 2 Red wr wee — O18 Tontine Coffee House to Tontine Building) 
_, Dnata inter Red......— 98 @ 10 having secured a lease to run until the 
Uneraded ee mre | = @ . original conditions had been fulfilled, tore 
Nine athe gaabesieaientaete ak ee — 4% | down the old building and put up the one 
Oa Dos - which is known to the present generation 
No. 3 Whites. .ID IL Tao @ X Sig | by the name Tontine. 
. No. 1, Mixed........ .....++: —- @-—3 By the original agreement, June 4th, 
~  ~ Sere ~ @ 230 | 1794, the whole property was divided into 
Bnaareestesoeenyorsyrees «Te 4 ;3 203 shares. The profits on these were to 
Pras: go to their several owners, during the 
Green, prime, ® bush........ —— @18 life-time of a person named and de- 
COUNTRY PRODUCE scribed in the agreement opposite the 
4 shareholder’s name; theshare was mean- 
coum. while transferable like any other personal 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 18K%@1 “ i- 
Western, fresh-iaid..................++. ois” property » but on the death of the “ nomi 
PE ticiniedGishogts i wwrnnitviessia -— @IB8 e” it reverted absolutely to the other 
DRESSED POULTRY. shareholders. The annual division of 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 10 @ii_ | Profits was to be made in May, until the 


number of nominees had been reduced by 
death to seven, when the whole property 
was to vest in the persons who then held 
the shares. The title was meanwhile to 
be vested in five trustees; when death had 
taken two of them, the shareholders were 
to choose a new board of five, and so on, 
The original agreement was that the 
‘** coffee house ” use should last until the 
end, but this became so embarrassing that 
a court decree altering it was procured in 
1834, 

Here was just speculation enough to 
give the scheme the attractiveness count- 
ed upon by the projectors, and there was 
of course not a little puzzling over such 
annuity tables as existed then. A few of 
the subscribers named themselves, so 
that they could not surviveto see the 
property revert tothe rest, but more of 
them chose children or grandchildren. 
The average age of the nominees was 5, 
but one lad of 16 was chosen, and he lived 
to be one of the seven who ‘‘ won” for 
their sponsors in the scheme. Mr, Fred- 
eric De Peyster, President of the Histori- 
cal Society, is said to have madea calcu- 
lation, in 1839, when the number of sur- 
viving nominees was 93, that the ‘‘ seven” 
would be remaining in 1874, and this date 
proved to be only four years wrong, the 
conclusion coming in 1870. 

When Mr. Aspinwall, as above stated, 
took his lease, in 1855, and erected a new 
building, he did so by paying $5,000 
rent, with all taxes and assessments, and 
as this was ‘‘ ground rent ’ and the build- 
ing was to revert with the land to the 
shareholders as soon as the first death 
occurred after the nominees became re- 
duced to eight, it wasa matter of great 
consequence to his venture how long be- 
fore that event would probably occur and, 
of course, he had a great deal of figuring 
done before he concluded the bargain. 
As the number grew smaller, he felt a 
great interest in the health of the nomi- 
nees, and after some years he prudently 
insured their lives. At the time he 
started, he owned no interest inthe Ton- 
tine, but afterward bought a share at auc- 
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tion. With the increasing rental value 
of the property, he is said to have made 
a very profitable investment, taking in as 
much as $20,000 for yearly rent. 

At the beginning of 1870, only one life 
stood in the way of the seven-survivors 
consummation of the scheme, and inter- 
est among the parties concerned became 
keenly sharpened. Which one was des- 
tined to be left outside by having his 
nominee supply that one death which was 
to cause the division of this now valuable 
property? Several of the shareholders 
could no longer bear the suspense, and so 
they divided their risk by a mutual in- 
surance, selling each other portions of 
their several shares. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether any of them 
proved to have been concerned in the 
desired first following death, which oc- 
curred in November following (Jobn P. 
De Wint being the person dying), but the 
sketch in the Traders’ Record, from 
which we condense these particulars, 
omits to state. 

At this date, the record of the seven 
survivors stood thus: 


Original Share- 
lders. Nominees. Date of Birth. 


Wm. Bayard, Maria Bayard, Feb. 4th, 1788. 

Merchant. W. Bayard, Jr., Nov. 19th, 1791. 

Children. 
Corneli’s Ray, Mary Ray, Sept.17th, 1790. 

Merchant. Daughter. 

Geo. Bright, Horatio G. About 16 years 
Jr.,Mariner. Stevens. old in 1794. 
R’ard Varick, Robert Benson, Dec. 26th, 1785. 

Lawyer. Jr. 

Martin Hoff- David M. Hoff- Sept.29th, 1791. 
man, Merc’t. man, Son. 

Robt. T. Kem- George R. Kem- Jan. 25th, 1776. 
ble, Mer’h’t. _ bie. 

It was not until 1879 that the actual 
conclusion was reached; one difficulty be- 
ing that the shares had been so cut up by 
subdivision that there were individual in- 
terests as small as 4-385. Four persons 
owned one-seventh each; one owned 17-77; 
the remainder was distributed among 
four others. The building was valued for 
taxation at $125,000, and it sold, in 1880, 
at about that. 

A similar scheme caused the erection of 
the Tontine Hotel, which stood facing the 
college green in New Haven. Whoever 
would like to read an entertaining and 
well-told story turning upon the question 
whose nominee should be the Survivor in 
a Tontine scheme, may hunt up ‘ The 
Great Tontine,” a volume of a recent 
year; we do not recall the name of eitber 
author or publisher, but both are English. 

* et LEIS, TE RIT 
INSURANCE AND CHILD-MURDER. 

As Industrial life insurance assumes 
larger proportions and begins to be talked 
about and written about, a misunderstand- 
ing aboutit arises. This form of insuring 
life is two-fold; first to reach by a scheme 
of trifling weekly collections a mass of 
wage-earners from whom the usual plan 
is* practically as far removed as if they 
lived in another planet; next to provide 
a burial fund in case of the children of 
the poor. A recent shocking case of child- 
murder prompted the following, which we 
find in the Record of Philadelphia: 

‘* Baby insurance is simply putting a pre- 
mium on murder. Itis adirectinversion of 
the true principle of life insurance. In that 
you insure your life for the benefitof those 
who are dependent upon you. In baby in- 
surance you insure the lives of those who 
are dependent upon you for your own bene- 
fit. Thetemptation and incentive to mur- 
der are plain. Weall know that many peo- 
ple care nothing whatever for their chil- 
dren. This is shown by the fact that so 
many waifs are found and that there are so 

many homes for children whose parents will 
not support them. Tosuch people $250, or 
some such amount, to be obtaiaed on the 
death of a child, seems as great an 
amount as $100,000 would to a person in or- 
dinary circumstances. The prospect for 
getting such a fortune must serve as an in- 
centive to putting achild outof the way. 
The matter is one which, I think, should be 
investigated by the legislature and the bus- 
iness should be properly regulated.”’ 

This may seem plausible, but it is not 
well founded. During the first year of 
life, when the temptation would be 
rather the greatest, children are not in- 
surable at all. At ages 2 to 5, the insur- 
ance runs from $15 to $24 during the first 
year, and thence forward by gradually 


reached, when the total is $115; more- 
over, additional insurance in another 
company works the forfeiture of the 
first. 

Experience is also conclusive, the chief 
being that of the British Prudential, 
which has been in operation 34 years and 
has now policies on nearly eight millions 
of lives. The report of a Parliamentary 
inquiry on this subject, some years ago, 
contained the following: 

‘“* An examination of these figures proves 
conclusively that the suspicions of the com- 
missioners are unfounded as regards in- 
sured children If any appreciable number 
of such children residing, for example, in 
Liverpool, were destroyed by their parents 
or other persons in charge of them for the 
sake of obtaining the insurance money, it 
is clear that the mortality among the chil- 
dren whose lives were insured in the Liver- 
pool district would exceed that among the 
children belonging to the general popula- 
tion of Liverpool; but instead of this, the 
exact contrary is the case. The rate of 
mortality among the insured children is 
very greatly less.” 

The Prudential itself also is on record 
thus in one of its reports: 


“The records of the policies issued under 
the infantile table have beeu most carefully 
observed, and while the number of lives ad- 
mitted are counted by millions, the expe- 
rience of the company completely negatives 
the idea that malfeasance is practiced, for 
in the more than twenty-five years during 
which the practice of infantile assurance 
bas been carried on, no such case has been 
known to have occurred, and only two in 
which the circumstances were of a dis- 
tinctly suspicious eharacter.”’ 

A few years ago the Massachusetts 
Commissioner thus referred to the sub- 
ject in one of his reports: 

“This form of insurance is designed to 
reach the industrial classes, the premiums 
being paid weekly in small sums. By this 
plan children are insured for a premium of 
five cents per week in a sum sufficient to 
furnish a burial fund, the amount to be 
paid promptly upon the death of the child, 
at a time when, from interruption of usual 
avocation, cost of medical attendance, and 
burial expenses, alittle ready money is often 
of more importance than at any other 
period in the family history. The sum in- 
sured is in no case large enough to be an in- 
ducement to infanticide or criminal prac- 
tice, temptation in this behalf, if any, bear- 
ing no comparison with that appertaining 
to ordinary life insurance. By the same 
system of Prudential insurance, adults may 
be insured, as upon the ordinary plan, for 
such amounts as they may be able to carry 
by frequent small payments. This form of 
insurance, which is furnishing timely and 
needed relief upon the death of both chil- 
dren and adults, is based upon the most re- 
liable tables of mortality, and, under proper 
safeguards, is strictly legitimate in every 
respect, and illustrate; as clearly as any pos- 
sible method the beneficial intentions and 
results of life insurance.” 

We are most firmly convinced of the 
usefulness and real indispensableness of 
this form of insurance. It is the savings 
bank employed in another manner, and, 
like that, is the encourager ot thrift and 
the opponent of idleness and vice. If life 
insurance is good at all, this is especially 
beneficent. If any men engaged in life 
insurance earn their income by doing 
good in their generation, those engaged in 
industrial business emphatically do. 


+ 
- 


ASERIOUS WARNING. 


IT needs no argument to show that the 
assessment societies which have the best 
prospects of endurance are those founded 
by orders such as the Masons and Odd 
Fellows and by special guilds or trades, 
for the evident reason that in such cases 
there is some cobesive power which is 
wanting when people join miscellaneous- 
ly, with no relationship to one another 
except for insurance purposes. If in such 
cases the cohesion fails and the decay ap- 
pears, organizations less favorably found- 
ed have no rational basis for hope. 

The Telegraphers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation is composed uf men who, like the 
railway engineers, average very high in 
intelligence, industry and virtuous hab- 
its ; so that the conditions of success are 
as much in their favor as the essence of 
the scheme allows. This organization is 











increasing sums yearly until age 12 is 





8,600 members. Its operations show evi- 
dences of ability, economy and fidelity. 
Yet its last report mentions that ‘‘ there 
has long been a difference of opinion 
about the reserve fund—a fact which is 
much to be regretted.” In 1888 the aver- 
age age of the members was 35.37 years, 
and now it is 37.25; the number over 60 
was then 24, and is now 52: the number 
over 50 was then 119, and now it is 289. 
The report continues : 


‘** Largé masses of members are sweeping 
on to a period when the mortality among 
them must greatly increase, and the associ- 
ation is fast approaching the danger-line. 
“‘Under these circumstances it is of the 
utmost importance that you should sustain 
the committee which you are about to elect, 
as you have the past committees, in contin- 
ued application of business principles to the 
management of the affairs of the association, 
and in their efforts to surround it with every 
possible safeguard. One of the best safe- 
guards, in the opinion of experienced iusur- 
ance managers, is a large and carefully in- 
vested fund, the interest upon which can, 
when necessary, be used to pay claims and 
reduce the number of assessments. To ac- 
cumulate such a fund, while it can be done 
without oppressive assessments, is, in the 
opinion of the executive committee, the 
best business policy, and what every pru- 
dent man does when he prepares himself for 
hard times. 

“That it will not do to disregard busi- 
ness principles in the management of life 
insurance companies is shown by the fact 
that over four hundred assessment life in- 
surance associations, the names of which 
are on the sheet which [ hold, have failed. 
Of all the assessment associations, and there 
were a great many, which started into ex- 
istence at the same time as or prior to 
this, I have been informed that but one 
besides this survives.” 

It is plain enough, and evidently it is so 
to the writer of the above, that an ade- 
quate reserve is the only remedy. But 
an adequate reserve means more money, 
and that means that the alleged and at- 
tractive cheapness is a myth. As a re- 
serve is insisted upon and provided, the 
assessment part vanishes and the level- 
premium plan is substituted; and when 
—and if—a really adequate reserve is 
provided the substitution is complete. As 
‘*cheapness ” is adhered to, substanceand 
permanence are impossible; as the latter 
are attained, the ‘‘ cheapness” must van- 
ish. This is precisely what this journal 
has contended and reiterated for many 
years past. 


+ 


REMOVE THEM. 


WE feel moved to second the call which 
is made by Insurance upon the Insurance 
Department of this state to give attention 
to two concerns located in Sandy Hill, 
and called the New York Mutual Aid Re- 
serve Fund Association and the New York 
Accident Association. One set of officers, 
for economy—and profit—manages both ; 
and the difference and distance between 
the two is, doubtless, practically not 
greater than between the right and left 
hand pockets of those managers. Printed 
on the back of a canvassing document is 
the usual list of names of the ‘* New York 
Board of Referees,” thus: 


** Jenkins Van Schaick, Banker, Member 
of New York Stuck Exchange, Trustee of 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 32 Broad 
Street. 

“KE. B. Wesley, Capitalist, Director of 
Union Trust Company. 

“EE. K. Wright, Cashier National Park 
Bank, 216 Broadway. 

‘* Frank O. Herring, Herring & Co., Safe 
Manufacturers, 251 and 252 Broadway. 

‘Gen. Abram Duryee, ex-Colonel 7th 
Regiment National Guard of New York 
City, Bennett Building. 

“* Joseph S. Case, Cashier Second National 
Bauk, Fifth Avenue and 23d Street. 

“Elwood E. Thorne, Past Grand Master 
ofthe Grand Lodge, of F. and A. M., State 
of New York, Union League Club, New 
York. 

“Jacob Baiz, Consul-General of Vene- 
zuela, South America, 102 Front Street. 

**E. Sherman Fitch, Banker and Broker, 
Astor Building, 10 Wall Street. 

“W. R. Carson, Silk Department of H. 
B. Claflin & Co., Worth Street and Broad- 
way. 

* Dennis Fox, of Fox & Kelly, formerly 
of John E. Kaughran & Co., 765, 767 and 
769 Broadway. 








now twenty-one years old, and has over 


‘Henry Stewart, of Moody & Stewart, 


formerly manager of Royal Canadian In- 
surance Co., 64 Beaver Street. 

‘“*A C. Squires, Real Estate and Builder, 
111 Broadway. 


“Mr. John F Henry, of John F. Henry & 
Co., Proprietary Medicine Manufacturers, 
2% College Place. 


“Abram Wakeman, Jr., Merchant, 102 
Front Street.” 

These names are not of the weightiest, 
but they make a respectable showing. 


We would be far from assuming that 
their owners have any responsibility for 


the use of them, and the publi-ation of 
names in this manner hardly raises a pre- 
sumption that it is by authority ; for pro- 
moters of such schemes do not hesitate to 
take what names th y want, without ask- 
ing leave, and sometimes even in defiance 
of protest by the owners of the names. 
Why should this be otherwise, since ap- 
propriation of respectable names as a 
means of deception only adds a little 
more to the fraud? 

As for the standing and substance of 
these two concerns, investigation would 
be a waste of time. And when we con- 
sider the nominal and perfunctory char- 
acter of the control which the present 
laws of the state exercise over assessment 
societies aud the insufficiency of the in- 
formation exacted and published, the 
character of any concern which is unable 
or unwilling to come under these laws 
and be included in those reports (where 
these concerns are not found) is evident. 
Superintendent Maxwell should *‘ shake” 
these little pests forthwith. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


CAN you give me any information con- 
cerning the “ Traders and Travelers Acci- 
dent Company,’’ No. 287 B:oadway, New 
York City ? 
Is it as reliable as any of the assessment 
companies ? 

Has its Secretary, Mr. C. 8. Somerville, a 
reputation for fair and square dealing ? 

An immediate reply will be an especial 
favor. Very respectf ully. 

This society is included in the last N. 
Y. Report, having commenced business 
April 7th, 1887, The operations of that 
year show the usual features of a first 
year—an income furnished in good part 
by borrowing, and heavy expenses. We 
know nothing of the person inquired of, 
and see notbing to distinguish this one 
from the mass of useless and wasteful 
assessment societies. But it is not ‘‘as 
reliable as any of the assessment compa- 
nies,” and if our friend wants Accident 
insurance on the assessment plan, he can 
do very much better by joining the U.8. 
Mutual Accident, which is the oldest and 
strongest in that field. It is true that the 
outsetting expenses of any company are 
relatively large, and so that a first year’s 
experience is not necessarily condemna- 
tory; yet the multiplication of these 
concerns, to do feebly and uncertainly 
that for which there are already organi- 
zations enough, is a waste which has only 
one offset—it supports some men who 
think the world owes them a living. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Kau. in* its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HAI.-E, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 























for retnsurance.and all other claims.1,490.38 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... ..,....... 411.577 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, J 1888.. $2 
THOS A MONTOOMEHY. Proodiont. 


Reserve 
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THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 
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J, M,. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary, 





New England 


a. 

Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
Hees. 2222222222227 18:488:383 74 

Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


DP 
icies. These policies 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 

dorsed on every a i 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Vestare may be 

ad on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


Th Trustees, in Conjormity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
tary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





$3,642,969 09 


th Ti aied income cubbeiawebcniene 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums...............+ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887................ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

eewereereccoooees csececs $1,599,468 25 

Returns of Premiums and 

DI. stivvtdisanasmnecnns 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622.5€5 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,559.106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

SION Scccowenatasarcdccbesctccccscss 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
OS SEERERSS EAE eee 218,192 40 

BREE, cccccocscescesvccecocee cosscveneses $12,237,283 % 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLE 
A. A. RAVEN, GHa’S Hy MAR: 
JAMES LOW. NN ud G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGI CHARLES D. LEVERICH. 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER. 
JOSIAH 0; ON EORGE BLISS 

ORLIES, ANSON W. HARD. 
tae B MINTU RN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

ILLTAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
tis ee DODGE, wD MAITLAND 
A 

ZOHN ELLIOT, IRA BURSLEY. 


JOHN D. HEWLETT jkonok HMAC yrs. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB: LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President, 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.... . $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus..... baa $18, 104, 254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF 
OF DEATH. 


SATISFACTORY PROOFS 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VIcE-PREs’T. 





LARGEST! BEST 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . . 


-$118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY, 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 - - 

1855 - - 

1865 - - 

1875 - - 

1885 - - 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - 

‘61, L887 - - 
‘ J I&S88 + 


+ $97,490.34 
- 2,850,077 .56 
- 12,235,407.86 
7 72,446,970.06 
- 103,876,178.51 
- 108,908,967 51 
- 114,181,963.24 

118, 806, 851.88 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


cover the cost of the risk durin 
term acne f in the Provident 
economica 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the inonvance a 


each term selected and 
avings Life Assurance S$ 
and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 


8s long as you live, by payments adjusted to 
for. Youcando this by taking a renewable 
iety, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest settee of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


SHEPPARD HOMAN S, President, 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1888, 


Cth cckanccntaniersccetersonerec«nctese $400.000 
tpoaranee TR ancttenaesnanstanebet 1,783,596 12 
paid saeses and Dividends pececcosese 26,879 
Net. NEB. cccccssvce os . scoscccccsosess 963,586 28 
TOTAL ASSETS ar Ist. - webteseiane $3,173,862 19 


FIC ° 
we Ww. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS a a L, Vice- President. 
EZRA T. CR. ee N, AMUEL W. KAY. 


a. As:4stant Secretary. 
Agency Desevtment: 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850, 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
oO. P. FRALEION, Secre' 
WHEELWHIGHT. Ass’t 
WM. T. STANDEN, Aetuary 





Increase in assets Over..............+. $100,000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ a per cent. 
Increase of business in force. . « $2,400,000 


POLICIES INCONTESTA BL 
S PAID FROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GooD AGEFTS, fasting & to ESpreeont the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J FNEY, Super- 
ntendent of prt at Home t Office, 


‘STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





# esate alaaaaasimcscenon sovsitionl Sea S8 88 $2 83 
SURPLUG.......0. ccccceccsceveeee "$784,044 66 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
Guepentess by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 
Ew YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 

°. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t, 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continents] Brooklyn, cor. Court and —7 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,.904 05 


Reserve. ample foralilciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
ae Bin sbncicss scacccccacnecs 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S8, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





M. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E. OR 

HIRAM BAKNEY, JNO. L. RIKER 

HENRY C. BO JOHN H. REED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RA 
E. W. LIES WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN FLI M. H. 

. B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE, WM. A. SLATER. 
JAMES FRASE LAWRENCK A ORNURS 
AURELIUS B. HULL THEODORE F 

M. H. HU J J. D. VERM 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 

WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
OHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brookiym Dep’t. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1650. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 
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Old and Young. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 





Fancy! Fancy ! let me be! 
Cease to jibe and jeer at me! 
Old friend, you are no longer kind. 
Why make a league with Discontent ? 
My eyes to present good you blind, 
And weave an artful tapestry 
Of pictured joys and beauties blent, 
Eerie with what can never be: 
An elvish glamour over all, 
Fitful and fantastical; 
Bewildering and rich and strange, 
With tints of wild, elusive Hope, 
As intricate and prone to change 
As forms of a kaleidoscope. 


Dear Fancy, let this fooling end! 
I long to keep you for my friend, 

To fling a rainbow, now and then, 
Blithely across my spirit’s heaven; 
With ‘slopes too fine for mortal ken ’ 
To paint the mellow skies of even; 
Orin dark winter months to throw 
A summer landscape 0’er the snow. 


, 


But, willful fairy, tempt me not 

To think, to do—I know not what— 
Do not vou my pleasures wrong 
With your deluding siren song, 
And poisoned whisper, ** Better far 
The gifts in my bestowal are ;”’ 

Or kindled longings in my frame 
That, like a sudden-leaping flame, 
Waste and wither and destroy 
Glad Innocence and Peace and Joy. 


Come with looks serene and fair, 
Ana a mild engaging air: 
Then if you give a hand to Trust, 
And one to Honor, do your will: 
Freak and frolic if you must, 
But be a friend to Reason still. 


Or come, as erst, in quaintest guise, 
And let amusement light your eyes; 
Like a hoyden, flushed and free, 
Taking liberties with me; 
Strip my sober working dress; 
Deck me in all daiotiness; 
Dimple as you used to do 
And I will gayly go with you; 
But shine with no uncanny gleam, 
Like a tricksy, teasing sprite, 
Or a will-o’-the-wisp at night 
Dancing up a sluggish stream; 
Keep the thoughts I should not think, 
Keep the dreams I dare not dream; 
And do not sport so near the brink 
Of that wild chasm, searped and steep, 
Where late you sported in my sleep. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W.VA. 
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THAT RIGHT OF WAY. 


BY EDWARD N. BARRETT. 








You know what a ‘right of way” is. 
Of course you do; everybody knows that. 
It is simply the right to go across another 
man’s land, in order to reach your own, 
which may be remote from any highway. 

Oh! you didn’t know what a “ right of 
way” was! Well, there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in that, for the lawyers them- 
selves don’t know exactly what it is; 
whether it gives the right to the shortest 
way across, to the original way, or toany 
way that the owner of the land chooses to 
grant. But there’s no need of our stop- 
ping to discuss that point. 

It was a charming piece of ground that 
I had selected and bought, on the out- 
skirts of the somewhat thriving village of 
M.—— There was a fine view of the majes- 
tic Hudson on one side and of the vil- 
lage onanother. But—there’s always a but 
—there was, at the rear of my lot, a short 
distance away, and hidden among. a 
growth of neglected evergreens and un- 
derbrush, what I failed to notice before 
purchasing—an old family burying- 
ground. 

T wasn’t used to buying building lots; 
that’s the amount of it, and it was fortu- 
nate for me, as Mr. Van Grinder had said, 

from whom I bought, that I was dealing 
with a man who took an interest in me, 

I know he took an interest in me, 
for, in the tirst place, he said he did. 
Then, too, he brought {me to this lot 
and confidentially told me of two other 
men, in whom he took no interest (pos- 
sibly, I have since thought, because they 
were men of straw), who were both 
anxious to get it, but he was trying to 
hold on to it for me. So, when I had 
about decided to take it, but wanted a 


my wife he counseled me that it would 

be safer—not that there was any fear of 

his backing out—but it would be safer, 

in case of his death or—or anything of 

that kind, to pay some amount down, to 

bind the bargain. I thanked him for the 

hint and gave him a round sum, cau- 

tiously taking a receipt therefor. 

He then incidentally led me around 

near that old burying-ground, and re- 

marked what a very inoffensive affair it 

was, entirely unused and covered with 

trees; but he hadn’t mentioned it before 

lest I should get a sudden and unreason- 

ing prejudice against so nice a piece of 

property. I confess that I didn’t appre- 

ciate this last evidence of consideration, 

but thought he had meant well and I 

would make the best of it. 

I explained to my wife, and it took 

more explaining than I thought it would, 

that dead people were very harmless 
neighbors, especially when they had been 
dead thirty or forty years; and they must 
have been very nice people indeed to give 
their dead such a fine piece of ground 
to rest in, with a view of the water and 
all that. 

She tartly remarked—you know how 
women will, the best of them—that she 
didn’t know what good a view of the 
water was to dead people, unlessI meant 
their spirits, and she hoped they weren’t 
the kind that hankered after a view of 
water. But I’ve got used to such little 
pleasantries from Maria, and didn’t 
let this trouble me much. 

As soon as the papers could be drawn 
up, I paid for my lot and received the 
deed, after which I thought it would be a 
nice thing, while the house was being 
built, to have the title searched, just asa 
matter of form, and so that I could feel 
positive whenI stepped on its threshold 
that everything was absolutely my own. 
The professional gentleman whom I 
employed to make the search soon told 
me that the property had passed through 
a good many hands, and what was more 
interesting still, that somewhere through 
this old farm that my friend Van Grind- 
er had purchased, and of which my lot 
was a part, there was reserved a‘ right 
of way ” to anold burying-ground. 

Iwas somewhat alarmed, and hastened 
to Mr. Van Grinder for an explana- 
tion. ‘ 

‘* Why, my dear fellow, ” said he, (such 
afriendly way he had of saying ‘‘My dear 
fellow!”’) ‘that’s of no consequence, 
whatever. The ground is never used, as 
you see for yourself; the family long ago 
stopped giving it any care, and if any of 
the heirs are to be found you couldn't 
hire them_to be buried init. Besides, to 
make it doubly secure, I’ve reserved a 
way tothe ground on the other side;” 
and he pulled out his map and showed 
me, sure enough, a right of way mapped 
out from the road to the ground by a 
round-about path, and through land not 
very available for other purposes. 

I left him, convinced that it was all 
right. but still not feeling quite so firmin 
my possession as before. 

I didn’t like tne cold-blooded language 
of that ancient conveyance, ‘* together 
with a right of way to and from the said 
burying-ground, for the purpose of bury- 
ing their dead, to them and their heirs 
forever.” 

I kept my own counsel this time. 
There was no need of Maria’s knowing 
anything about this wretched “ right of 
way,” for women are such hands to bor- 
row trouble. 

We planned our cottage, taking the 
pleasure in it that every one does in ar- 
ranging every room to his or her neads. 

Some of the rooms, of course, looked 
toward the river, but the dining-room, 
situated in a wing or ‘‘L” of the house, 
had a front window with a fine view of 
the village and the big church. 

The house was finally completed, and 
the grounds gradually, under my direc- 

tion, assumed the proper shape, and 
looked all the more pleasing from their 
having been rather rough by nature. 

The ascent, which had been quite steep, 
was reduced to a number of gentle ter- 
races between which the road wound 
gracefully. We were happy in our new 





few days to think it over in and consult 


the place was a pleasure, tho it did cost 
money and labor. But after a few 
months we learned that our place was 
appreciated by others as well as our 
selves, 
One day a stranger called and inquired 
forme. After speaking of the weather 
and the pleasant view, he said he’d 
‘* like to look around the place if I had no 
objections.” I was perfectly willing and 
accompanied him. His appearance was 
not prepossessing; his dress was rather 
shabby and his eyes were everywhere 
except on my face; but, in spite of their 
watchfulness, he had come near walking 
too close to the kennel in which ‘ Bone,” 
a gigantic and much-admired English 
mastiff, spent his days, fastened by a 
stout chain. The dog seemed to dislike 
his looks even more than I, and could 
hardly be appeased. 
Finally, in an embarrassed sort of way 
—he had evidently been trying to work 
up to the subject gracefully, but failed— 
my caller said he’d ‘‘ heard that my place 
was for sale.” 
I assured him that was a mistake, 
whereupon he said that he'd ‘ thought 
likely; but he took a sort of notion to the 
place and thought if it c’d be bought rea- 
sonable he’d like to own it.” 
My vanity, of course, was touched at 
having my choice approved, while at the 
same time a vision of the profits of 
building and selling arose before me. 
I said 1 would sell if I got a sufficient 
price, and at his request named a guod, 
round sum. He shrugged his shoulders 
and said he couldn’t pay any such 
money, but he thought he wouldn’t mind 
giving a certain sum, which he named, 
and which was about half what the house 
had cost me. 
I told him abruptly that I didn’t care to 
sell, and endeavored to close the conver- 
sation by moving toward the house. 
‘*If you should ever change your mind 
you'll remember me, perhaps,” said he, 
and handed me an old envelop with his 
name on it. 
I bade him ‘‘ Good-day,” and was about 
throwing the envelop away when the 
name struck me as familiar. ‘‘ Ephraim 
Jorton ”; for a moment I cou'dn’t recall 
where I had seen it, but soon remembered 
that it was the name of the grantor in 
that old deed, and that I had deciphered 
the family name on some of the moss- 
grown headstoaes in the grave-yard, 
In vain I tried to convince myself that 
it was only a coincidence ; that my Jor- 
ton family must be scattered and dead ; T 
had to give myself up to dejection. 
It is thus that the clouds of trouble roll 
over our heads. We no sooner recover 
from one shadow and begin to bask in the 
sunshine of happiness than another takes 
its place. That night, as the church clock 
boomed out an hour when I ought to have 
been asleep, it seemed to sound only a re- 
frain to the words: ‘‘To them and their 
heirs forever.” 
As some victim of involuntary vigils 
has quoted it: ‘‘Sorrow endureth for a 
joy, but night cometh in the morning.” 
So the next morning I arose, determined 
to drop the whole subject from my mind, 
and I succeeded in so far that I never men- 
tioned the grave-yard nor even looked that 
way, if I could help it. 
I had told Maria of the stranger’s fool- 
ish errand, but had said nothing about 
the similarity of names, for reasons al- 
ready hinted at. There is enough actual 
trouble in the world for every one with- 
out giving them occasion to borrow what 
really doesn’t exist. 
Months went by, happy months for us. 
Everything flourished about the place; 
the garden, the young trees and vines 
that I had planted,all grew as plants 
never grew before on a new place. 
One bright Sunday in November, as we 
were sitting at lunch, Maria was remark- 
ing pensively on the many blessings we 
were enjoying, and (she is of a rather de- 
vout turn of mind) was saying that we 
had good reasen for keeping Thanksgiv- 
ing day this year if never before. 
From where she sat she could look out 
of that lovely window toward the village 
and the church, and at this point she 





home, and every little improvement about 


called my attention toa peculiar group in 


adjoining lot, a vacant lot owned by Mr. 
Van Grinder, and seemed hesitating for a 
moment what to do. 


There was a very ordinary, raw-boned 


team of horses attached to a heavy farm 


wagon, empty or nearly so. On 
the driver’s seat was a good-natured- 
looking Irishman, and beside him was 


quite an old man, whom I remember to 


have seen hanging about the saloons; one 


of those blear-eyed old reprobates who 


make us resigned to (but incredulous of) 

the deadly effects of drink. 

Behind the wagon walked a young pet- 

tifogging lawyer of the place, whom I 

just knew by sight, and with him was 

a man whose face I could not see distinct- 

ly, but whose figure was dimly associated 

in my mind with something unpleasant— 

I couldn’t recall what. 

The horses were turned up on the side- 

watk and their discouraged heads hung 

over the rickety fence that separated Mr. 

Van Grinder’s lot from the street. The 

old man climbed down from the seat and 

seemed to be pointing the way for them 

tomove. Strangely enough his unsteady 
finger appeared to aim directly toward 

our house. 

The stranger now turned so thatI had 

a good view of his countenance, when at 
once I knew him; it was Ephraim Jorton, 

A cold chill ran down my back as I 
glanced again at the empty wagon and 
saw thatit was not empty. It contained 
a long pine box that reached slightly 
above the sides of the wagon, and my 
worst fears were realized—almost; for I 
still had reason to be thankful that it 
was Van Grinder’s lot and not mine that 
they seemed about to enter. 

At a word from the lawyer the old 
man and Jorton gave a pullat the top 
rail of the fence, and over it came. 

They then took a bee-line; yes, for my 
house and forthe very window where we 
were now breathlessly watching. 

Maria was puzzled and interested; I 
was in agony. 

Tho the ground was rough and steep 
in places, the driver slashed his old horses 
and persuaded them that they were to 
movestraight ahead and follow the men 

before them. 

It now appeared why so rough a turn- 

out had been used to convey—I shudder 
to say it—a dead body to its tinal resting- 
place. 

Diagonally across the corner of the lot 
straight on they all came, remorseless as 
fate, till finally they reached another 
fence. This time it was a newer fence, 
It was wy fence. 

Jorton went to the wagon and returned 
with a hammer and chisel, with which 
he proceeded carefully to take down a 
length of the fence. I couldn’t help 
thinking that he handled it nearly as if it 
were his own fence. 

Stupidly wondering what they would 
do next, I stood like a statue or a fool, 
till Maria asked me if I was the latter, 
‘or why didn’t I go out and stop them?” 

Mechanically I put on my hat and went 
out, tho I had an awful foreboding that I 
shouldn't be able to stop them. I asked 
Jorton what he was about, to which he 
replied that Lawyer Snively would ex- 
plain. 

That gentleman bowed, and drew from 
his pocket a paper which he said was a 
copy of the deed of this land, from the 
Jorton family. He read the clause re 
serving the burying-ground, and conclud- 
ing—‘* together with a right of way to 
and from the said burying-ground, for 
the purpose of burying their dead, to them 
and their heirs forever.” 

** You can’t blame Mr. Jorton,” said he, 
for he is a descendant, and even bears 
the identical name of that early Ephriam 
Jorton, and it isn’t his fault that the 
mother of his deceased wife happened to 
die at his house, not far from here; she 
had to be buried somewhere.” 

He paused for breath, and the pensive 
Jorton repeated after him, ‘* Yes, had t0 
be buried somewhere.” 

‘I don’t deny that,” I almost shouted, 
‘‘ for I saw that Maria had raised the wil 
dow, and I thought it was time for me 0 
show a little spirit; ‘ but if she’s got to be 
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ot way has been left on the other side of 
the farm.” 

Lawyer Snively replied serenely that 
there was only one proper way that they 
had a right to follow, and¢hat was the 
way that had always been used. 

«One of our oldest residents is present,” 
said he, ‘‘ who can testify that we are now 
following the original lane; he has fixed 
the line by means of one or two old trees, 
and there is no doubt of its correctness. 

The old wreck, evidently rejoiced at his 
own importance, smiled feebly and was 
about to speak, when Snively shut him 
off and continued: ‘‘ Moreover—we’re very 
sorry, but—this isn’t the worst of it; the 
way runs right through this wing of your 
house. The horses might-pass around out- 
side, if you will give a written permit, 
acknowledged before a notary—I can do 
that for you; it won’t cost you but a quar- 
ter and will be pleasanter for all parties; 
but the corpse of course must follow the 
legal right of way, and be passed through 
that window and out of the door opposite.” 

I stood perfectly dazed; I longed for an 
earthquake. For once my prayer was an- 
swered; the earthquake came. 

Our first premonition of its coming was 
the jingling of a chain in the back yard, 
and the words, in Maria’s firm voice, 
‘*There, Bone, gently now!” 

He was nominally my dog; but when 
he was untied I was, more accurately 
speaking, his man. 

On ordinary occasions I didn’t hesitate 
at the most groveling act to curry his 
favor, and I had always shuddered at 
Maria’s familiarity with him. On the 
present occasion [ didn’t shudder. I felt 
perfectly resigned and willing to take my 
chances with the company I was in. 

‘* Whoever’s driving those horses turn 
them around quick and all get in! I can’t 
hold him much longer!” The warning 
was hardly needed; Patrick had already 
begun to swing the horses around, and 
there was a lively hurdle-race over the 
sides and wheels of the wagon, with the 
chances strongly against the ‘‘ oldest in- 
habitant.” The wagon was fairly under 
motion, and I don’t think Patrick would 
have cared if the patriarch had been left 
to parley with the mastiff. 

As Bone leaped out after them, the 
sight was so inspiriting, and the revul- 
sion of feeling within me was so sudden 
and complete that I gave myself up to a 
paroxysm of hilarity, of which I trust 
there were few witnesses. 

It was a triumph of matter over mind; 
the wretched legal document that the 
pettifogger instinctively brandished over 
his head, as the only weapon he knew 
how to use, seemed so utterly out of pro- 
portion to the massive agility of the dog, 
as he bounded at them, first on one side 
and then on the other, apparently puz- 
zled as to which face he disliked most. 
When he had seen them fairly in the 
street and under good headway for other 
parts, he returned in a very excited con- 
dition. 

I had rummaged the pantry for a re- 
ward and I now leaned far out of that 
terrible window, holding toward him a 
fine porter-house steak, and 
‘** Here, Bone, good dog !” 

But he glanced contemptuously toward 
me as if he scorned to be rewarded for so 
noble an act, and allowed Maria to lead 
him back to his kennel. 

The matter is still in the courts, and 
there is strong likelihood that it will 
be settled some time or other. Not long 
ago I received a letter from Ephraim Jor- 
ton, saying he was very sorry about the 
unpleasant occurrence (I should think he 
would be); that it was only a question of 
time when the matter would be decided in 
his favor ; and, in the mean time, hadn’t 
I better reconsider his offer fur my place. 
I threw his letter in the fire, of course, 
without answering it ; but, for all that, 
there is a charming cottage for sale, with 
a fine view of the river on one side, while 
the dining-room, on the other, looks 
toward the village and the big church. 

My wife thinks the affair has been a se- 
vere shock to my nervous system. On 
more than one occasion, after having 
eaten a heartier supper than usual, I 
have started up suddenly from my slum- 


saying, 


wearily back to my pillow with the mur- 
mured words: ‘‘ To them and their heirs 
forever.” 

MAMARONECK, N. Y. 
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HESTER AND THE WOLF. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





LONG years ago, when men confessed 
A sterner faith than now; 
When yet yon slope with purple crest 
Lay calm, ard sunned its shaggy breast, 
Unharried by the plow; 


In those old days, whose rude renown 
Makes music to the ear, 

A swarthy settler left the town, 

And here his daughter, up and down, 
Went wandering all the year! 


But seldom then the red man’s face 
Looked vengeance toward a foe; 
From some last warrior of his race 
She learned to follow on the chase 

And draw the painted bow. 


So chanced it, every beast she knew 
Whose steps the greenwood stir, 

And all the chattering forest through 

There was not one wild bird that flew 
Whose tongue was strange to her. 


But she would neither sew nor spin, 
An idle maid was she; 

She could not tan the wild cat’s skin, 

Nor weave long osiers out and in 
From the green willow tree. 


But daily through the laughing glade 
Her eager foot would stray; 

At the great wolf-pit’s mouth she played, 

And week by week, untiring, made 
Rude images of clay. 


That wolf-pit was a gruesome place, 
Far iu a lonely dell; 
Still, choked by brambles, one can trace, 
Girt round with stones, the sunken space 
Wherein the quarry fell. 


Yet wolves were counted few and shy 
Long since when Hester came; 
Some old gray cliff that pierced the sky, 
In rocky caverns, wild and high, 
Gave shelter to the game. 


Here, then, the maid was wont to sit 
Her chasm task to plan; 

And still her supple hand would fit 

With curious patience, bit by bit, 
Strange shapes of beast and man. 


So passed theseasons. Late and cold 
The second spring drew near; 

Beggars were frequent, thieves were bold, 

And bears and panthers robbed the fold 
In that ill-fated year. 


One ‘April morn, in hood and frock, 
Maid Hester forth did go; 

Still sobbing for their ravaged flock 

She paused beside that wall of rock— 
Behold, a wolf below! 


By shadowy aisles of beech and pine 
The thief had kept his way, 

And, ranging up the steep incline, 

In that deep pit, through brush and vine, 
Had fallen with his prey. 


Right fearless now, in mocking mood 
The maiden scanned her prize; 
Gaunt, fierce, affrighted, smeared with 
blood, 
Her captive foe half-famished stood 
And stared out of hot eyes. 


Ah! Hester’s hand was sure of aim, 
Her sight was keen and true; 

What joy to kill the savage game 

And, crowned with honors, go to claim 
The royal bounty due! 


Yet as she turned to seize the dart, 
Aglow with hope and glee, 

Quick pity shook her childish heart— 

It rose to take the prisoner’s part 
And bade her set him free ! 


Straight to the forest’s tangled maze 
Those flying steps repair; 

She stoops to glean the wild-wood ways 

And still she meets, in one sick gaze, 
Red famine and despair. 


Rough boughs, the spoil of many a blast, 
Her eager hands have found; 

Down, down and down her freight is cast, 

Till the gray wolf leaps up at last, 
Climbs forth, and gains the ground! 


One moment thrills her heart with fright— 
One look he throws behind: 

Then, with a yelp of fierce delight, 

He scales the summit, skims the hight 

And vanishes like wiud! 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS.’ 


LITTLE MADEMOISELLE. 
BY L. B, COCROFT. 





‘* CAN’T you make room for this other 
onion, Betty? Push the herring a little 
more to the side. The peppermint drops, 
did you say? Hand them this way, 
Stella.” 

‘‘ And do put the lid on, Betty,” mur- 
mured Stella Lee from behind her hand- 
kerchief. It was the morning after Com- 
mencement Day, and half a dozen girls 
were gathered together in Bettina Mur- 
ray’s alcove; packing a dainty pink card- 
board box. The lid bore the name of 
Huyler, but surely box of Huyler’s never 
before found itself degraded to such use. 
Betty’s own lunch, packed in just such 
another box, stood on the table, anda 
peep into it would have revealed cold 
chicken, an orange, a banana, a little box 
of guava jelly, some Albert biscuit, half 
a dozen macaroons, a slice of fruit cake 
and a box of caramels. Betty had a vig- 
orous appetite, and did not know the 
meaning of dyspepsia. 

The box upon which she now placed 
the lid held different fare. ‘‘ There, 
girls!” she cried triumphantly, ‘Only 
fancy Little Mademoiselle’s face when she 
opens this and finds—a slice of cold toast, 
two onions, a herring, some egg-shells, a 
bunch of garlic, some green currants, a 
squeezed lemon, a cheese rind, and a 
handful of peppermint drops to flavor the 
whole. Perhaps she'll not be in such a 
hurry to report us to Madame next time 
we have a feast.” 

‘*T hope we’re not making any mistake 
about that part of it,” said Natalie Gra- 
ham, soberly. ‘‘Sometimes I have a 
dreadful feeling that she didn’t do it, af- 
ter all.” 

**Of course she did!” cried Betty, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Who else could have known 
about it except poor old Caroline, who 
smuggled everything up-stairs for us? 
You don’t suspect her of telling tales, do 
you?” 

** But, Betty, she deceived Madame in 
the first place, and I’ve always had my 
doubts as to how far she is to be trusted 
after that.” 

‘“*Now, Natalie, don’t preach. The 
question is now, Who is to give the box? 
Stella, will you?” 

‘Let Natalie do #t. She has such a 
lovely, serious, innocent face that she can 
do it to perfection.” 

**T'll do nothing of the kind,” retorted 
Natalie, promptly. 

‘* Ada, then?” said Stella, turning to 
her twin sister. 

**I? Oh, I shouldn’t know what to 
say. And then Betty would be sure to 
make me laugh.” 

‘** Nobody is going to laugh,” said Betty, 
decidedly. ‘‘As to what you shall say, 
that’s easy enough. For instance ”—with 
a sudden change of tone—‘‘ ‘ Mademoi- 
selle dear, we’ve brought you a little 
keepsake from the K. U. Society. We've 
not had much time, but we’ve done our 
best, and it isn’t our fault that the gift 
isn’t all that we wanted to make it.’” 

** You’d better do it yourself, Betty.” 

“Well, I will; for if we stand here 
talking about it much longer I shall lose 
my train. Just wrap those boxes in that 
paper while I wash my hands. There! 
now I’ll run down and say good-by to 
Madame. You can go up to the other 
dormitory, and I'll be there in a minute,” 

Almost within the minute she came fly- 
ing back again to lead the way to Little 
Mademoiselle’s room. There, with a last 
whispered caution, ‘Don’t laugh,” she 
rapped smartly and went in, followed by 
all the others. 

Little Mademoiselle, a shabby figure 
in a worn black dress, was bending over 
the table carefully inking a spot where 
her little black glove had worn white 
through long service. She looked up, 
colored, and made a quick motion as if to 
hide her work; but instantly thinking 
better of her false shame, laid the glove 
on the table in full view of all the girls. 

‘* Good-morning,mesdemoiselles. There 
is something that I can do for you, yes?” 
she said inquiringly, offering Betty the 
only chair in the room, and making a lit- 
tle gesture of apology toward the other 





girls. 





‘*No indeed; we don’t want anything. 
We came to dosomethingfor you” said 
Betty, with a cordiality that Little Made- 
moiselle must certainly have thought sus- 
spicious, had she not been a frank, gen- 
erous, forgiving little soul not given to 
thinking ill of anybody. As it was, she 
flushed rosy red between pleasure and 
surprise as Betty ran on hastily: 

‘The K. U. Society wanted to make up 
a little lunch for you, knowing that you 
have a long journey before you to-day. 
It isn’t just what we wanted, but at least 
you will see that we have spent some 
thought on it; and we hope you’ll think 
of us when you openit. You like cold 
chicken, [ hope?” 

‘** But yes indeed!” 

‘And fruit?” added Stella; ‘‘and we 
put a little candy in to fill up stray cor- 
ners. Come, girls, we must go, we are 
hindering Mademoiselle.” 

**Mesdemoiselles,” began Little Made- 
moiselle, and then, to the surprise of 
every girl in the room, and to the sudden 
shame of some of them, two big tears 
that had risen in her eyes rolled slowly 
down her cheeks, while a choking sound 
in her throat kept her silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘It is that you are too kind,” she 
made haste to say. ‘‘ And see, I have 
thought, all the timethat you had—what 
is it that you call it?—a grudge against me. 
I tell you that, see you, because I should 
have shame to take your kindness with- 
out asking you to pardon me that I have 
had such thoughts,” she added, with a 
wistful humility that made every girl’s 
eyes seek the floor. 

Betty saw that it would not be safe to 
linger. ‘‘Good-by, Mademoiseile,” she 
said abruptly, and slipping her arm 
through Natalie’s, ran out of the room and 
down the stairs, followed by her fellow 
culprits. 

Then, as the front door closed behind 
them, Natalie broke the silence. ‘ Well, 
I don’t know how the rest of you feel” — 

‘* Mean !” said Stella, filling up the ex- 
pressive pause. 

‘*She deserves it,” said Betty obsti- 
nately. 

‘* Perhaps; and if it had been any of 
the other girls; if Mademoiselle were not 
so poor—” began Natalie again, then 
broke off as she saw the look on Betty’s 
face. ‘* Well, it can’t be helped, and by 
and by I mean to write to her and send 
her something pretty.” 

‘Don’t forget to send me your address, 
Natalie, as soon as you know where you 
will be for the summer,” 

‘*You promised to write to me too, 
Natalie, remember. Oh, here’s your train. 
Good-by. Betty, yours isn’t due yet for 
fifteen minutes.” 

‘‘I know it,” said Betty, waving her 
handkerchief in answer to Natalie’s flut- 
tering signal. ‘‘ How I wish some of you 
girls were going my way !” 

**Mrs.—Mrs,—?” 

‘*Mrs. Blair ; yes, [know she is to meet 
me on the train; but she always goes to 
sleep on the cars, and that makes it rather 
dull for me.” 

‘* Here comes Little Mademoiselle; you 
might talk to her,” suggested Stella, with 
a giggle. ‘Betty, [envy you; I do, in- 
deed. Be sure to write a full account of 
that lunch box. You'll have a chance to 
see the whole comedy.” 

And then the train came puffing into 
the station, and Betty, after a hasty 
good-by hurried on board in answer to 
the beckoning hand of the lady with 
whom she wasto travel. After her came 
Little Mademoiselle, who slipped into a 
vacant seat in front of them, evidently 
nervous at finding herself alone. 

She smiled shyly at Betty, as she put 
the box carefully in the corner by her 
side, only to take it up a moment later, 
as a stout woman, laden with baskets and 
bundles, came to a pause beside her, and 
then, with a sigh of relief, took posses- 
sion of the empty place. She was a 
motherly body, who soon began to talk to 
her companion, tho Little Mademoiselle 
was too shy, at first, to say more than 
* Yes, madame,” ‘* No, madame,” by way 
of reply. 

Betty paid little attention to either of 
them until she had read her St. Nicholas 
from cover tocover. Then, finding that 
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her own traveling companion was still 
dozing, she opened her lunch box and be- 
gan to nibble at its contents. 

** How horrified Mrs. Blair would be if 
she should wake up and find me eating,” 
she thought, with a glance of merry mis- 
chief toward the lady. ‘‘ Another station! 
Oh, how tiresome these way-trains are. 
Not many people from this place; I won- 
der they stopped the train atall. Only a 
lame boy and a little girl. She’s pretty— 
very pretty. Brother and sister I sup- 
pose. I believe I’ll give her this lunch, I 
don’t feel like eating any more of it.” 

She leaned forward across the aisle and 
handed the box to thechild, smiling at the 
eager look of pleased surprise that bright- 
ened the little stranger’s face. Then, at 
last, for want of something better to do, 
she began to study Little Mademoiselle, 
who was eating a sandwich, and, be- 
tween the bites, carrying on an animated 
conversation. ‘‘— a box like that one,” 
was the first sound that caught Betty’s 
ear. ‘‘ Judge then if I was pleased! I gc 
to carry it to La Petite. She expects al- 
ways a cadeau, La Petite, when I come 
home. There is candy, too, and fruit. 
She loves candy, tho,” she added gravely, 
‘it is not good for her. But then, it is 
not much of it that she gets.” 

** That’s a queer name,” said her hearer. 

‘©Oh, her name is Aimée. We call her 
La Petite, because she is the youngest 
and small—but small! And she is like 
that poor boy there, only not quite like 
him ; for he can walk, see you, and La 
Petite must always lie on her bed. It is 
three years ago that she fell from aswing, 
and since that day she has never stood or 
walked. Messieurs the doctors tell us 
that some day she may be well, but first 
she shall go to a hospital, and a great doc- 
tor must help her. I have some money 
for that,” she added, cheerfully; ‘‘ but 
yes, fifteen dollars ; and the dear Father, 
he will have some too, tho he cannot do 
much, for he cannot work at the drawing 
any longer. He is an engraver, madame, 
and we fear that he goes to lose his sight. 
But I shall earn more next year, for I 
shail be a teacher—not a pupil-teacher. 
You think Iam young,” she added, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ but Iam past sixteen. How old is 
La Petite, did you say? She has five 
years.” 

She had been gathering her small be- 
longings together while she spoke; and 
now, as the train slackened its speed, she 
started to her feet, and with a courteous 
‘*A pleasant journey, madame,” was out 
of the car before Betty, who had started 
to her feet too, with an imploring cry, 
‘*Stéphanie! Mademoiselle! Mademoi- 
selle! wait just one minute!” could stop 
her. 

‘* Betty, my dear,” came Mrs. Blair’s 
voice in surprised reproof, and poor Betty 
came back to her place embarrassed and 
ashamed, feeling that everybody in the 
car had turned to look at her; feeling too 
that neither that nor anything else could 
add much to the misery of the situation, 
since she had let Mademoiselle go with 
that box, “that dreadful box,” as she 
called it now, in her repentant self-re- 
proach. There were five miles between 
that station and the next, which was 
Betty’s summer home. Five long, long 
miles they seemed to her, longer than all 
the distance over which they had come 
that day. And when at last she reached 
the platform, a bitter disappointment was 
awaiting her; for it was not Judge Mur- 
ray, but a young lady who held the reins 

of the phaeton—a young lady whom 
Betty had recently described to her 
schoolmates under the title of ‘my new 
sister.” 

‘Oh, Miss Perry—that is, Margaret, I 
mean—isn’t Papa home ?” 

**Of course you mean Margaret,” said 
the owner of the name. ‘ Papa is in 
town; but he will come home on the six 
o'clock train. Don’t you want to drive 
over to meet him ?” 

** Yes,” said Betty; but she said it with 
such a sigh that Mrs. Murray knew at 
once that something was amiss. 

Something was very much amiss in- 
deed, it seemed, for two big tears trem- 
bled on Betty’s lashes for a moment, and 

then rolled heavily down her cheeks to 


The groom had gone to look after the 
luggage and the sisters were by this time 
driving homeward. 

Margaret hesitated for a moment, 
hardly knowing what tosay. Then, fol- 
lowing the impulse of her kind heart, she 
put her arm around her little companion. 
** Are you in any trouble, Betty? Oris it 
only that you are tired, after the long, 
hot journey ?” 

**No—no; don’t be good to me, Marga- 
ret. I don’t deserve it. Iam the wicked- 
est girl in the world,” sobbed Betty. 

‘*Not quite that, dear. And even if 
you were, is that any reason why I should 
not try to ‘ be good to you’ ?” 

Betty stopped sobbing for a moment, 
out of sheer amazement. ‘‘I thought 
that everybody hated bad people.” 

‘** We hate only the bad things that they 
do, Betty. We feel sorry for the people, 
and we try to help them to be better; and 
the best way of all to begin to do that is 
to love them. And now that we under- 
stand that part of it, you and I, let us go 
a little further. Tell me what the trouble 
is, and we will talk it over, and see 
whether we cannot find a way out of it.” 

‘*There isn’t any way out of this now. 
If I had known in time I could have 
stopped it, but of course Aimée hasit by 
this time,” murmured Betty, beginning 
her story at the wrong end. 

** Who is Aimée?” 

‘*Oh, she is the cripple—the one Little 
Mademoiselle calls La Petite.” 

‘* And who is Little Mademoiselle?” 

‘** Well, I seem to be telling you every- 
thing in the wrong place, Margaret. Lit- 
tle Mademoiselle is a teacher, a pupil- 
teacher, in Madame’s school, and she is 
so young, and such a tiny little thing that 
everybody speaks of her as Little Made- 
moiselle, We—that is, I—don’t like her, 
and I made up my mind to pay her off for 
marking us, and for other things, and so 
—and so we—I—packed a lunch for her.” 

‘*Oh!” said Margaret, wondering why 
such sudden repentance had followed an 
act which certainly was not very wicked. 
‘* And the lunch wasn’t very nice, per- 
haps?” 

‘*No,” said Betty, with a gulp, “it was 
horrid—onions, and herring, and egg- 
shells, and such things. But we made 
believe that it was nice by asking her if 
she liked cold chicken and fruit, and she 
nearly cried over the box; she hugged it 
up in her arms and seemed so eager 
about it that I said the disappointment 
would serve her right for being so greedy. 
Well, she kept it without opening it on 
the cars, and just as she was getting off I 
heard her tell a woman about that lunch, 
and she went on to tell about her little 
sister Aimée—La Petite, they call her— 
who isa cripple, and suffers dreadfully, 
and never has nice things, and * Little 
Mademoiselle’ was taking the box to her, 
for a surprise, to give her a nice supper. 
She said that La Petite should open it, 
and choose what she would have first. 
Then, before I knew what she was doing, 
she was off the car. I jumped up and 
called to her, but she didn’t hear; and 
Mrs. Blair was shocked, and made me sit 
down.” 

‘*Naturally,” said Margaret. ‘ Poor, 
poor little soul! And poor Betty, too, I 
think.” Then she paused, hoping that 
Betty would suggest the next step. This 
she did promptly. ‘‘I made up my 
mind to ask Papa to drive straight over 
there; but he didn’t meet me, you see. 
Don’t you think he'll let me go to-mor- 
row ?” 

‘* Tam sure he will.” 

** And—and—would you go too, per- 
haps? Little Mademoiselle would like 
it, Ithink, and I know I should. You 
are such a comfortable person, Marga- 
ret,” she added gratefully; ‘I don’t 
know whether it’s the way your eyes smile 
when you look at anybody, or wheth- 
er it’s your voice when you say ‘well,’ 
or whether it’s something else. I asked 
Tom once, and he just smiled to himself 
and said: It’s---Margaret.’ Do you know,” 
she added, dropping her voice, ‘‘ Papa 
says that you remind him of Mamma. I 
asked him if you looked like her, and he 
saidsuch a queer thing. He said, ‘ Little 
daughter, there are a great many ways of 





make room for two others to follow them, 


‘** Yes,” said Margaret, reverently. And 
then followed a silence which she broke 
a few moments later, saying: ‘‘ See, here 
we are at home. You must go up-stairs 
for a little rest, first of all, and then we'll 
find the biggest basket in the house, you 
and I, and go down to the store-room and 
see what wecan find to put in it, for an- 
other surprise for Little Mademoiselle 
and poor little Aimée.” 

** Poor little Aimée”! She cried herself 
to sleep over her disappointment, and I 
fear Little Mademoiselle shed a few tears, 
too, when at last she crept into bed. 
But that unlucky box, she afterward de- 
clared, was, afterall, the best cadeau she 
had ever received. 

‘* For see, Mademoiselle Betty, if you 
had not given me that box, I could not 
have givenit to Aimée, and you would 
never have heard of her, and would not 
have come the next day with the jellies 
and flowers and fruit. And Madame 
Murray, who sent La Petite to the great 
doctor who is helping her to walk again, 
she would never have heard of us 
either.” 

**And you and I would never have 
grown to be the good friends that we are 
this term,” laughed Betty. ‘‘ And there’s 
one more ‘never’ to add to the list, 
Mademoiselle. I'll never play another 
practical joke. You can’t imagine Mar- 
garet doing such a thing.” 

Little Mademoiselle smiled as if that 
question needed no answer, and Betty 
went on: ‘‘ Margaret never preaches, you 
know, but sometimes she says just a little 
thing that Iremember. She told me such 
a pretty thing, one day last summer, 
about ‘Kindness creeps where it canna 
gang.’ That’s Scotch, Mademoiselle; it 
means ‘cannot go.’ And Margaret said 
that it meant that even if we hadn't a 
chance to doa kind thing, we could al- 
ways think kind thoughts, and then we 
should show kind feelings toward peo- 
ple, without having to stop to think just 
how to make them understand that we 
want to be friendly. And then she read 
something that told how ‘kind’ and 
‘kinned’ mean really the same thing, 
and how we are all of kin—everybody in 
the world—when we say ‘ Our Father,’ 
you know.” 

‘*T should like to think that Madame 
your sister is of kin, as you call, to me,” 
said Little Mademoiselle smiling. 

‘* She really isto me,” said Betty, ‘‘ and 
a sister is something that I’ve wanted all 
my life. I think—why, look Mademoi- 
selle—” and Betty went flying dogn the 
stairs and flung herself rapturously upon 
a young lady who stood in the doorway 
beside Madame Le Févre. 

‘* Betty, Betty!” said Madame; but she 
laughed as she spoke. ‘‘See, you are to 
have aholiday, you and Little Mademoi- 
selle. Madame Murray will have it 
so.” 

‘‘ Oh, Margaret !” cried Betty. 

‘‘Oh, Betty,” laughed Margaret. ‘Yes, 
it’s Friday to-day, and you and I and 
Little Mademoiselle are going to town to 
bring little Aimée home. We shall come 
back here on Munday afternoon, for 
Madanie is so kind as to say that Little 
Mademoiselle must stay at home to spend 
Sunday. It would hurry us too much, 
she thinks, to come back to-morrow 
night.” 

*‘Of course it would,” said Madame. 
‘But what is the matter with those 
girls?’ she added in surprise; for Betty 
had rushed across the school-room, and 
was now the center of an eager group. 

‘It seems to be some plan of Betty’s,” 
said Margaret, turning to watch the 
girls. ‘‘ Betty, what mischief are you 

plotting now? You have very little time 
to spare.” 

‘*T know it; we’re going to get ready 
this minute. What were we planning. 
did you ask? Oh, nothing; just a lunch 
for Mademoiselle. You'll take it, won't 
you, Mademoiselle ?” 

**Of course she will,” said Natalie. 
‘It’s for Aimée, anyway, packed,” she 
added, with a laughing glance from Little 
Mademoiselle to her own former fellow 
culprits—‘‘ packed, Mademoiselle, special- 
ly for you, by the K. U. Society, in one 
of Huyler’s boxes.” 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tat INDEPENDENT, New York 
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From 1 to 2, parts of a ship. 
From 2 to 3, a slimy reptile. 
From 3 to 4, smallest. 
From 4 to5, a temporary peace. 
From 5to6, the world. 
From 6 to 1, plants. 
From 1 to 4, a beautiful night. 
From 2 to 7, place for a beast. 
From 3 to 7, even. 
From 5 to7, frame fora picture. 
From 6 to7, a place for travelers. M. 
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1. In Sisyphus. 

2. The god of flocks and shepherds. 

3. A sorcerer who lived in the island of 
ZEZaces. 

4. A surname of Apollo under which he 
was worshiped bythe Darians. 

5. A mountain sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. 

6. The son of Zeus who married An- 
dromeda. 

7. The leader of the Argonants. 

8. Goddess of the moon (abbreviated). 

9. In Sisyphus. 
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Across: 1. A vowel. 
. A woman’s name. 
To flow back. 
. Depressed. 
An animal. 
. To request. 
. A boy’s plaything. 
8. Lost color. 
9. Inclined. 
10. One who is attractive. 
Down: A representative at court. B. 
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CHAIR PUZZLE. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA. 
“‘Tothine own self be true and it must fol- 
low as the night to day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.” 


POETICAL ENIGMA, 
The letter r. 
ADDINGS. 

1. Us-age; 2,can-not; 3, foot-man; 4, nap- 
kin; 5, bride-groom; 6, high-way; 7, high- 
way-man; 8, press-gang; 9, straw-berry; 10, 
wo-man; 11, cur-tail; 12, cannon-ball; 13, 
car-nation; 14, pine-apple; 15, cart-ridge. 
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GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN. 
Written on the Death of Sheridan, August, 1888. 





BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 





UIETLY, like a child 
hat sinks in slumber mild, 
No pain or troubled thought his well-earn- 
ed peace to mar, 
Sank into endless rest our thunder-bolt of 
war. 


Tho his the power to smite, 
Quick as the lightning’s light, 
His — arm an army, and his namea 


hos 
Not hie the love of blood, the warrior’s cruel 
boast. 


But in the battle’s flame 
How glorious he came! 
Even like a white-combed wave that breaks 
and tears the shore, 
While wreck lies strewn behind, and terror 
flies before. 


’T was he—his voice, his might— 
Could stay the panic-flight, 
Alone shame back the headlong, many- 
leagued retreat, 
And turn to evening triumph morning’s 
foul defeat. 


He was our modern Mars, 
Yet firm his faith that wars 
Erelong would cease to vex the sad ensan- 
guined earth, 
And — forever reign, as at Christ’s holy 
birt 


Blest land, in whose dark hour 
Doth rise to mightiest power 
No dazzler of the sword to play the tyrant’s 


part, ? 
But patriot-soldiers, true and pure and high 
of heart ! 


Of such our chief of all; 
And he who broke the wall 
Of civil strife in twain, no more to build or 


mend; 
And he who hath this day made Death his 
faithrul friend. 


And now above his tomb 
Fiom out the eternal gloom 
‘“ Welcome” his chieftain’s voice sounds 
o’er tte cannon’s knell; 
And of the three one only stays to say 
“ Farewell |” —The Critic. 
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OLD SATSUMA. 


BY PROF. E. S. MORSE. 





THE word Satsuma is nearly as familiar 
tous asthe word Japan, and this word 
has become familiarized to us not because 
of Satsuma’s brilliant and heroic achieve- 
ments in the past, her grand part in the 
war of restoration, or her lamentable and 
tragic rebellion within recent years, but 
solely for a peculiar type of pottery, or 
faience, known as Satsuma, which was 
simply inimitable. Its delicious ivory- 
colored glaze marvellously crazed, its 
delicate and artistic decoration in vitrifi- 
able enamels and gold, and the refine- 
ment which characterized each good 
piece, filled the collector’s mind with 
wonder and delight. What was called 
Satsuma enriched the collections of the 
amateur; museums of art paraded colos- 
sal Satsuma vases in pairs, gorgeous with 
glitter and gold; costly books, with tri- 
umphs of the chromo-lithographer,s 
skill, depicted what was supposed to be 
different periods of this Satsuma ware. 
Aside from the undeniable beauty of many 
of these specimens, their value was 
hightened by their supposed antiquity; 
it was ‘old Satsuma” always. Some 
years, however, elapsed before the miser- 
able suspicion entered the minds of the 
more thoughtful among collectors that,the 
** Satsuma ” which was continually arriv- 
ing by theship-load could not all be the 
genuine old pieces that the dealers inva- 
riably represented them to be. Even as 
late as 1877 there was a public sale in Lon- 
don of ‘“‘ old Satsuma” from a private 
collection, and the ware was represented 
as having been made hy royal command 
for one of the popes just after Xavier's 
expedition to Japan in 1560! It was about 
this time that the whole business was ex- 
posed as a gigantic swindle, and then be- 
came more widely known the fact that 
but little, comparatively speaking, of the 
genuine old Satsuma was in existence 
even in Japan, and furthermore that gen- 
uine ‘‘ old Satsuma” was represented by 
small pieces, such as bowls, incense boxes 
and the like, and that the modest makers 
of these gems did nct deem it of impor- 
tance tostamp or mark their names in any 
way. With what dismay we beheld our 
huge flower vases in pairs! Stamps and 
marks which in other pottery were so 
eagerly sought after were now found to 
be actual defacements in our precious 
pieces. Alas! our old Satsuma was rot 
old. The dregs of humiliation were yet 
to be drained, “when we learned that in 
most cases our ‘old Satsuma” was not 
even Satsuma, and that all the domicils 
in the Empire of Japan might be ransacked 
in vain to find the remotest parallel to the 
specimens with which unscrupulous deal- 
ers were victimizing their innocent pur- 
chasers. 

* Let us now turn to the genuine Nishiki 
de Satsuma, and we shall find it one of 
the most perfect of all wares for the 


purity and fineness of its clay, its de- 
licious glaze, with its even and almost 
imperceptible crackle, and the beauty and 
chasteness of its decoration. Indeed, 
nothing eould be more perfeet and effec- 
tive in the way of a decorative surface 
than the crackled glaze which character- 
izes so many forms of Japanese pottery. 
In the light of this undisputed fact it 
seems incomprehensible that the English 
potter has not yet arrived at that state 
when a crazed or crackled surface seems 
desirable. It has always been an unceas- 
ing struggle with the English potter to 
secure a paste and glaze whose coefficients 
of expansion were the same; in other 
words, to secure a condition of things in 
which the glsze should not ‘ craze.’ 
While our artists have sought rough- 
ened paper and coarse canvas to enhance 
the effect of their work, the pottery dec- 
orator of Japan has equally realized that 
a rough or crackled surface gives him 
precisely the best conditions for decora- 
tive effects. We are certainly indebted 
to the better art instincts of the Japanese 
for one of the many charms that their 
pottery possesses, and that is the crackled 
surface, which, brilliant in itself, forms 
one of the most perfect surfaces for dec- 
oration. The early Awata of Kioto were 
often remarkable examples of the pot- 
ter’s and decorator’s skill, but the Nishiki 
de Satsuma was superior in every respect. 
The pieces had a solidity and an enduring 
quality about them that the Awata never 
possessed. Each good piece was a gem 
in itself.—Hurper’s Magazine. 
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surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 


Recommended by professional and business men, 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


7, SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


The Remedial Table 
iy, | Water. Unequalled for 








val Indigestion and Acid- 





— ity of the Stomach. 


cLU : ‘T's 


Grown Ori arsOFF > 


Aenuaich 


SHIRTS 





“COTTAGE COLORS, 


The most darable paint in the 





Guaran- 
Send 


world for exterior use. 
teed in every particular. 
for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 





HAVE YOU 


TEETH 


Then Preserve Them by Using 
BAILEY’S 
RUBBER TOOTH 
BRUSH. 


It cleanses the teeth perfectly and 
polishes the enamel without the usual 
FRICTION that destroys it. It is made 
of pure Para rubber, so compounded 
that it will last for years. It is always 
clean, and may be used in hot or cold 
water in connection with any tooth 
wash or powder, without injury. DE- 
FECTIVE TEETH are often caused by 
too harsh treatment by the young when 
the teeth and gums are tender. Even 
some adults find it impossible to use a 
bristle brush without lacerating the 
gums. For cleansing artificial teeth it 
has no equal; by drawing the brush 
from the handle a quarter of an inch, 
it forms a perfect plate brush. They 
are made in two sizes: No. 1(price 40 
cents), same as cut, for children and 
ladies; No. 2(price 50 cents), same 
as full size bristle brush. 
The handles are made from celluloid, 
in four colors—in white, pink agate, 
shell and amber. : 
Both handle and brush are imperish- F 
able. 
Send us postal note, and we will for- f 
ward, prepaid. For sale by all dealers §. 
in TOILET Goops. , 


0. J, BAILEY & CO, 


Manatacturers, 





PAT. APPLIED FO 


BAILEY'S RUBBE 


TOOTH BRUSH. 





132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





Bailey’s Toilet Brushes, 25 cts. 
Bailey’s Hand Brushes, 50 cts, 
Bailey’s Bath and Flesh Brushes, $1.50. 


For sale by all dealers - sotlet e aes or sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. V& Co., man- 
ufacturers, 182 Pearl St.. winks ye 








laedaests mer for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALT 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artinetal 
Teeth upon the —— of postage. Dr. W. E. DUN 
331 Lexineton Ave. h Street. New York. 
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Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, 248 Mowe HAVE: 


Send for Catalogue. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


Library Furniture 


for professional men. 


REVOLVING BOGK-CASES 


in all Styles and Varieties of Finish. 


STUDY DESKS. 
both Curtain and Flat-top. 


STUDY CHAIRS, REVOLVING CHAIRS, LEATH 
ER LOUNGES. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 


A. H, ANDREWS _& CO,,. 195 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; C. F. Weber & Co,, Post 
and Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright sont Horizontal, 


tionary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustyated Pamphlet Free. Address 















TRAVEL. 


RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A Paw will leave Boston, New York and_Phila- 


delphia Monday, September ioth, fora Grand Tour 
ot Sixty-Eight Days to th 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
AND ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


This trip includes, in addition to athorough sight- 
seeing round among the wonders of the National 
Park, 2 complete tour of the Pacific Northwest and 
eturn Tickets Good until July, 





Calornia. 





Parties will leave Monday, September 10th, and 
Benees, October 8th, for Two Grand rips Di- 


rect t 
‘SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

These ti wipe are intended for persons who desire to 
pan — ! be istent with 
ex iously as ma consiste 
fort. 4 kets Good until July.1889, 
with a Choice of five different Koutes East- 
ward from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
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In addition to the above a party will leave October 
8th, for the Pacific Northwest and California; and 
two two parties September 10th and October 8th for Col- 





Send for descriptive circular (designating par- 


we Ss 
ticular tri cosine 
296 Wertinesw at, Benen 
7 as ae bo » Bos 
257 Broadway, New York. 
Lili =o. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 





The, Travels of the Bontramoent and Gor- 
amilies, A yuthern Ife, sent fr illustrative 
of Fic TMorida scenes and Southern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. RMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Renta. Catena. Ills. 











fed York iposien ; zed 
Me eu Seiand Points cere Ruggles. Geol Pass 61 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 























CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PECIFIC RC 


Its main ¢ Ae and branches include CHivaGO, 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Great Rock isiand Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, ee WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger a of the 

celebrated Pullman manufacture. 


All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapelis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
*“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT’ 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern 


r desired informa- 
Ticket Office or address 


tion, apply at any 
E.ST.JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


CHI CAGO. panes 





The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,000 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks ~ the 
“best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a Sersight 
line pe been selected). 

e€ passenger equipment is, without controversy, 

finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 

hn page e car tothe rear Pullman. These trains Lo. 
£ 


pay 2 the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree 0 h 


y sup- 


plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 


passage on these trains. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 

LIVERPOOL. LONDON, D N. Etc 
erarh OF NEBRASKA, Thursday, A 
STATE <r  Thasedey. Sept. 





Uug.00, 11 A.M 
(oth. 7 A 


Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to horas of 
sta m. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all pew of Eurove at af owrens 
41, feot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 








32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRIN OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York. 





AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
58 Broadway, New York. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HARRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. Huntiveton, D.D.. of Grace Church, New York. 

Ww. M. TAYLor, D.D., LL. D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorpDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

4, CLEVELAND COXxE. D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
{THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crossy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAInNsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JouHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HOWARD Osaoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwiy, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rey. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will .write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL,D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTH@R T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest: JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS eect HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 
of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mks. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowERr, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘“‘ Fine Arts.” 


JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, - 


will continue to send his mcnthly budget of ‘“‘ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘“‘Letters on 
Literature,’”’ and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL f°. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘Epic Songs of Russia,’’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. NrrcHELL, H. H. BoyeEsEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
‘ EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish p2ems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One month ........00+¢ prendbebeereawen’ SFT Be PO Sion c cnc dadconccdeddendeidadbe $3 00 
*Phree MODCHS.... ...ccccsccccese errr TE Ne ME o ccteacennececeenecinbcenueas 5 00 
ot caddcncesbereeesvedaese De ee vet icceciencesciscnsesecnses 7 00 
Bi MOMEDS.... 0 ..ccscccseccece covevees 1 BD | FOU YORE. 0.0.0. ccccccscccvcccccvcccccee 8 50 
PED, . oo nccscbucosceseescessenas EE 8 Ie Be 6 66 i cddieccsvcctcsscncccseses 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions..... ......... $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 eack 
Three ~ = — pbewegeneeodanis 233 “ Pe TC lnckbtndnetsnnee 200 “ 
Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy nowmmenes or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THe ‘NDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 


sept on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Brosdway * New York. 





Farm and Garden. 


The Agricuttural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical honts, suggestions or information that ww 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


CINNAMON AND CASSIA. 
BY C. E. BAMFORD, 








CINNAMON was a sweet spice of the 
ancients, From the time of Moses, when 
cinnamon was used as one of the sweet 
spices of the precious ointment of the Tab- 
ernacle, until the present day, this spice has 
been used and exported by the inhabitants 
of Asia. It was the first spice sought after 
in Oriental voyages, and it was carried by 
caravans of camels, belonging to Arabian 
merchants, a long way across the hot desert 
countries. 

The cinnamon tree arrives at its greatest 
perfection in the island of Ceylon, where it 
is called corundoo. Cinnamon grows 
mostly in the southeastern portion of the 
island, in sandy soil, and where the at- 
mosphere is moist. The soil surrounding 
Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, is pure 
white in color, veing composed mostly of 
quartz. In this soi: the cinnamon tree 
flourishes. Horses, cows and goats are 
said to be fond of the leaves of the tree, 
while swallows, crows and other members 
of the jungle bird-choir devour the acorn- 
shaped berries with avidity. 

The tree naturally grows to the hight of 
twenty or more feet, and has a smooth, ash- 
colored bark. The flowers are a kind of 
yellowish-green, while the fruit is no 
larger than a olive, and in color resembles 
the blue plum of our orchards. 

In Ceylon there are two yearly haryests 
from the cinnamon gardens, the first in 
May or June ard the other in November. 
The bark ‘“peelers,” as they are called, 
make longitudinal incisions in the bark of 
the branches in such a manner as to loosen 
the bark, which is gradually peeled off and 
laid in the sun in bundles. When at a cer- 
tain stage of ferment the outer bark is 
separated from the inner one. 

The outer bark is worthless, but the in- 
ner bark rolls up as it dries by the heat of 
the sun, and the smaller pieces are gathered 
up and placed within the larger ones, then, 
after being tied iuto pipes or long round 
bundles, weighing about thirty pounds, the 
cinnamon is ready for the market. 

In from four to six years from the seed, 
shoots or branches are fit for peeling. Many 
shoots spring up from the roots of the trees, 
and when they have attained the hight of 
eight or ten feet they are cut down and de- 
prived of their bark. They are then about 
as thick as a walking cane. The finest cin- 
namon is obtained from these shoots. As a 
rule, the thinner the bark the finer will be 
the quality of the cinnamon. Experience is 
needed in selecting the shoots, because if 
too old the bark is rough and gritty, if too 
young it has a greenish taste. 

In 1603 the island of Ceylon was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Dutch, and 
after taking possession of the island the 
Dutch Government monopolized the cin- 
namon trade, all the while extending the 
cultivation of the tree in theisland. They 
improved the cinnamon gardens by destroy- 
ing weeds and underbrush, and by draining 
the moist lands, thus producing a finer qual- 
ity of bark than formerly. 

Amsterdam, the island city and capital 
of Holland, was then at the head of the 
commercial cities of Europe, and that dis- 
tant city was made the sole market for tha 
spice. The supply from 1692 to 1792 aver- 
aged 320,000 pounds per annum. The cin- 
namon trade fell into the hands of the East 
India Company when the English took pos- 
session of Ceylon, and this company monop- 
olized the trade until about the year 1823, 
when the market was thrown open, heavy 
duties being placed upon the exportation. 

Competition with Java, China and other 
cinnhamon-growing countries has now much 
reduced these duties. Still Ceylon cinna- 
mon is usually considered superior to that 
of most other countries. The cinnamon 
gardens of Ceylon are said to still cover an 
area of 12,000 acres, the yield varying from 
50 to 500 pounds per acre. Birds also dis- 
seminate the seeds of einnamon, so that 
the trees growin thick jungles where the 
foot of man cannot tread. 

The true cinnamon has a fragrant odor, 
and pungent taste. Children love to nibble 
the sweet curled-up bark, cooks delight to 
mix the ground spice in pies and puddings, 
while physicians mingle the cordial, stimu- 
lating spice in their medicines. The 
strength and quality of cinnamon is found 
by chewing; but when this operation is 
persevered in the mouth becomes sore and 
painful. 

Cinnamon-root, like many other plants, 


contains some camphor, altho the camphor 
tree produces the greater portion of the 
camphor of commerce. Cinnamon fruit 
yields a fragrant oil called ‘cinnamon 
suet.’’ In Ceylon it was in old times made 
into candles for the use ot the king. The 
oil of cinnamon is made from grinding the 
coarse pieces of bark, soaking them in sea- 
water, and then distilling. The oil is used 
for flavoring as well as in medicine. As 
cinnamon is not so abundant as cassia, and 
is more costly, cassia is largely substituted 
for the former spice. 

Indeed, thete is probably very little 
ground cinnamon in the market. A good 
quality can seldem be found outside of 
drugstores. Before grinding thetwo barks 
can be distinguished from one another. The 
cassia usually retains its natural outer sur- 
face, and is therefore thicker than cinna- 
mon bark. The aromaof cassia is not sc 
delicate as a general thing, altho there are 
all qualities of cassia. It is aspice of the 
same venus, Cinnamomiim, and is some- 
times called base cinnamon. Cassia buds 
are the flower-buds dred and sometimes 
used in confectionery; they look like 
round-headed nails. Cassia is also a very 
ancient spice, and is occasionally mentioned 
by early writers. It is spoken of as one of 
the articles of merchandise in the ancient 
markets of Tyre. If cinnamon bark were 
purchased whole and then ground, one 
might be more sure of the quality of his 
spice. The wood after peeling is inodorous 
and is only fit forfuel. Superintendents 
and inspectors look after the peeling and 
the assorting of the dried cinnamon. The 
latter is divided into three sorts: the first, 
second, and rejected kinds. Sometimes the 
so-called rejected sort finds its way into the 
market as well as the other two. An assist- 
art inspector in Ceylon stated, some years 
since, that ‘“‘ the third [sort] found its way 
by acircuitous route into England, where 
it was imported not under the name of cin- 
namon but under that of cassia.” 

Allthe cinnamon trees of Ceylon formerly 
belonged to the Government, and persons 
who were discovered uprooting trees for 
any purpose were liable to be punished 
by transportation. ? 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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THE IXORA. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 





I HAVE recently added several Ixoras to 
my collection, and as I have never seen 
them mentioned in articles on floriculture, 
I will write a bit about them. Mr. Hender- 
son tells us that it was named in honor of 
Iswara, a Malabar deity,an‘/ that it is a genus 
of Indian and tropical African shrubs with 
corymbs of handsome flowers—scarlet, 
pink or white color. Ido not find the [xora 
catalogued by any florist but Jobn Saul, of 
Washington, D. C , and he makes no men- 
tion of a pink or white. I. Amabilis bears 
large trusses of deep orange-salmon flowers 
in great profusion. Coccinea superba, 
brilliant orange scarlet. Fraseri, ‘‘ a most 
effective and beautiful variety, of free and 
vigorous growth, with rich dark green 
foliage, and numerous large terminal globu- 
lar flcwer heads, with blossoms of a bril- 
liant flamed salmon color, upon carmine- 
scarlet tubes and rich under-pedicels of 
flower stalks.’”’ Regina, similar to Coccinea 
in shape of trusses, but the color is deeper 
and the plant more compact in growth. 
Prince of Orange. ‘‘ This variety is distinct 
in color from any other and is a valuable 
addition to this ornamental genus; it is of 
free, compact habit, flowers rich orange red 
tinged with violet toward the center and 
produced in large and dense terminal 
corymbs.”’ Williamsii,an abundant bloomer, 
producing immense trusses of large flowers, 
color, a reddish salmon; one of the very 
best varieties in cultivation. Griffithii and 
Crocata, deep orange. 

The following history is related of Coc- 
cinea. It is a native of China and some of 
the East India islands, where it is wor- 
shiped as a sacred plant. and where it is 
said to grow toa hight of six feet, witha 
single stem, surmounted by a head of bright 
scarlet and yellow flowers, whence it has 
derived the name of Flamma Sylvarum, or 
the Tree of Fire. 

The Ixora was first introduced in 1690, 
but it was soon lost, and its existence even 
doubted, till its re-introduction about one 
hundred years afterward by the celebrated 
Dr. Fothergill. 

Mr. Henderson, to whom we are indebted 
for these facts, says the Ixoras are really 
magnificent plants, and should be grown in 
a warm temperature. The best soil is 
sandy loam and leaf-mold. When re- 
potted, which should be done immediately 
after flowering, the plants will be benefited 


by being plunged into a moderate bottom ~ 





heat, which induces them to root freely and 
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to form the growth quickly and with vigor, 
thus preparing them for winter. Care 
should be taken to keep the foliage clean. 
After the buds appear, give them liquid 
manure occasionally. I have found them 
infested with the mealy bug in the axil of 
the leaves, a soft, white, cottony substance 
concealing the insect. It must be watched 
for and promptly destroyed. 
YARMOUTH, ME. 





A NOTE OF DISSENT. 


To THE EIDTOR or THE INDEPENDE NT: 

Dear Sir: I would like to correct some of 
the articles in THE INDEPENDENT during the 
last few months, or at least suggest such 
criticism as will lead to the truth being 
placed before the public. First, Joaquin 
Miller puts the price of land in the Sacra- 
mento Valley and also the San Joaquin at 
$500 per acre, while the average price will 
probably not be more than one-twenty-fifth 
part of that. J have been over the territory 
named recenty, and do not know of a single 
scre of land outside ofan incorporated town 
between Sacramento City and Mount Shasta 
that will of itself bring such a price. 

Senator Stanford has been recently 
quoted as saying he intended to give special 
prominence to the promotion of temperance 
in bis university, while he has during the 
last year been equipping one of the largest 
wineries in the country, at bis thousands- 
of-acre ranch at Vina in the Sacramento 
Valley, and in the vicinity of that winery 
hundreds of children will be at work this 
summer. I have never visited this one, but 
have seen others in the state, andif they are 
fit for anytbing but moral pest-houses it is 
yet to be discovered. If the author of 
“Complaints of the. Poor’’ would come to 
this coast and expend his energies in bring- 
ing a pressure to bearon these landed lords, 
who hold lands by the tens of thousand- 
acre tracts that will compel them to release 
their hold, he will, in so doing, find ample 
scope for his efforts without (as he is now 
doing) fighting the inevitable. Hun 
dreds of acres of Senator Stanford’s vine- 
yard, with the present facilities for irriga- 
tion, would support a family for every 
fifteen or twenty acres, and give them a 
much better income than Mr. James Mar- 
lin says he can get. 

Your correspondent on the habits of the 
woodpeckers of California, in filling old dead 
trees with acorns, appeared to think they 
stored them thus for their own food, which 
they do, but not direct'y as one would in- 
fer. 

They store them thus for the wqms that 
will be found in the acorn later on. Wood- 
peckers do not eat acorns. Several years 
ago I lived for a time near the coast where 
they filled the limbs of dead trees so full as 
to cause them to break off with the added 
weight. 

We feel very grateful to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for the opportunity to read Mr. Harri- 
son’s Danville Speech. Long may it live to 
“So speak, not as pleasing men, but God.”’ 

R. B. MORTON. 





SISSON, CAL. 
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WHAT HOLSTEIN CATTLECAN DO. 


THIRTY pounds of milk a day, 5,000 
pounds ayear, and 7 pounds of butter a 
week were considered, twenty years ago, as 
large yields, and even now are above the 
capacity of unimproved cows. The progress 
of such change of views may be traced in the 
progress of records that have been made by 
cows of this breed aad publicly credited. 
The cow Crown-Princess, owned by Hon. 
Gerrit S. Miller, of Peterborough, N. Y., 
in six years, from 1870 to 1876, made a record 
of 61,112 pounds of milk, an average of 10,185 
Pounds a year. This was followed by the 








Tecord of Lady Clifden, owned by Hon. 
William H, Russell, of Lawrence, Mass. 
In 1875 she gave in 362 days 16,274 pounds; in 
1876, in 282 days, 12,248 pounds; and com- 
mMéncing May ist, 1887, in 396 days, 13,232 


pounds. The Maid of T'wisk, owned by the 
Unadilla Valley Association, a company of 
dairy farmers in central New York, followed 
this by a record for 303 days, in 1876, of 
12,5631, pounds, for 325 days, in 1887 of 
14,312 pounds; and for 336 days, in 1878, of 
15,9609 pounds. Next came the records of 
the noted cows Aegis aud Aaggie, owned by 
Messrs. Smiths, Powell and Lamb, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. In 1880, in 365 days, the 
former gave 16,8235 pounds, and the latter 
18,004 15-16 pounds. With the exception of 
Aegi:, these were all imported cows, and it 
began to be questioned whether such cows 
could be produced in this country. Thean- 
Swer came in atest of the cow Echo, bred by 
Mr Miller,and owned by Mr. F. C. Stevens,of 
Attica.N.Y. It was tested for two successive 
years, beginning March 19th, 1882, and clos- 
ing May 28th, 1884. During the first year she 





gave 18,1204 pounds, and during the second 
year, after a brief rest of about ten weeks, 
she produced 23,7754¢ pounds. These 
records aroused the attention of dairy 
writers, espeeially in England. They were 
pronounced impossible. Plausible argu- 
ments were made to showthe inconsistency 
of such records with the aniount of material 
for making milk that a cow could digest. 

Public confidence in them was shaken for a 
brief period. At this stage of public senti- 
ment a test was begun of the cow Clothilde, 
owned by Smiths, Powell and Lamb. They 
invited the closest scrutiny. They offered 
to pay the expenses of some of the most 
prominent scientists te come and thoroughly 
investigate this test. A number of gentlemen 
avuiled themselves of this offer. It wasalso 
placed in the official charge of the superin- 
tendent of the Holstein-Friesian Advanced 
Register, who, from time to time, sent 
official inspectors to watch the milkings, to 
test the scales npon which they were 
weighed, to examine into the accuracy of 
the account that was being kept, and into 
every other detail in which there might be 
a possibility of error. None was discovered, 

and the accuracy of the record was put be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, The result was 
the production of 26,0211¢ pounds in 365 
consecutive days—a record of more than 
2,000 pounds above any that had been 
previously made. It seemed at that time 
thatthe extreme capacity of milk produc- 
tion by a single cow had been reached. 

But now, while this is being written, the 
cow Pieterjie 2d, owned by Mr. Dallas B. 
Whipple, of Cuba, N. Y,, has reached a 
year’s record of 30,3181¢ pounds. The pro- 
duction of this has also been closely watched 
by disinterested parties; and the proof is 
so convincing that it will be received by the 
public with much less doubt than were the 
carly recordsof half this amount.—S. HoxIg, 

in “ Harper’s Magazine” for August. 
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SUMMER LUNCHES AND TEAS. & 





BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE, 





A COLD LUNCH, 


ONE of the most charming luuches that I 
remember—too pleasant an occasion to be 
forgotten—was given at a country hovse to 
a party including two or three distinguish- 
ed guests upon the culminating day of a 
certain local ‘‘Fair.”” As this day was the 
great annual holiday of the neighborhood, 
the servants of the house considered it as 
their own by proscriptive right. As a con- 
sequence, there was neither man nor maid 
about the place, with the sole exception of 
a superanunated gardener, who had still 
enough vitality to take the horses to their 
stalls. 

It was an attractive house, and situated 
in a lovely region. The broad verandas and 
picturesque balconies commanded a mag- 
nificent view across one of the finest valleys 
and down one of the most beautiful streams 
in New England, while against the far hori- 
zon ragge upon range of mountains slowly 
turned from smoky blue to amethyst 
through all the long summer afternoons. 
We were met in the beautiful entrance hall 
by our host and hostess, with that exquisite 
tact which puts a guest in immediate pos- 
session of all the transferable delights of a 
most enviable position. The hospitality 
which has nothing »etter to offer than 
“something nice’’ to eat is not a very ex- 
alted affair; however good the food and 
wine may be, there is no social refreshment 
in them without that added charm of gra- 
cious manners and a gracious mind, the 
finest product of civilization. But upon this 
golden summer day there was nothing lack- 
ing. The whole house was thrown open, 
and gave (as our homes must) a revelation 
of the tastes and pursuits of its inmates. 
The host, a man of ripe literary culture 
who has written two or three charming 
books, gave us the freedom of his noble li- 
brary, whick proved a perfect mine of inter- 
esting objects, upon each of which hung a 
story. The fastidious perfection of domes- 
tic ordereverywhere proved the fact, well 
known to her friends, that Mrs. P. had ‘‘a 
genius for housekeeping.” And as her sec- 
ondary object in life—we all need two—was 
flower-growing, the cool shadows of every 
room were filled with jars and baskets that 
expressed her in another form. 

As we entered the dining-room, thesimple 
statement regarding the absence of ser- 
vauts was made, simply and smilingly, with- 
out betrayal of any dismay on eitber side. 
Everything was admirably arranged for an 

easy elegance in the progress of the repast, 
and fortunately there were two young men 
in the party who proved themselves able to 
gain as much distinction in serving a Junch 
as in leading the German. There was nocon- 
tretemps; everything passed off to perfec- 
tion; all the viands were seasoned with stimu- 
lating and delightful talk; and when it was 
over we wondered as we drove home how it 
was that in a midsummer day everybody 
was at their best, and that a cold lunch 
served without attendance could be made 
a real festivity. 

As nearly as I can remember, this is the 
actual bill of fare. 





Assume atthe outset, an ethereally lovely 
arrangement of cool ferns and rare tropical 
flowers in the center of the table and a wide 
wicker tray of fruit on a side-table that was 
a study for an artist; perfect home-made 
bread and home-made Jersey butter as well; 
the usual olives, jellies, sauces; with a capi- 
tal sparkling Rhine wine and other good 
vintages tested by our host during the years 
of a foreign residence. 

Roast Chickens. 
A boiled Tongue. 
Pickled Trout. Mushroomsin brown Jelly, 
Salad of Potatoes and Cauliflower, 
Game Pie. 
Pineapple Compote. 
Spanish Cream. 
Currant Ice. 
German Wafers and Biscuit. 


Coffee was made later in the library, in 
one of those ingenious French coffee-pots 
that extract the essence of the precious bean 
before one’s eyes in a glass receiver by means 
of steam an@a spirit-lamp. There was also 
asamovar which yielded the most fragrant 
teaon acorner of the great western pi»zza, 
and the lunch and the discussions which fol- 
lowed, and the tea-making and the coffee- 
drinking left a very small remainder of the 
long, bright afternoon, so that the won- 
drous sunset lights were coming out over 
the landscape as we said good-by. 

Most of the dishes are such as any good 
cook will be able to prepare, but a few hints 
may be useful. 

GAME PIE (a good recipe for rabbit, veni- 
son or birds).—Simmer your game in rich 
stock until tender, first larding it with a 
few thin strips of bacon. Cut in convenient 
se and season with cayenne and salt. 

educe the stock in which it was cooked by 
boiling until strong enough to make a rich 
jelly, and pour over the game in a pudding- 
dish or game-pan. If quail is used omit 
the bacon, and put two or three slices of 
veal atthe bottom of the dish. Puta strip 
of pastry round the top and cover with rich 
paste. Bake and serve cold. 

PoTATO SALAD WITH CAULIFLOWER.— 
Break apart the small sprigs of a fine head 
of cauliflower and boil until tender in 
plenty of salted water. Drain until per- 
fectly cold, and arrange round the outside 
of a pint of small new potatoes, from the 
size ot a marble to that of a pullet’s egg, 


a 


also boiled and well drained. Make a 
fine cream-dressing with white pepper, 
vinegar, a raw egg well-beaten, French 


mustard and cream. Pour half the dressing 
over the salad and let it stand for an hour; 
jast before serying beat the remainder well 
and add that, or a mayonnaise dressing may 
Le used. 

PICKLED Trovut.—Small brook, trout, 
scalded for three minutes in boiling water, 
then covered with boiling-hot spiced vine- 
gar and kept in a close jar, make a delicious 
relish and will keep for several days. 

PINEAPPLE COMPOTE.—Pare a_ well- 
ripened pineapple carefully and ‘ gouge”’ 
it in bits with a silver fork, as for immedi- 
ate use. Cover it with its weight in pow- 
dered sugar and let it stand for three or 
four hours. Drain off every drop of juice 
th.t has run and put it over in a porcelain 
saucepan to boil. Take off any scum that 
rises and pour the boiling syrup over the 
fruit. Cover, and when it has cooled set on 
the ice until the next day. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, ahe clung to Caatoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





HINDERCORNS. 







The o-ly sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. ore 
comfort tothe feet. léc. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co.,N. ¥. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
ov ercomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new lifeand strength 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Daggulets. 
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STOVE POLISH 


BROS., Proprietors, Canton. Mass. 


Preserve Your Health. 
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REDUCE YOUR COAL BILLS 
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Furman Steam Heater, 


GUARANTEED to furnish MORE HEAT 


for the fuel burned than any other apparatus in the 
world, Address 


THE HERENDEEN MFG CO., 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
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AT WHOLESALE, 


We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beautifally 
finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. |$ 

DBATH TO ET 
Wanted names and addresses of all who have no safes. 
ay no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user 
Wholesale Prices, 
Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 


= wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

— titude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 

waders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, , 106 Wallst., N. Y. 


J APANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 
SEND s SEV EN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP. 
ANI GET A HANDSOME 
T OF CARDS 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sagipstete, Mass. 





FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS, 





Is practically an elastic liquid cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint made 
Colors are Bright-Ked, Red, Brown and Roof-Slate 


—can also make other shades to order. 
My price is only 4c. _ gallon in barrels. 
wa. - HOLMES, 
No, 7 India ine Boston, Maas. 
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Suit No. 1. 


Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 
Ss. C. 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW id ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Gurbs, Yard 
Byésaate, Street Washers 


eWoRKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France - 
1867; Vienna, Austria ,» in 
ane Centennial Exhibition’ 


Catalogues sent, 











COLUMBIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 
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HEALTH, HOUGH & FORD,,| Ask your dealer 
COMFORT, tor them, or send 
ECONOMY. a postal card to 
A Pretty Foot us for the address 
with a Pertect 
Fittin “Shoe, is of firm selling our 
mos’ =~ esirable, Shoes. 
“7 S be ob- HOUGH 
Sd By wear- & FORD 
‘s. HOUGH & : 
ORD’S cele- Rochester, 
¢° brated shoes. ROCHESTER. NEW YORK. New York. 
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STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


BROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





Oa Ne 
VANS 


NOTE.—Our unqualified challenge for a test of all 
Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for 


copy if interested. 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


339 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Denver, London, 
England. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





TWO BOOKS which form a COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 


BY THE REV. 


w. 


H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 25.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


(So Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum, 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. 
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W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 
THE 








OYSUNEXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 
SS Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and {1 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading douse 
in the Trade. 








S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
we YA I the Society of Arts for 
ianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
=n Dod’ sat as BO 








HAW warn & Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Cataloyus. BOSTON. 






Beieblished 1780. | 








BARLOW’ INDIGO BLUE 


eer S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
283 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


























Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are completely bey bbs mar Correct styles. Per. 


fect fit. Address, stating s % Kilby st 
iy “? Boston, 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR. CO., 
Mass. lilustrated Catalogue free. 





ttachmen’ 
4 Ibesor Family Scale, $1.00, 


1,000 other Articles % to \ 
usual aual prices. Send for Chiakee 
SCALE CO,, C. 


MITCHELL VANCE C0. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG, 


Salesrooms: 836 and 838.Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th 8ts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Oil ENGINES, 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Carpenters, Me- 
chanics. ris 5H. P. Fuel, 
Kerosene. Nodu 

tomatic in fuel and water 



















SHIPMAN TANGINE CO, 


7 ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NEURALGIA, 


and roumety by a diseases arising from an im 
An patidere for Mala: 
Prices, 50c, and $i 5F 
Vv. ROBI SON 
Send for Circular. 
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OVER 7, 000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «« NORTHWEST 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 

ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full informaticn,apply to any Ticket Agentor 
ae Gen ’] Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il 


J. M. WHITMAN, H. C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Geo'l Pass. Agt 


E VICTOR ati 


OVERMAN WHEEL Ree 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, 
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